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formed the idea of addreſſing to his fellow-citizens a 


| ſummary of his principles, and of his condWhin public 
affairs. He ſet down a few lines in execution of this 
projett : : but when he recollected, as he was obliged to 
do, thirty years of labour directed to the publie ſervice, 


and the multitude of fugitive pieces in which, fince the 


revolution, he had uniformly attacked every inſtitution 
inimical to liberty, he rejected the idea of a uſeleſs juſ- 
tification. Free as he the dominion of the 
to ſtain the purity. of his: 
mind by recollecting his perſecutors; "perpetually and 


ſublimely inattentive to himſelf, he determined to con- | 
ſecrate the ſhort fpace that remained between him and 


death to a work of general and permanent utility. That 


work is the performance now given to the world It 
bas relation to a number of others, in which the richts 
55 of men had previouſly been diſcuſſed and eſtabliſned; 
in which ſuperſtition had received its laſt and fatal blo-wõw; 


in which the methods of the mathematical ſciences, ap- 
plied to new objegts, have opened new avenues to the 


mgral and political ſciences ; in which the genuine;prins. wo. 


8 cple of ſocial prong have received a 3 r 
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| which we erery where peteeive marks at. a 
2 i - motality,. which baniſhes even the very frailties of ſelf- 
dee of thoſe pure and incorruptible virtues within the 


influence of > I 627 as without . 
religious veneration. e 52 11 „ 
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May this deplorable inſtance ye: the avon extraor- 
ay talbhts loſt to his country—to the cauſe of. 
 liberty—to the progreſs of ſcience, and its beneficial. | 
application to the wants of civilized man, excite a bit 
terneſe of regret that ſhall prove advantageous to the 
publie welfare! May this death, which will in no f 
degree contribute, i in the pages of hiſtory, to characteriſe 
"the era in which it has taken place, inſpire a firm and 
As attachment to 

violation !:. Such is the only homage worthy the ſage, 
„Who, the fatal Ford: ſuſpendsd over his head, could. 
meditate'in peace the melioration and happineſs of 


are known dl he extent of bi virtue... 


rights' of which it was a2 


los- creatures; ſuch the only conſolation "thoſe can. 
53 who have been the objects ofghis affection,, 
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d 25 Max is born with the faculty of receiving 
Wadde In thoſe which he receives, he is capable of 1 
peerceiving and of diſtinguiſhing the ſimple ſenſations & | 
1 ® which they are compoſed.” He can retain, recogniſe, 1 
N 5 combine them. He Gn preſerve or recal Hem fo bis . 
memory; be cin compare their different combinations z 
He ca aſcertain what they poſſeſs in common; "20d 


g What charaReriſes each ;-laftly, he can affix figns to all 
1 theſe objects, the better to know them, and the mofe 5 
- ealily to form from them new combinations. * on 
| © This faculty is developed in him by the action of ex- 
ternal objects, chat is, by the preſence of certain com- ; 
plex Tenſations, the conſtancy of which, whether in 
their identical whole, or in the laws of their chang e 
independent of himſelf. Tt is alſo exerciſed by © 
nication with other ſimilarly organiſed individu 
#4 b all the artificial/tieans which, from the ſirſt de A A 
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Senſations are accompanied with pleaſure or pain, 
and man has the further faculty of converting theſe mo- 
mentary impreſſions into durable ſentiments of a corre- © 
ſponding nature, and of experiencing theſe ſentiments 
either at the ſight or recollection of the pleaſure or pain 
of beings ſenſſtive like himſelf. And from this faculty, 


united with that of forming and combining ideas, ariſe, 
between him and his fellow creatures, the ties of intereſt 
and duty, to which nature has affixed the moſt exquiſite | 
portion of our felicity, {ng the moſt Pays of our 
- "ſufferings... | | 
Were we to confine 1 to: an enquiry 
into che general facts and unvatying laws which the 
| developement of theſe faculties preſents to us, in what 


is common to the different individuals of the human | 


nene men 


| But 1 we ; confider Sis 8 in its eng 
* to the maſs of individuals co-exiſting at the fame 
ume on a given ſpace, and follow it from generation to 
generation, it theo exhibits a picture of the progreſs of 
human intellect. This progreſs is ſubje ct to the ſame 
general laws, obſervable. i in the individual deyelopement 
of c our faculties ; being the reſult of that very develope- 
weg ept conſidered at onee in a great number of individuals 
4 mc But the reſult Which every inſtant 
preſe . pes that of the F N 


: * | 11 
This picture, therefore, is hiſtorical; ſince ſubjected 
as it will be to perpetual variations, it is formed by the 
ſucceſhve obſervation of human ſocieties at the different 
eras through which they have paſſed; It will accord- 
ingly exhibit the order in which the changes have taken 
place, explain the influence of every paſtyperiod upon 
that which follows it, and thus ſhow, by the modiſica- 
tions which the human ſpecies has experienced, in its 


2 inceſſant renovation through the immenſity of ages, the 
courſe which it has purſued, and the Reps which it has 
advanced. towards knowledge and Happineſs. From  * 
4 theſe obſervations on what man has heretofore been, and 


Y what he is at preſent, we ſhall be led to the means of - 

ih ſecaring and of accelerating the ſtill further progreſs, of 
which, from his naturey we may indulge the hope. 

Such is the object of the work I have undertaken; 
the reſult of which will be to ſhow, from reaſoning and 
from facts, that no bounds have been fixed to the im- 
provement of the human faculties; that the peſectibiltty 
of man is abſolutely indefinite ; that the progreſs of this 
" perfectibility, benceforth above the controul of every 
power that would impede it, has no other limit than 
the duration of the globe upon which nature has pla- 
ced us. The courſe of this progreſs may doubtleſs be 

| more or leſs rapid, but it can never be retrograde; at 

+ leaſt while the earth retains its ſituation in the ſyſtem" 
of the univerſe, and the laws of this ſyſtem ſhall neither 
effect upon the globe a general overthrow, nor introduct 


7 


improvement of his individual ſkill and addreſs. 


i muſt in this ſtage have been extremely ſlow ; it could 
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fuch 3 as would no longer permit the human race 
to preſerve and exerciſe therein the n ae and 


find the ſame reſources. 


The firſt ſtate of civilization obſervable in the hu- 
man ſpecies, is that of a ſociety of men, few in number, 
ſubſiſting by means of hunting and fiſhing, unacquainted 
with every art but the imperfect one of fabricating in an 
uncouth manner their arms and ſome houſehold utenſils, 


and of conſtructing or digging for themſelves an habi- 


tation; yet already in poſſeſſion of a language for the 
communication of their wants, and a ſmall number of 
moral ideas, from which are deduced their common 
rules of conduct, living in families, conforming them- 
{elves to general cuſtoms that ſerve inſtead of laws, awd 
having even a rude form of government, 
In this ſtate it is apparent that the uncertainty. and 
difficulty of procuring ſubſiſtence, and the unavoidable 
alternative of extreme fatigue or an abſolute repoſe, 
leave not to man the leiſure in which, by reſigning him- 
ſelf to meditation, he might enrich his mind with new 
combinations. The means of ſatisfying his wants are 
even-too dependent upon chance and the ſeaſons, uſe- 
fully to excite an induſtry, the progreſſive improvement 
of which might be tranſmitted to his progeny ; and 
«accordingly the attention of each is confined to the 


For this reaſon, the progreſs of the human ſpecies 


4 3 

make no advance but at diſtant intervals, and when fa- 
voured by extraordinary circumſtances® Meanwhile, to 
the ſubſiſtance derived from hunting and fiſhing, or from 
the fruits which the earth ſpontaneouſly offered, ſue- 
ceeds the faftenance afforded by the animals which man 
has tamed, and which he knows how to preſerve and 
multiply. To theſe means is afterwards added an im- 
perfect agriculture; he is no longer content with the 
fruit or the plants which chance throws in his way; he 
learns to form a ſtock of them, to collect them around 
him, to ſow or to plant them, to favour their reprodue- 
tion by the labour of culture. | 


Property, which, in the firſt ſtate, was confined to 


his houſehold utenſils, his arms, his nets, and the ant. 


mals he killed, is now extended to his flock, and next 


to the land which he has cleared and cultivated. Upon 
the death of its head, this property naturally devolves 
to the family. Some individuals poſſeſs a ſuperfluity 


capable of being preſerved. If it be abſolute, it gives 


riſe to new wants. If confined to a ſingle article, 
while the proprietor feels the want of other articles, this 
want ſuggeſts the idea of exchange. Hence moral re- 
lations multiply, and become complicate. A greater 
ſecurity, a more certain and more conſtant leiſure, 
afford time for meditation, or at leaſt for a continued 
ſeries of obſervations. The cuſtom is introduced, as to- 
fome individuals, of giving a part of their ſuperfluity in- 
exchange for labour, by _l they might be.exempt-= 
929 . 9 . 


* 
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bes he 14 8 
from labour themſelves. There accordingly exiſts a 
claſs of men whoſe time is not engroſſed by corporeal 
exertions, and whoſe deſires extend beyond their ſim- 
ple wants. Induſtry awakes ; the arts already known, 
expand and improve : the facts which chance preſents 
to the obſeryation of the moſt attentive and beft culti- 
vated minds, bring to light new arts; as the means of 
living become leſs dangerous and leſs precarious, popu- - 
lation increaſes ; agriculture, which can provide for a 
greater number of individuals upon the ſame. ſpace of f 
ground, ſupplies the place of the other ſources of ſub- 
ſiſtence; it favours the multiplication of the ſpecies, by ' 
which it is fayoured in its turn; in a ſociety become 
more ſedentary, more connected, more intimate, ideas 
that have been acquired communicate themſelves more 
quickly, and are perpetuated with more certainty. And 
now the dawn of the ſciences begins to appear; man 
exhibits an appearance diſtin& from the other claſſes of 
animals, and is no longer like them confined to an im- 
provement purely individual. | 
The more extenſive, more numerous and more com- 
Plicated relations which men now form with each other, 
| cauſe them to feel the neceſſity of having a mode of 
communicating their ideas to the abſent, of preſerving 
the remembrance of a fact with more preciſion than by 
oral tradition, offixing the conditions ofan agreement more 
ſecurely than by the memory of witneſſes, of ſtating, in a 
v ay leſs liable to change, thoſe reſpected cuſtoms to hien 


the members of any ſocigty agree to ſubmit their conduct. 


| 

+ Accordingly the want of writing is felt, and the art 
invented. It appears at firſt to have en an abſolute 
painting, to which ſucceeded a conventional painting, 
preſerving ſuch traits only as were characteriſtic of the 
objects. Afterwards, by a kind of metaphor analogous 
to that which was already introduced into their language, 
the image of a phyſical object became expreſſive of moral 
ideas. The origin of thoſe figns, like the origin of 
words, were liable in time to be forgotten; and writing 
became the art of affixing ſigus of convention to every 
idea, every word, and of r to every combi- 
nation of ideas and words. 


There was now a language that was written, and ; 


a language that was ſpoken, which it was neceſſary 


equally to learn, between which there muſt be eſtabliſh- 


ed a reciprocal correſpondence. 
Some men of genius, the eternal benefaQors of the 
human race, but whoſe names and even country are for 


ever buried in oblivion, obſerved that all the words of 


language were only the combinations of a very limited 
number of primitive articulations ; but that this number, 
ſmall as it was, was ſufficient to form a quantity almoſt 
infinite of different combinations. Hence they conceiv- 
ed the idea of repreſenting by viſible ſigns, not the ideas 
or the words that anſwered to them, but thoſe ſimple 
elements of which the words are compoſed. 

Alphabetical writing was then introduced.. A ſmall 
number of ſigns ſerved to expreſs ws ng in this 
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a 
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f 1 
| nnn of ſounds 8 
every thing . The language written and the 
language fpokeh were the fame; all that was neceffary 
was to be able to know, and to form, the few given 
Spns; ee eee chm e e e 

"ih neee 6, 00 ; 

— Hiſfitute a written language, which, deyoted to the ſole 

ule of the ſcienets,'expreſing only fuch combinations of 

ſrople ideas as are found to be exadtly the fame in every 

mind, employed only upon reaſonings of logical ſtrict- 
<> nels, upon operations of the mind preciſe and deter- 
Ante, might be underſtood. by men of every country, 
and be tranſlated into all their idioms, without being, 
+ ke theſe idioms, liable GI, 157 en 
common uſe. 

Then, ſingular as it may appear, this kind of writing, 
the preſervation of which would only have ſerved to 
Vong ignorance, would become, in the hands of pki 
_ "Iolophy, an uſeful inſtrument for the ſpeedy propagation 

of knowledge, and advancement of the ſciences. 
| Tt is between this degree of civilization and that in 
- which we ftill find the ſavage tribes, that we muſt place 

_ wrery people whoſe hiſtory bas been handed down to 

us, and who, ſometimes making new advancements, 
ſometimes plunging themſelves again into ignoranee, 

ſometimes floating between the gyyo alternatives or ſtop- 

ping at e 3 totally W 
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from the earth under the ſword An mixing 
with thoſe conquerors, or living in ſlavery ; laſtly, ſome- 

Y times receiving knowledge from a moe enlightened 

people, to tranſmit it to other nations. form an unbro- 
ken chain of connection between the earlieſt periods of 
hiſtory and the age in which we live, between the firſt 
people known to us, and the preſent nations of Europe. 
In the picture then which I mean to ſketch, threw 
diſtin& parts are perceptible. 3. | 
In the firſt, in which the relations of travellers xd. 
bit to us the condition of mankind in the leaſt civilized 
nations, we are obliged to gueſs by what ſteps man in 
an iſolated ſtate, or rather confined to the ſociety neceſ- 15 
ſary for the propagation of the ſpecies, was able to 
acquire thoſe firſt degrees of improvement, the laſt 
term of which is the uſe of an articulate language : an 
acquiſition that preſents the moſt ſtrikin g feature, and 
indeed the only one, a few more extenſive moral ideas 
and a ſlight commencement of ſocial order except kW 
which diſtinguiſhes him from animals living like himſelf 
in regular and permanent ſociety. In this part of our 
picture, then, we can have no other guide than an in- 
veſtigation of the developement of our faculties. | 
To this firſt guide, in order to follow man to the 
point in which he exerciſes arts, in which the rays of 
ſcience begin to enlighten him, in which nations are 

X united by commercial intercourſe ; in which, in fine, 

alphabetical writing is Myented, we may add the hiſtory 


. Wet 
+ a 


of the ſeveral ſocieties that have been obſerved in 
| almoſt every intermediate ſtate : though we can follow | 
| Lan gs eee 
5 k, M e A thor ting. hoe. „ of 
| Here the picture begins to take its colouring in great | 
| meaſure from the ſeries of facts tranſmittedto usby hiſtory : 
but it is neceſſary: to ſelect theſe facts from that of dif- 
ferent nations, and at the ſame time compare and com- 
bine them, to form the e eee 
ple, and delineate: its-progreſs. 

1 e eee eee eee 
uin Greere, hiſtory is connected by an uninterrupted 
n of fac. and obſervations, with the period in which : 

ve hive, with,the preſent ſtate of mankind in the moſt 
_ enlightened countries of Europe; and the picture of the 
progreſs. and advancement of the human mind becomes 

Kcal hiſtorical. Philoſophy has 80 longer ay thing 
to gueſs, has no more ſuppoſitious cbmbinationz tb 

all it bas to do is to collect and arrange facts, 

Fad exhibit the uſeful truths which atiſe from them as 

= whole, and from the different n of their 1 | 

parts. 
e 1 Gs 3 
of our hopes, or the progreſs reſerved for future gene- 
rations; which the conſtancy of the laws of nature ſeems 
40 ſecure to mankind. And here it will be neceſſary to 

deu by what ſteps this progreſs, whieh at preſent may = 

5434 appear _—_—— e 1 
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19 
| and even — ſpite of the tranſient Fureele 
of prejudices, and the ſopport they revcive from the 
corruption of governments or of the People, muſt in 
the end obtain a durable triumph ; by what ties nature 
Bas indiſſolubly united the advancement of knowledge 
with the progreſs of liberty, virtue, and tefpe& for the 
natural rights of man; how theſe bleſſings, the only real 
ones, though ſo frequently feen apart as to be thought 
incompatible, mult neceffarily amalgamate and become 
infeparable, the moment knowledge ſhall have arrived 
at a certain pitch 1 in a great number of nations at once, | 
the moment 1 it ſhall have penetrated the whole maſs of a 
"great people, whoſe language ſhall have become uniyer- 
al, and whoſe commercial intercourſe ſhall embrace the 
whole extent of the globe. This union having once 
taken place in the whole enlightened claſs of men, 
this claſs will be confidered as the friends of human 
kind, exerting themſelves in concert to advance | 
improvement and happineſs of the ſpecies, | . 

We ſhall expoſe the origin and trace the hiſtory of 
general errots, which have more or leſs contributed (o 
retard or ſuſpend the advance of reaſon, and ſometimes 
even, as much as political events, have been the cauſe of 
man's taking a retrograde courſe towards ignorance. 

Thoſe operations of the mind that lead to or retain 
us in error, from the ſubtle paralogiſm, by which the 
moſt" pebetrating mind gay be deceived, to the mad 
reveries of cnthuſtaſts, [equally, with that juſt 


. , 5 4 - 
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the 


20 | 
mode of reaſoning that conduQs us to truth, to the 
theory of the developement of our individual faculties ; 
and for the ſale reaſon, the manner in which general 
errors are introduced, propagated, traſmitted, and ren- 
dered permanent among nations, forms a part of the 
picture of the progreſs of the human mind. Like truths 


| which improve and enlighten it, they are the conſe- 


.quence of its activity, and of the diſproportion that 


2 always exiſts between what it actually knows, what it 


has the defire to know, and what it conceives there me 
_ a neceſſity of acquiring. | 


«2 ow 


It is even apparent, that, Hum the aint 150 of 


7 the developement of our faculties, certain prejudices 


7 * 7 


muſt neceſſarily ſpring up in each ſtage of our progreſs, 


and extend their ſeduQtive influence beyond that ſtage ; 
becauſe men "tain che errors af their infancy, their 
country, and the age in which they live, long after the 


truths neceſſary to the removal of thoſe errors are ae- 


wledged. 
In ſhort, there exiſt, EE TAN in all coun- 


tries, different prejudices, according to the degree- of 
illumination of the different claſſes of men, and accord- 


ing to their profeſſions, If the prejudices of philoſo- 
| phers be impediments to new acquiſitions of truth, thoſe 


of the leſs enlighted elaſſes retard the propagation of 


truths already known, and thoſe of eſteemed and 
 poyerful profeſſions oppoſe þ . obſtacles. Theſe are 
hich · reaſon is continu- 
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* ally obliged to encounter, and over which ſhe frequently 
does not triumph till after a long and painful ſtruggle. 
The hiſtory of theſe conteſts, together with that of the 
riſe, triumph, and fall of prejudice, will occupy a conſi- 


- derable.place in this work, and will by no means form 


the leaſt important or leaſt uſeful part of it. | 

; If there be really ſuch an art as that of foreſeeing 
the future improvement of the human race, and of di- 
recting and haſtening that improvement, the hiſtory of 
the progreſs it has already made muſt form the principal 
baſis of this art. Philoſophy, no doubt, ought to pro- 
ſeribe the ſuperſtitious idea, which ſuppoſes no rules of 
conduct are to be found but in the hiſtory of paſt ages, 
and no truths but in the ſtudy of the opinions of anti- 
quity. But ought it not to include in the proſcription, 
the prejudice that would proudly reje& the leſſons of 
experience? Certainly it is meditation alone that can, 
by happy combinations, conduct us to the general pringl 


cCiples of the ſcience of man. But if the ſtudy of indi- 
viduals of the human ſpecies be of uſe to the metaphyſi- 
cian and moraliſt, why ſhould that of ſocieties be lefs 
uſeful to them? And why not of uſe to the political 
philoſopher ? ? If it be adyantageous to obſerve the ſocie- 
ties that exiſt at one and the ſame period, and to trace 
their connection and reſemblance, why not to obſerve 
them in a ſucceſſion of periods? Even ſpppoſing that 
ſuch obſervation might q neglected in the inveſtigation 
of ſpeculative truths, Es it to be neglected when 
* 
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the queſtion is to Apply thoſe truths to practice, and 
to deduce from ſcience the art that ſhould be the uſeful 
reſult? Do not our prejudices, and the evils that are the 
conſequence of them, derive their ſource from the x 
Judices of our anceſtors? And will at not be the ſu 60 | 

way of undeceiving vs reſpecting the one, and of pre- | 
wenting the other, to develope their origin and effects? | 
Are we not arrived at the point when there is no 
Ras any thing to fear, either from new errors, or the 
return of old ones; when no corrupt inſtitution can be 
introduced by hypocriſy, and adopted by ignorance or 
 "enthuſtaſm; when no vicious combination can effect 
the infelicity of a great people? Accordingly would it 
Bot be of advantage to know how nations have been 
deceived, corrupted, and plunged in miſery ? 
Every thing tells us that we are approaching the 
era of one of the grand revolutions of the human race. 
What can better enlighten us to what we may expect, 
hat can be a ſurer guide to us, amidſt its commotions, 
-.. #han the picture of the revolutions that have preceded 
:and prepared the way for it ? The preſent ſtate of know- 
ledge affures us that it will be happy. But is it not upon 
Condition that we know how to aſſiſt it with all our 
ſtrength? And, that the happineſs it promiſes may be 
leſs dearly bought, that it may ſpread with more rapi- 
Adity over a greater ſpace, that it may be more complete 
in its effects, is it not requiſitgito ſtudy, in the Wiſtory of 
ae beman mind, what obſtacles remain to be” feared, 
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and by what means thoſe obſtacles are to be fur- 
mounted ? 

I ſhall divide the ſpace eli which I mean to 
run, into nine grand epochs ; and ſhall preſume, in a 
tenth, to advance ſome conjectures upon the future 8 

tiny of mankind. 
I ſhall confine myſelf to the principal features that 
characteriſe each; I ſhall give them in the group, 
without. troubling myſelf with exceptions or detail. 1 
ſhall indicate the objects, of the reſults of which the 
work. itſelf will preſent the deyclopements and the 
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WI E 8 no direct . wa which o 
121 ee what has preceded the ſtate of which we are 
now to ſpeak; and it is only by examining the intel- 


lectual or moral faculties, and the phyſical conſtitution 


of man, that we are enabled to conjecture by what 
means he arrived at this firſt degree of civilization. 


: Accordingly an inveſtigation of thoſe phyſical qua- 
ties favourable to the firſt formation of ſociety, toge- 


| ther with a ſummary analyſis of the deyelopement of 


7 our intellectual or moral faculties, muſt ſerye as an in- 


mannes to this epoch. 


A ſociety conſiſting of a F 8 to be e | 


wu man. Formed at firſt by the want which children 
have of their parents, and by the affection of the mother, 


as well as that of the father, though leſs general and 


leſs lively, time was allowed, by the long continuance | 
Fr of this want, for the birth and growth of a ſentiment 


15 which muſt have excited the deſire of perpetuating the 
union. The continuance of the want was alſo ſufficient 
Wis for the advantages of the union to be felt. A family 
3 placed pon 4 fol that afford an 188 , 
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might afterwards bers n and hoodies 3 
horde. 

Hordes that may have owed their origin to he 
union of ſeveral diſtinct families, muſt have been form- 
ed more ſlowly and more rarely, the union depending 
on motiyes leſs urgent and the concurrence: of a e 


number of circumſtances. . 


The art of fabricating arms; of preparing. 2 
of procuring the utenſils requiſite for this preparation, 


of preſerving theſe aliments as a proviſion againſt. the 


ſeaſons in which it was impoſſible to procure” a freſts. 


wants, were. the firſt fruits of a continued union, and 


the firſt: features that diſtinguiſhed human ſociety from 


the ſociety obſervable in many ſpecies of beaſts... . 


In ſome of theſe hordes, the women cultivate round” | 


the huts plants which ſerve for food and ſuperſede the 
neceſſity of hunting and fiſhing. In others, formed in 


places where the earth ſpontaneouſſy offers vegetable 


nutriment, a part of the time of the ſavage is occupied 


by the care of ſeeking and gathering it. In hordes of * 


the laſt defcription, where the advantage of remaining 
united is leſs felt, civilization has been obſer ved very 
little: to exceed that of a ſociety conſiſting of a ſingle 
family. Meanwhile there has been found i in all the uſe 
of an articulate language. * 


More frequent and more durable connections als 


ſupply of them—theſe arts, confined to the moſt fimple - 


1 individuals, a OY of intereſts, the ſuecouꝝ. 
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mutually given, whether in their common el or 
againſt an enemy, muſt. have equally produced both the 
ſentiment, of juſtice and a reciprocal affeQion between 
the members of the ſociety. In a ſhort time this affec- 


tion would transform . itſelf into attachment to che 
ſociety. 1 „C 7 08 fe cat Wa BTg: 
The lake y conſequence was a violent enmity, 


and a deſire of vengeance not to be rep _ 
| 28 enemies of the horde. 


The want of a chief, e AY eee 
eee the better, and procure 
with greater eaſe a more certain and more abundant ſub- 


ſiſtence, intreduced the firft idea of public authority into 
theſe ſocieties.” In circumſtances in which the whole 
-. -- horde was intereſted, reſpecting which a common reſo- 
lntion muſt be taken, all thoſe concerned in executing 
the reſolution were to be conſulted. The weakteſs of 
the fetnales, which exempted them from the diſtant cops 
and from war, the uſual fubjects of debate, erclude 
mem alike from theſe conſultations. As the reſolutions 


demanded experience, none were admitted but ſuch as 
were ſuppoſed to poſſeſs it, The quarrels. that aroſe in a 


© ſociety diſturbed its harmony, and were calculated to de · 


ſtroy it: it was natural to agree that the deciſion of them 


mould be referred to thoſe-whoſe age and perſonal -quali- | 


ties infpired the greateſt confidence. er 
0 Ra anti > 2 
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£ | . 
The formation of a language muſt have preceded 
theſe inſtitutions. The idea of expreſſing objects by con- 


ventional ſigns appears to be above the degree of intelli- 
gence attained in this ſtage of civilization; and it is pro- 


buable they were only brought into uſe by length of time, 
by degrees, and in a manner in ſome ſort imperceptible- 
I be invention of the bow was the work of a ſingle man 
ol genius; the formation of a language that of the whole 
ſociety. Theſe two kinds of progreſs belong equally to 
the human ſpecies. - The one, more rapid, is the reſult 
of thoſe new combinations which men fayoured by na- 
ture are capable of forming ; is the fruit of their medita . 
tions and the energies they diſplay: the other, more flow, 
ariſes from the refleQions. and obſervations that offer 


themſelves to all men, and from the habits aun 


in their common courſe of liſe. | 
Regular movements adjuſted to each other it due 
proportion, are capable of being executed with "a lefs 


* degree of fatigue; and they who ſee, or hear them, per- 25 
ir order and relation with greater facility. For. 


ceive 
both thel reaſons, they form a ſource of pleaſure. Thus 
the origin of the dance, of muſic. and of poetry, may be 
traced to the infant Rate. of ſociety; They were em- 
ployed for the amuſemeut of youth and upon occaſions 
of public feſtivals. There were at that period love ſongs 
and war ſongs; and even muſical inſtruments were in- 
vented. Neither was the art of eloquence abſolutely 
—_ theſe hordes ;. at leaſt they could 


* 


their fet PO RINGS, Ws i tone, and 
e — 1. 2 
The errors that diſtinguiſh this epoch of civilization 
rte the converſion. of vengeance and cruelty towards an 
enemy into virtue; the prejudice that conſigus the fe- 
male part of ſociety to a ſort of ſlavery; the right of 
commanding in war conſidered as the prerogative. of an 
individual family; together with the firſt dawn of vari- 
ous kinds of fuperſtitian. Of thele it will be neceſſary 
to trace the origin and aſcertain the motives. For man: 
never adopts without reaſon any errors, except what 
kis early education have in a manner rendered natural: 
to bim: if he embrace any new. error, it is either be- 
cauſe it is connected with thoſe of his infancy, or be- 
_ cauſe his opinions, paſſions, intereſts, or other circum«- 


| * A diſpoſe him to embrace it. 


The only ſciences known Ee are a 
flight and crude idea of aſtronomy, and theiknowledge.: 
of certain medicinal plants employed in the cure of 
wounds and diſeaſes; and even theſe are algeady 
9 by a mixture of ſuperſtition. 9 . 
Meanwhile there is preſented to us in this epoch one 
fi of importance in the hiſtory of the human mind. We. 
can here perceive the-beginnings of an inſtitution, that 
in its progreſs has been attended with oppoſite effects, 
Accelerating the advancement of knowledge, at the 
fame time that it diſſeminated error; . enriching the 


into ignorance” and religious ſervitude, and obliging 
them to purchaſe a few . e at the * 
of a long and ſhameful tyranny. eh 
ane e is cli ove eb; 
taries of the elements of the ſciences or proceſſes of the 
arts, of the myſteries or ceremonies of religion, of the 
practices of ſuperſtition, and frequently even of the 
ſecrets of legiſlation” and polity. I mean- that ſepara- 
tion of the human race into two portions ; the one deſ- 
tined to teach, the other to believe; the one proudly-+ 
concealing what it vainly boaſts of knowing, the. other 
receiving with reſpect whatever its teachers conde- 
ſcend to reveal: the one wiſhing to raiſe itſelf above 
reaſon, the other humbly renouncing reaſon, and de- 
baſing itſelf below humanity, by acknowledging in its 
fellow men prerogatiyes n, to their common 
nature. | Is + 
This diſtin ion, of which, at Fx loſe of the 
eighteenth century, we ſtill ſee the remains in our 
prieſts, is obſervable in the leaſt civilized tribes of 
ſavages, who have already their quacks and ſorcerers. 
It is too general, and too conſtantly meets the eye in 
all the ſtages of civilization, not to have a foundation 
in nature itſelf: and we ſhall. accordingly find in the 
ſtate: of the human faculties at this early period of 
ſociety, the cauſe of the credulity of the firſt dupes, and 
of the rude cunning of the firſt impoſtors =. 
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d ant, from the ill ſucceſs of the next chace, or the 
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in hunting, muſt readily bave occurred, when their do- 
ty rendered the preſervation of them a taſk of no 
hunters afforded theſe animals an ample ſubſiſtence, 
when the family poſſeſſed a greater quantity of them 
; than it could for the preſent confume, and at the ſame 
time might have reaſon to apprehend the being expoſed 


[28 8 of the ſeaſons. 
x hs we Ke 


againſt a time of need, it was obſerved: that they might 
be made to multiply, and thus furniſh a more durable 


proviſion, Their milk afforded © farther reſource: 


| and thoſe fruits of a flock, which, at firſt, were regard-- 


- ed onily as a ſupplement to the produce of the chace, 


became the molt certain, moſt abundant and leaſt pain- | 


ful means of ſubſiſtence. Accordingly the chace ceaſed 


ee e refarrece and 


| ſoon as any reſource at all ; it was purſued only as a 


.. pleaſure, or as à neceſſary precaution for keeping beaſts 
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of prey from the flocks, which, become more numerous, 
could no longer ſind round the n. of their 
keepers a ſufficient nouriſmment. 

A more ſedentary and leſs fatiguing life affqrded 
eiſure favourable to the developement of the mind. 
Secure of ſubſiſtence, no longer anxious reſpecting 
their firſt and indiſpenſable wants, men ſought, in the 

means of providing for thoſe wants, new ſenſations. | 

The arts made ſome progreſs : new light was ac- 
quired reſpeQting that of maintaining domeſtic animals, 
REO OT Ns TEN of improving 
their breed. 1 
Wool was uſed for mv and cloth ſubſtituted 

in the place of fins. 
Family ſocieties became more urbane, vichoutheing 
j leſs intimate. As the flocks of each could not multi- 
| ply in the ſame proportion, a difference of wealth was 
| eſtabliſhed. Then was ſuggeſted the idea of one man 
| ſharing the produce of his flocks. with another who 
had no flocks, and who was to devote his time and 
ſtrength to the care they require. Then it was found 
that the labour of a young and able individual was of 
more value than the expence of his bare ſubſiſtence ; 
and the cuſtom was introduced of retaining priſoners 
of war as ſlaves, inſtead of putting them to death. 

Hoſpitality, which is practiſed alſo among favages, 
aſſumes in the paſtoral ſtate a more decided and im- 
portant character, even among thoſe wandering hordes 


"hs; 
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1 Moe fre- 
quent occaſions occur for the reciprocal exerciſe of 

this act of humanity between man and man, between 
done people and another. E becomes; a focal 25 
been We OT 1 
| As ſome families poſſeſſed not only a fie, GablL 
ence, but a conſtant ſuperfluity, while others were 
deſtitute of the neceſſaries of life, natural compaſſion 
for” the ſufferings of the latter gave birth to the ſenti- 
EG W pc. of beneficerice. n 
bann of courſe muſt have 0 The d! 
bt women became leſs ſevere, and the wives of the rich 
were no longer condemned to fatiguing labours. 
A greater variety of articles employed in caſing 
the different wants, a greater number of inſtruments to 
a "preps e theſe wants, and a greater inequality in their 
; if Wution, gave energy to exchange, and converted 
it into actual commerce: it was impoſſible it ſhould 
extend without the neceſſity of a common meaſure * 
2 of money being felt. ein 
Hordes became more numerous. At the fe 3 in 
* the more eaſily to maintain their flocks, they placed 
habitations, when fixed, more apart from each other; 
or changed them into movable encampments, as ſoon 
a8 they had diſcovered the uſe of certain ſpecies of ani- 
mals they had tamed, in drawing or carrying burthens. 
Each nation had its chief for the conduct of war; 
bot being divided into tribes, from the neceſſity of 
r : 7 8875 
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ſuperiority was attached almoſt uniyerſally to certain 
families. The heads however of families in poſſeſhon 


ſhated in that of the chiefs of the nation; at leaſt when, 


ploits they had performed, they were conceived to be 


omg} ons between men arived at the age of ma- 
turity. , 

The conſuls of the chiefs of the family or r tribe de- 
cided, from ideas of natural juſtice or of eſtabliſned 


uſage, the numerous and intricate diſputes chat 4 
prevailed. The tradition of theſe deciſions, by 


firming and perpetuating the uſage, ſoon formed a kind 


progreſs y bad rendered in other reſpeQs neceſ- 
fary. T of property and its rights had acquired 
greater extent and preciſion. The diviſion of inhe- 
ritances becoming more important, there was a neceſſity 


that were entered into being more frequent, were no 


ſubjected to forms; and the manner of verifying them, 
ſecure their execution, had alſo i its laws, 
D 


ſbeuring paſturage, each tribe had alſo its chief. "This 


of numerous flocks, a multitude of llaves, and who em- 
ployed in their ſervice à great number of poor, partook 
of the authority of the chiefs of the tribe, as theſe alſo 


from the reſpect due to age, to experience, and the ex- 


worthy of it. And it is, at this epoch of ſociety chat 
we mult place the origin of ſlavery, and incquality of 


o 


of juriſprudence more regular” and coherent than the | 


of ſubjecting it to fixed regulations. The agreements 


longer Gonlped to ſuch ſimple objects; they were to be : 


* 
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The abby of- "Sei the ſtars, is 
| hich in long evenings they afforded to the mind, and 
; the leiſure. enjoyed by the ſhepherds, elletcd a e 
3 degree of improvement in aſtronomy.” Ki 
| But we obſerve advancing at the ſame time 4. art 
| of deceiving men in order to rob them, and of aſſuming 


_ - -Over their opinions an authority founded upon the hopes 


25 tural powers, acquire a ſort of refinement : and with this 


and fears of the imagination. More regular forms of 
worſhip begin to be eſtabliſhed, and ſyſtems of faith leſs 
coarſely combined. The ideas entertained of ſuperna- 


; refinement we ſee ſpring up in one place pontiff princes, 
in another ſacerdotal families or tribes, in a third col- 


|  leges of prieſts ; ; 2 claſs of individuals uniformly affect- 


ae ing inſolent prerogatives, ſeparating themſelves from 


4 enk in pieces their chains. 


people, che better to enflave them, and ſeizing ex- 
clit ely upon medicine and aſtronomy, that they may 
poſſeſs every hold upon the mind for ſubjugating it, and 
leave no means by which*to Ubmaſle their ey, and 


Languages were enriched vient com: 
| Egirative or Jeſs bold. The images employed were 
more varied and more pleaſing. They were acquired in 
paſtoral life, as well as in the ſavage life of the foreſts, 
- from the regular phenomena of nature, as well as from 

its wildneſs and eccentiicitiess Sorg, poetry, and 
755 inſtruments of muſic were improved during a leifare that 


I hs 
produced an audience more peaceable, and at the fame 
time more difficult to pleaſe, and allowed the artiſt to 
reflect on his own ſentiments, examine his firſt ideas, 
and form a ſelection from them. 4 
It could not have eſcaped obſeryation that ſome 
plants yielded the flocks a better and more abundant 
ſubſiſtence than others. The advantage was accord- 
ingly felt of favouring the production of theſe, of 1epa- 
rating them from plants leſs natritive, unwholeſome, 
and even dangerous; and the means of effecting this 
were diſcovered. | 
| In like manner, where plants, grain, the ſpontaneous 
fruits of the earth, contributed with the produce of the 
flocks to the ſubſiſtence of man, it muſt equally have been 
obſerved how thoſe vegetables multiplied ; and the care 


muſt have followed of collecting them nearer to the habt- 


tations; of ſeparating them from uſeleſs vegetables at 
they might occupy a ſoil to themſelves; of ſecuring them 
from untamed beaſts, from the flocks, and even from the. 
rapacity of other men. 
Theſt eas muſt have equally W and even 
ſooner, in more fertile countries, where the ſpontaneous 
productions of the earth almoſt ſufficed of themſelves for 
the ſupport of men; who now began to devote . 
to agriculture. 

In ſuch a country, and under a happy climate, the 
fame ſpace of ground produces, in corn, roots, and fruit, 
wherewith to maintain a greater number of men than if 
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36 | | 
employed as paſturage. Accordin aly, when the nature 
of the ſoil rendered not ſuch cultivation too laborious, 
when the diſcovery was made of employing therein thoſe 
ſame animals uſed by paſtoral tribes for the tranſport 
from place to place of themſelves and their effects, agri- 
culture became the moſt plentiful ſource of ſubſiſtence, 
the firſt occupation of men; and the human race arrived 
at the third epoch of its progreſs. | 

There are -people who have remained, from time 
immemortal, in one of the two ſtates we bave deſcribed. 


They have not only not riſen of themſelves to any higher 


degree of improvement, but the connection and commer- 
cial intercourſe: they have had with nations more civili- 
zed have failed to produce this effect. Such connec- 


tions and intercourſe have communicated to them ſome 
CS knowledge, ſome induſtry, and a great many vices, but 


never been able to draw them from their ſtate of 
mental ſtagnation. 5 

The principal cauſes of this ee, are to be 
found in climate; in habit; in the ſweets apnexed to 
this ſtate of almoſt complete independence, An indepen- 
dence not to be equalled but in a ſociety more perfect 
even than our own; in the natural attachment of man to 
opinions received from his infancy, and to the cuſtoms 
of his country; in the averſion. that ignorance feels to 
every ſort of novelty; in bodily and-more eſpecially men- 
tal indolence, which ſuppreſs the feeble and as yet 
ſcarcely exiſting ſpark of curioſity; and laſtly, in the 


1 
empire which ſuperſtition already exerciſes over theſe 


infant ſocieties: To theſe cauſes muſt be added the 
ararice, cruelty, corruption and prejudices of poliſhed . 
nations, Who appear to theſe people more powerful, 
more rich, more informed, more active, but at the ſame 
time more vicious, and particularly leſs happy than 
themſelves. They muſt frequently indeed have been 
leſs ſtruck with the ſuperiority of ſuch nations, than ter- 
rified at the multiplicity and extent of their wants, the 
torments of their avarice, the never ceaſing agitations of 
their ever active, ever inſatiable paſhons. This deſcrip. - | 
tion of people has by ſome philoſophers been pitied, and 
by others admired and applauded; theſe have conſidered! 
as wiſdom and virtue, what the former have called by | 
the names of ſtupidity and ſloth. | . 
The queſtion in debate between them will be r d 
in the courſe of this work. It will there be ſeen'w Why 
the progreſs of the mind has not been at all times accom- - 
panied with an equal progreſs towards happineſs and vir- 
tue; and how the leaven of prejudices and errors has 
polluted the good that ſhould flow from knowledge, a 
good which depends more upon the purity of that know- - 
ledge than its extent. Then it will be found that the 
ſtormy and arduous tranſition of a rude ſociety to the 
ſtate of civilization of an enlightened and free people, 
implies, no degeneration of the human ſpecies, but is a a 
neceſſary criſis in its gradual advance towards abſolute 


perfection. Then it 2 found that it is not the in- 
. 


creaſe of knowledge, but its decline, that has produced 
the vices of poliſhed nations, and that, inſtead of cor- 
rupting, it has in all caſes ſoftened, where it has been 


unable to correct or to change the manners of men. 
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THIRD EPOCH. 


Progreſs of Mankind from the Arricaltural State to the In- 
vention of Alphabetical Writing. 


Th E uniformity of the picture we have 
hitherto drawn will ſoon diſappear; and we ſhall no lon- 
ger have to delineate thoſe indiſtinct features, thoſe ſlight 
ſhades of difference, that diſtinguiſh the manners, cha- 
racers, opinions and ſuperſtitions of men, rooted, as 
it were, to their ſoil, and perpetuating almoſt without 
mixture a fingle family. | * 

nvaſions, conqueſts, the rife and overthrow of em- 
pires, will ſhortly be ſeen mixing and confounding na- 
tions, ſome times diſperſing them over a new territory, 
ſometimes covering the ſame ſpot with different people. 
Fortuitous events will continually interpoſe; and 
derange the ſlow but regular movement of nature, often 
retarding, ſometimes accelerating it. 


The appearances we obſerve in a nation in any parti- 
ccithr age, have frequently their cauſe in a revolution hap- 
pening ten ages before it, and at a diſtance of a thou- 
ſand leagues; and the night of time conceals a great 
portion of thoſe eyents, the influence of which we ſee 


. 
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operating upon the men who have preceded us, and 
ſometimes extending to ourſelves. 

But we have firſt to conſider the effects of the change 
of which we are ſpeaking, in a ſingle people, and inde- 
pendently of the influence that conqueſts and the inter- 
mixture of nations may have exerciſed. 
Agriculture attaches man to the ſoil which he cul- 
4 tivates. It is no longer his perſon, his family, his im- 
plements for hunting, that it would ſuffice him to 
4 tranſport; it is no longer even his flocks which he 
mint drive before him. The ground not belonging in 
common. to all, he would find in his flight no ſubſiſtence, 
1 ““ ˙ oc For: which the: eros 
| | his ſupport. 15 " * g 
Each parcel of und bas a maſter, to 4 alone 
de fruits of it belong. The harveſt exceeding the 
maintenance of the animals and men by whom it has 
been prepared, farniſhes the proprietor with an annual 
wealth, that he has no Wy: of Ry with his 
Ou labour. 
In the two Gear ſtates of ee every individual, 
or every family at leaſt, practiſed nearly all the neceſſary 
But when there were men, who, without labour, 
-hved upon the produce of their land, and others Who 
received wages; when occupations were multiplied, and 
the proceſſes of the arts become more extenſive and 
complicate, common intereſt ſoon enforced a ſeparation 
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of them. — that the induſtry of an indi- 
vidual, when confined to fewer objects, was more com- 
plete; that the hand executed with greater readineſs and 
preciſion a ſmaller number of operations that long habit 
had rendered more familiar; that a leſs degree of under- 
ſtanding was required to perform a work well, when 
that work had been more frequently repeated. 

Accordingly, while one portion of men devoted 
themſelves to the labours of huſbandry, others prepared 
the neceſſary inſtruments. The care of the flocks, 
domeſtic economy, and the making of different articles 
of apparel, became in like manner diſtinct employments. 
As, in families poſſeſſing but little property, one of 
theſe occupations was inſufficient of itſelf to engroſs the 
whole time of an individual, ſeveral were performed by 
the ſame perſon, for which he received the wages only 
of a ſingle man. Soon the materials uſed in the arts 
increaſing, and their nature demandipg different modes 
of treatment, ſuch as were analogous in this reſpect 
became diſtinct from the reſt, and had a particular claſs 
of workmen. Commerce expanded, embraced a greater 
number of objects, and derived them from a greater 
extent of territory: and then was formed another claſs 
of men, whoſe ſole occupation was the purchaſs of 
commodities for the purpoſe of preſerving, mi 
or ſelling them again with profit. 

Thus to the three claſſes of men before Altiaguich 
able in paſtoral life, that of proprietors, that of the 


domeſtics of their family, and laſtly, that of flaves, we 
Ianto 
that of merchants, , ** 

Them iwas, that, b 


aompact, and more intricate, the neceſhty was felt of a 


determining with greater preciſion the puniſhments for 
ermes, and the forms to: be obſerved as to contracis; 
of ſabjecling to ſeverer rules the means of aſcertaining 


daud vexifying the facts to which ac lor to be 
* Applied. * 1 r Mn n Da TRAILS: eie, 


This progreſs. | was. thn Goth) and. NPY work of 
neceſhty and concurring circumſtances : it is but a ſtep 
ur two farther in the route we have already waced i 
1 Rb n. . 

In the firſt two epochs, Sd do- 
. The children were inſtructed by reſiding wi, 
ahe- father, in the, common labours that were followed, 
or the ſew arts that were known. From him they 
received the ſmall number of traditions that ſormed the 
| hiſtory of the horde or of the family, the fables that 


euſtoms, together with the principles and prejudices 


chat compaſed their pretty code of morality. Singing, 
ae 0 ebene teen ene ſoci- 

2 of their friends. 8 
In the . ve are hat. vat children 


| 1 richer families received a ſort of common educa- 


| 
g 


| | 4 
nion, either in towns, from converſation with the old 
and experienced; or in the houſe of a chief, to whom 


they attached themſelves. Here it was they were in- 


ſtructed in the la wa, cuſtoms and prejudices of the coun- 
try, and learned to chant e e of the events 
of its ſtory. 

Ana ae heidi) Had: enſhact's 
greater equality between the ſexes. The wives were no 
longer conſidered as ſimple objects of utility, as only the 


more familiar ſlaves of their maſter. Man looked upen 


them as companions, and ſaw how conducive they might = 
be made to his happineſs. Meanwhile, even in coun- 
tries where they were treated with moſt reſpect, where 
polygamy: was proſcribed, neither reaſon nor Juſtice ex- 
_ tended ſo far as to an entire reeiprocity as to the right 
of divorce, and an equal eee | 
| n. 1h | '4 $45 4 h 
The hiſtory of this elaſs Fe def wide 
Influence on the lot of the human ſpecies, muſt enter 


into the picture I have propoſed to draw; and nothing 


can better evince how cloſely. man's nn is con- 
nected with the progreſs of reaſon. 

Some nations remained diſperſed" over the country. 
Others united themſelves in towns, which became 
the reſidence of the common chief, called by a name 
anſwering to the word Ling, of the chieſs of tribes who 
partook his power, and of the elders of every great 

Family, There the common affiirs'of the-fociety were 


* 


* * 
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brought together the moſt valuable part of his wealth, 
hat it might be ſecure from robbers; who mult of courſe 
| have multiplied with ſedentary riches. | When nations 
remained diſperſed over a territory, cuſtom determined 
the time and place where the chiefs were to meet for 
deliberation upon the general intereſts of nn e | 
and the adjudication of ſuits. | | MEISE $2487 Tre 4 
Nations who acknowledged a camMmon-origio, wha 
* ſpoke the ſame language, without abjuring war with | 
each other, entered almoſt univerſally i into a confederacy 
more or leſs cloſe, and agreed to unite themſelyes, either 
againſt foreign enemies, or mutually to avenege their 
wong. or to diſcharge in common ſome religious duty. 
+. Hoſpitality and commerce produced even ſome laſt- 

1 Aa ties between nations different in origin, cuſtoms and 
language ; ties that by robbery and war were often diſ- 
ſolved, but which. y, ſtronger than the love of 
pillage or a thirſt for vengeance, afterwards renewed. 
To murder the vanquiſhed, or to ſtrip and reduce 

right between nations inimical to each other. Ceſſions 
of territory, ranſoms, tribute, in eg e _hem 
ol thoſe barbarous outrages. © 1644 

At this epoch every Ne amr 

ſoldier... He who had the beſt, and beſt knew how to 

_ . exerciſe them, ho could furniſh arms for others, upon 


% 
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the proviſion he had amaſſed was in à capacity to ſupply 
their wants, neceſſarily became a chief. But this obs. 
dience, almoſt voluntary, did not n them in a ſer- 


| vile dependence. 


As there was ſeldom kata as 
there were no public expences to which the citizens 


were obliged to contribute, and ſuch as it became ne- 


ceſſary to incur were defrayed out of the property of the 
chiefs, or the lands that were preſerved ia common; 
as the idea of reſtricting induſtry and commerce by re- 
gulations was unknown; as offenſive war was decided 
by general conſent, or undertaken by thoſe only who - 


| were allured by the love of glory or deſire of pillage ;— 


man believed himſelf free in theſe rude governments, 
notwithſtanding the Hereditary ſucceſſion, almoſt uni- 
verſal, of their firſt chiefs or kings, and the preroga- 
tive, uſurped by other ſubordinate chiefs, of ſharing 
alone the political authority, and exerciſing the fune- 
tions of government as well as of magiſtracy. 

But frequently a king ſurrendered himſelf to the 
impulſe of perſonal vengeance, to the commiſſion of ar- 
bitrary acts of violence; frequently, in theſe privileged 
families, pride, hereditary hatred, the fury of love and 
thirſt for gold, engendered and multiplied crimes, while 
the chiefs aſſembled in towns, the inſtruments of the 
paſſions of kings, excited therein ſactions and civil wars, 


_ oppreſſed the people by iniquitous judgments, and tor- 


ananteil them by the enormirie of their ambition and 
Tapacity, 
In many nations W —.— of theſe A ex- 
hayſted the patience of the people, who accordingly 
extirpated, baniſhed, or ſubjected them to the common 
law; it was rarely tliat their title, with a limited autho- 
rity, was preſerved to them; and we ſee take place 
what has ſince been called by the name of republics. 
In other places, theſe kings, ſurrounded with mi- 
*nions, becauſe they had arms and treaſures to beſtow 
on them, exerciſed an abſolute Ae and ſuch was 
the origin of tyranny. | 
. Elſewhere, particularly in countries where the wall 
vations: did not unite together in towns, the firſt forms 
of thoſe crude inſtitutions were preſerved, till the period 
in which theſe people, either fell under the yoke of 2 
conqueror, or, inſtigated by the ſpirit of robbery, ſpread 
themſelves over ayforeign territory. . 
This tyranny, compreſſed within too narrow a 6 
* -could have but a ſhort duration. The people ſoon 
threw off a yoke which force alone impoſed, and opi- 
nion had been unable to maintain. The monſter was 
ſeen too nearly not to excite more horror than dread: 
and force as well as opinion could forge no durable 
chains, if tyrants did not extend their empire to a dif. 
tance ſufficiently great to be able, by dividing the na- 
tion they oppreſſed, to conceal from it the ſecret of its 
own Meer and of their weaknels, 
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The hiſtory of republics belongs to the next epochs = 


But that which we are MR will nn 2 
a new ſpectaele. 

An agricultural people, ſubjected to a a ecke power, 
does not abandon its hearths : ARG. * it to * 
bour for its maſters, 

Sometimes the ruling nation contents itfelf with 
leaving, upon the conquered territory, chiefs to govern, 
foldiers to defend it, and eſpecially to keep in awe the 
Inhabitants; and with exacting from the ſubmiſſive and 
diſarmed ſubjects a tribute in money or in proviſion. = 
Sometimes it ſeizes upon the territory itſelf, diſ- 
tributing the property of it to he officers and ſoldiers: 
in that caſe it annexes to each eſtate the old oecupiers 


that cultivated it, and ſubjects them to this new kind of - 


ffavery, which' is regulated by laws more or lefs rigor. 
dus. Military ſervice, and a tribute from the indivi- 
duals of the conquered people, are the conditions upon 
which the enjoyment of theſe lands is granted to them. 

Sometimes the ruling nation referves to itſelf the 
property of the territory, and diſtributes only the uſu- 
ſruct upon the ſame conditions as in the preceding in- 
Commonly, however, all theſe modes of recom- 
penſing the inſtruments of conqueſt, and of robbing 
the vanquiſhed, are adopted at the ſame time. 

Hence we ſee new claſſes of men ſpring up; the 
deſcendants. of the conquering nation and- thoſe of the 


. 
* 
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| oppreſſed 3 an heriditary nobility, not however to be 
confounded with the patrician dignity of republics 3 4 
people condemned to labour, to dependence, to a ſtate 
of degradation, but not to ſlavery; and laſtly, ſlaves 
attached to the glebe, a claſs differing- from that of do- 
meſtic ſlaves; whoſe ſervitude is leſs arbitrary, and who 
may. appeal againſt. the caprices of their maſters to the 
It is here alſo. we may obſerve the origin of the 
feodal. ſyſtem, a peſt that has not been peculiar to our 
own climate, but has found. a footing in almoſt every 
part of the globe, at the ſame periods of civilization, 
and Whenever a country has been occupied by two 
people between whom victory has eſtabliſhed an heredi- 


danxy inequality. 


In fine, deſpotiſm was alſo, the but of DDR 
By: deſpotiſm I here mean, in order to diſtinguiſh it 
_.. from tyrannies of a tranſient duration, the oppreſſion of 
a. people. by a. ſingle man, who governs it by opinion, 
by habit, and above all, by a military force, over the 
individuals of which he exerciſes himſelf an arbitrary 
authority, but at the. ſame time is obliged to reſpect 
their prejudices, flatter their caprices, and ſooth their 
avidity and pride. 

Perſanally guarded by a numerous ind ſelec portion 
of this armed force, taken from the conquering nation or 
conſiſting of foreigners, immediately ſurrounded by the 
moſt powerful military chieſs; holding the provinces ip 


13 Wn 
awe by means of generals who have the control of infe- 
| rior detachments of this ſame armed body, the deſpot 
reigns by terror: nor is the poſſibility conceived, either 
by the depreſſed people, or any of thoſe diſperſed chiefs, . 
rivals as they are to each other, of bringing againſt this 
man a force, which the armies He has = g command. 
would not be able to cruſh at the inſtant. | 
A mutiny of the guards, an inſurrection in the capi- 
tal, may be fatal to the deſpot, without cruſhing deſpo- 
tiſm. The general of an army, by deſtroying a family 
rendered ſacred by prejudice, may eſtabliſh a new dy- 
naſty, but it is only to exerciſe a fimilar tyranny, 
In this third epoch, the people who have yet not 
experienced the misfortune, either of conquering, or of 
being conquered, exhibit a picture of thoſe ſimple but 
ſtrong virtues of agricultural nations, thoſe manners of 
heroic times, rendered ſo intereſting by a mixture of 
greatneſs and ferocity, of generoſity and barbariſm, that 
we are ſtill ſo far ſeduced as to admire and even regret: - 
them. | 
On the contrary; in empires founded by conquerors,” 
we are preſented with a picture containing all the gra- 
dations and ſhades of that abaſement and corruption, to 
which deſpotiſm and ſuperſtition can reduce the human 
ſpecies. There we ſee ſpring up taxes upon induſtry 
and commerce, exactions obliging a man to purchaſe the 
right of employing as he pleaſes his own faculties, laws 
reſtricting him in the choice of his labour and{uſe-of.- 
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bi property, other laws compelling the children to follow 
the profeſſion of their-parents, confiſcations, cruel and 
- atrocious puniſhments, in ſhort, all thoſe acts of arbitrary 
power, of legalized tyranny, of ſuperſtitious wickedneſs, 
that a contempt of human nature has been able to invent. 
In hordes that have not undergone any conſiderable 

revolution, we may obſerve the progreſs of civilization 
ſtopping at no very elevated point. Meanwhile men 
already felt the want of new ideas or ſenſations; a want 
which: is the firſt moving power in the progreſs of the 
human mind, equally awakening a taſte for the ſuper- 
_ fluities of luxury, inciting induſtry and a ſpirit of curioſity, 
and piercing with an eager eye the veil with which na- 
ture has concealed her ſecrets, But it has happened, 
- almoſt univerſally, that, to eſcape this want, men have 
ſoughtzamd embraced with a kind of phrenzy, phyſical 
means of procuring ſenſations that may -be continually 
renewed. Such is the practice of uſing fermented 
liquors, hot drinks, opium, tobacco, and betel. There 
are few nations among whom one or other of theſe 
practices is not obſerved, from which is derived a plea- 
ſore that occupies whole days, or is repeated at every. 
ipterval, that prevents the weight of time from being 
felt, ſatisfies the neceſlity of having the faculties rouſed 
or employed, and at laſt blunting the edge of this neceſ- 
fity, thus prolongs. the duration of the infancy and 
inactivity of the human mind. Theſe practices, which 
haveptoyed an obſtacle to the progreſs of ignorant and 


- 
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51 
enſlaved nations, produce alſo their effects in wiſer and 
more civilized countries, preventing truth from diffufing 
through all claſſes of men a pure and equal light. 
By expoſing what was the ſtate of the arts in the 
firſt two periods of ſociety, it will be ſeen how to thoſe 


of working wood, ſtone, or the bones of animals, of 
preparing ſkins, and weaving cloths, theſe infant peo- 
ple were able to add the more difficult ones of dyeing, 
of making earthen ware, and even their firſt attempts 


upon metals. 


-In iſolated nations the ng of theſe arts ouſt 
havi been flow ; but the intercourſe, flight as it was, 
which took place between them, ſerved to haſten it. 
A new method of proceeding, a better contrivance, 
diſcovered by one people, became common to-its neigh- 
bours. Conqueſt, which has ſo often deſtroyed the 
arts, began with extending, and contributed to the im- 
proving of them, before it ſtopped their progreſs, or 
was inſtrumental to their fall. 

We obſerve many of theſe arts carried to the high- 
eſt degree of perfection in countries, where the long 
influence of ſuperſtition and deſpotiſm has completed 
the degradation of all the human faculties. But, if 
we ſcrutiniſe the wonderful production of this ſervile 
induſtry, we ſhall find nothing in them which announces 


the inſpiration of genius; all the improvements appear 
to be the ſlow and painful work of reiterated practice; 


every where may be ſeep, anidlt this labour whifhiaſto- 
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* origin. 
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medicine, the moſt ſimple notions of anatomy, the 

knowledge of plants and minerals, the firlt elements or 
the ſtudy of che phenomena of nature, acquired ſome 
improvement, or rather extended themſelves by he 
mere influence of time, which, increaſing the ſtock of 
_6bſervations, led, in a manner flow, but ſure, to the 
| eaſy and almoſt inſtant perception of ſome of the genes 
ee eee W 
ber to lead. e 
Meanwhile this improvement was eee ben; 
der; and the ſciences would have remained for a lows 
ger period in a ſtate of earlieſt infancy, if certain fami- 
lies, and efpecially particular caſts, had not made them 
the firſt foundation of their reputation and power. 
Already the obſervation of man and of ſocieties 

had been connected with that of nature. Already a 

ſmall number of moral maxims, of a practical, as well 

is à political kind, had been tranſmitted from genera- 
tion to generation. Theſe. were ſeized upon by thoſe 

caſts : religious ideas, prejudices, and different ſuper- 
ſtitions contributed to a ſtill farther increaſe of their 
power. They ſucceeded the firſt aſſociations, or firſt 
© families, of empirics and ſoroerers; but they praciiſed 
more art to deceive and 1 the mind, 2 now 
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poſſeſſed, the apparent auſterity of their lives, an affected 
contempt for what was the object of the deſires of vul- 
gar men, gave weight to their impoſtures, while theſe 
impoſtures at the ſame time rendered ſacred, in the eyes 
of the people, their ſlender ſtock of knowledge, and 
their hypocritital virtues. The members of theſe ſocie- 
ties purſued at firſt, almoſt with equal ardour, two very 
different objects: one, that of acquiring for themſelves 
new information; the other, that of employing ſuch as 

they had already acquired in deceiving the people, and 
gaining an aſcendancy over their minds. | 
. Their ſages devoted their attention [particularly to 
aſtronomy : and, as far as we can judge from the 
ſcattered remains of the monuments of their labours, 
they appear to have carried it to the higheſt poſſible 
pitch to which, without the aid of teleſcopes, without 
che aſſiſtance of mathematical theories ſuperior to the 
firſt elements, it can be ſuppoſed to arrive. 

In reality, by means of a continued courſe of obs 
ſervations, an idea ſufficiently accurate of the motion 
of the ſtars may be acquired; by which to calculate 
and predict the phenomena of the heavens. Thoſe em- 
pirical laws, ſo much the eafier attained as the atten. 
tion becomes extended through a greater ſpace of time; 
did not indeed lead theſe firſt aſtronomers to the diſco. 
very of the general laws: of the ſyſtem of theſuniverſe ; 


but they ſufficiently ſupplied their place for eyery pur- 
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poſe that might! intereſt the wants or curiofity of man, 
and ſerve to augment the credit vr F 
excluſive right of inſtructing him. | 
: Job foods haten thank wncde indent Gr the 
Wasen aritkᷣmetical ſcales, that happy mode of 
repreſeating all poſſible numbers by a ſmall quantity of 
figns, and of executing, by teclinicab operations: of 2 
very ſimple nature, calculations: which the human inteb- 
le&, left to itſelf, eould not have reached. This is the 
ers of the mind, by means of vrhich it can extend inde- 
fnitely its limits, without its being l r- ity 
thus far halt thou go, and no farther, ' 

| But they do not appear ani binc-einrodbd che RR 
ef arithmetic beyond its firſt operations he 

Their geometry, including what was neceſſary for 
6 as for the practice of aſtronomy, i 
bounded by that celebrated problem which Pythagoras 
_ carried with him into Greece, or diſcovered ane w. 
The conſlructing of machines they refignee to thoſe 
by whom the machines were to be uſed. Some recitals, 
however, in which there is a mixture of fable, ſeem 
10 indicate their having cultivated themſelves this branch 
af che ſciences, and employed it as one of the br 
| e upon the mind by a ſemblance of prodig. 
be laus of motion, Pap ures; A 

| powers autuncbed not their notice. | C 
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If they ſtudied medicine and ſurgery, that part eſpe- 
cially the object of which is the treatment of wounks 
anatomy was neglected by them. 

Their knowledge in botany, and in natural hiſtory; 
was confined to the articles uſed as remedies, and to 
ſome plants and minerals, the ſingular proper of which 
might aſſiſt their projects. 

Their chymiſtry, reduced to the moſt —_ pro- 
ceſſes, without theory, without method, without analyſis, 
conſiſted in the making certain preparations, in the 
knowledge of a few ſecrets relative to medicine or the 
arts, or in the acquiſition of ſome noſtrums calculated to 
dazzle an ignorant multitude, ſubjected to chiefs not leſs 
ignorant than itſelf. 

The progreſs of 8 they conſidered but as a 
Tecondary object, as an inſtrument of perpetuating or 
extending their power. They ſought Truth only to 
diffuſe errors; and it is not to be ene x; ſo ſel- 
dom found her. 

C Th ns oP ET# this pro- 
greſs of eyery kind, it would not have been attainable?” 
if theſe men had · not known che art of writing, the only 
way by which traditions can be rendered ſecure and per- 
manent, and knowledge, in proportion as it inereaſes, 
be communicated and tranſmitted to poſterity, . 

| Accordingly, hieroglyphic writing was either one of 
their firſt inventions, or had: been diſcovered prior to tha 


* 
© 


. n of caſts aſſuming to themſelves the preroguire 
K zuſirgcon: wennn 
As the view foods was not a rad 
to govern the mind, they not only ayoided communica- 
ting to the people the whole of their knowledge, but 
adulterated with errors ſuch portions as they thought 
proper to difeloſe. They taught not what they believed 
to be true, but what they thought favourable to their 
Own. end. gk f 
Every thing wich 3 aks . Fe them 
had i in it a ſtrange mixture of ſomething ſupernatural, 
facred, celeſtial, which led theſe men to be regarded as 
beiogs ſuperior. to humanity, as [inveſted with a divine 
character, as deriving from heaven. itſelf: information 
prohibited to the reſt of mankind. 5s 
g Theſe, men had therefore abr one * 
themſelves, the other for the people. Frequently even, 
as they were divided into many orders, each order reſer- 


ved to itſelf its own myſteries. All the inferior orders 
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„ another nations 


were at once both knaves and dupes; and it was only 


Ah a few adepts that all the mazes of n 


ſyſtem were underſtood and developed. 

No circumſtance proved more 3 to de. 
eſtabliſhment of this double, doctrine, than the changes 
which time, and the intercourſe and mixtures of nations, 
introduced into language. The double-doctrine men, 
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thereby cred the nag of having ov that was 


| — Sept. 


'The firſt mode of writing, which . 


* painting more or leſs accurate, either of the thing 
itſelf or of an analogous object, giving place to a more 


fimple mode, in which the rẽſemblance of theſe objects 


| was nearly effaced, in which ſcarcely any gos were 
employed but ſuch as were in a manner purely conven» 
tional, the ſecret doctrine came to have a writing, as it 
had before a language to itſelf. 


In the origin and upon the firſt introduction of lan- 
metaphor, and every phraſe 


guage, almoſt every word is a 
an allegory. The mind catches at once both the ſigu- 
rative and natural ſenſe ; the word ſuggeſts at the ſame 
inſtant with the idea, the analogous image by which it 
has been expreſſed. But from the habit of employing 2 
word in a figurative ſenſe, the mind alternately fixed 
upon that alone, heedleſs of the original meaning: and 
thus the figurative ſenſe of a word became r its 


Proper and ordinary ſigniſication. 


The prieſts by whom the firſt allegorical . | 


was preſerved, employed it with the people, who were 
no longer capable of diſcovering its true meaning; and 
who, accuſtomed to take words in one acceptation only, 
that generally received, pictured to themſelves I know 


not what abſurd and ridiculous fables, in expreſſions that 


| conveyed to the minds of the prieſts but a plain and 
ſimple truth. The ſame uſe was made by the prieſts of 


"==, 
„ 
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"their 1 writing. The people ſaw men, animals, 


monſters, where the prieſts meant only to repreſent an 
aſtronomical ene an e ne of 


= year. . 


Tus, for W e the pete i in Fins wes, 
| Sar, invented, and introduced almoſt every where, the 
| metaphyſical ſyſtem of a great, immenſe and eternal 
ALL, of which the whole of the beings that exiſted were 


only parts, of which the various changes obſervable in 
the univerſe were but modifications. The heayens ſtruck 


them in no other light than as groupes of ſtars diſperſed 


| 7 through the immenfity of ſpace, planets deſcribing mo- 


tions more or leſs con 


icate, and phenomena purely 


phyſical reſulting from their reſpective poſitions. They 
alfixed names to theſe conſtellations and planets, as well 


oy as to the fixed or moveable circles, invented with a view 
. repreſent their ſituation and courſe, and adde their 
appearances. 


But - the language, the memorials, 8 in ex- 
2 theſe metaphyſical opinions, theſe natural truths, 


exhibited to the eyes of the people the moſt extravagant 


ſyſtem of mythology, and became the foundation of 


creeds the moſt abſurd, modes of worſhip the moſt 


ſenſeleſs, and practices the molt ſhameful and barbarous. 
Such is the origin of almoſt all the religions that 


are known to us, and Which the hypocriſy or the extra- 
vagance of their inventors. and their Nees afterwards 


Joaded with new fables. 
oy . ; * 
9 


| 5 . 

I Theſe caſts ſeized upon education, that they might 
faſhion man to a more patient endurance of chains, em- 

bodied as it were with his exiſtence, and extirpate the 


poſhbility of his defiring to break them: But, if we 
would know to what point, even withoat the aid of 
ſuperſtitious terrors, theſe inſtitutions, ſo deſtructive to 

the human faculties, can extend their baneful power, we 

muſt look for a moment to China; to that people who 

ſeem to have preceded all others in the arts and ſciences,” 
only to ſee themſelves ſucceſſively eclipſed by them all; 

to that people whom the knowledge of artillery has not 
prevented from being conquered by barbarous nations 
- where the ſciences, of which the numerous ſchools are ; 
open to eyery claſs of citizens, alone lead to dignities, 

and at the ſame time, fettered by abſurd prejudices, are 
condemned to an internal mediocrity; laſtly, where even & . 
the invention of printing has remained an inſtrument 

| totally uſeleſs in advancing the progreſs of the human 
mind. 2 n 1 


Men, whoſe intereſt it was to deceive, ſoon felt a 
- diſlike to the purſuit of truth. Content with the doci- f 
ity of the people, they conceived there was no need of 
further means to ſecure its continuance. By degrees 
they forgot a part of the truths concealed under their 
allegories; they preſerved nomore of their ancient ſcience 
than was ſtrictly neceſſary to maintain the confidence of 
their diſciples; and at laſt they became themſelves the 
dupes of their own fables. 
| * 
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Then was all progreſs of the ſciences at a land; 
Jome even of thoſe which had been enjoyed by pre- 
ceding ages, were loſt to the generations that followed; 
and the human mind, a prey to ignorance and prejudice, 
was, condemned, in thoſe vaſt empires, to a ſhameful 
ſtagnation, of which the uniform and unvaried continu- 
. ance has ſo long been a diſhonour to A fia. 
N The people who inhabit theſe countries are the only 
+ Inſtance that is to be met with of ſuch civilization and 
ſuch decline. Thoſe who occupy the reſt of the globe 
either have been ſtopped in their career, and exhibit an 
appearance that again brings to our memory the infant 
days of the human race, or they have been hurried by 
events through the periods of which we have to Wuſtrote 
the hiſtory. 
At the epoch we are conſidering, theſe very peo- 
ble of Aſia had invented alphabetical writing, which 
they ſubſtituted in the place of hieroglyphics, probably 
after having employed that other mode, in which con- 
ventional ſigns are affixed to every idea, which is the 
only one that the Chineſe are at preſent acquainted with. 
Hiſtory and reflection may throw ſome light upon 
E the manner in which the gradual tranſition from hiero- 
glyphics to this intermediary ſort of art, muſt have 
; taken place ; but nothing can inform us with preciſion 
I either in what country, or at what time, alphabetical | 


* 
| writing was firſt brought into uſe, 
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The difeovery was in time introduced into Greece, 


among a people who have exerciſed ſo powerful and 
| happy an influence on the progreſs of the human ſpecies, 


whoſe genius has opened all the avenues to truth, whom 

nature had prepared, whom fate had deſtined to be the 
benefactor and guide of all nations and all ages: an 
honour in which no other people has hitherto. ſhared. 
One only nation has ſince dared to entertain the hope 
of preſiding in a revolution new in the deſtiny of man- 
kind. And this glory both nature and a concurrence 
of events ſeem to agree in reſerving for her. But let 


us not ſeek to penetrate what an uncertain futurity as 


yet conceals from us. 


* 


I 


- 


— * * 


Greece, were yet ſufficient to preſerve it at the north 
from the incurſions of Scythian nations. 


— 
* 


7 TE | Greeks, diſguſted with thoſe kings, who, 
calling themſelves the children of the Gods, diſgraced 


into republics, of which Lacedemonia was the only one 
that acknowledged hereditary chiefs; but theſe chiefs 


uſe of a ſimilar language, and governed by princes weak 


nected ſlates, could occaſion no apprehenſions; and 


FOURTH EPOCH. 


Progreſs of the Human Mind in Greece, till the Divifion 


* of the Sciences about the Age of Alexander. 


humanity by their paſſions and crimes, became divided 


were kept in awe by other magiſtracies, were ſub- 
zected, like citizens, to the laws, and were weakened 
by the diviſion of royalty between the two branghſs of 
the family of the Heraclides. 


The inhabitants of Macedonia, of Theſſaly, and of 
Epirus, allied to the Greeks by a common origin and the 


and divided among themſelves, though unable to oppreſs 


At the weſt, Italy, divided into ſmall and uncon- 


already nearly the whole of Sicily, and the moſt delightful 
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parts of the ſouth of Italy, were occupied by Greek 
golonies, forming independent republics, but preſerving 
at the ſame time ties of filiation with their mother eoun- 
tries. Other colonies were eſtabliſhed in the iſlands of 
the Egean ſea, and upon part of the coaſts of Aſia- 
Accordingly the union of this part of the Aſiatic 
continent to the vaſt empire of Cyrus, was in the ſ | 
the only real danger that could threaten the indepen- - 
dence of Greece, and the freedom of its inhabitants. 

Tyranny, though more durable in ſome colonies, and 
in thoſe particularly the eſtabliſhment of which had pre- 
ceded the extirpation of the royal families, could be con- 
Gdered only as a tranſient and partial evil, that inflicted 
miſery on the inhabitants of a few towns, but waer 
influencing the general ſpirit of the nation. 

The Greeks had derived from the eaſtern nations 
their arts, a part of their information, the uſe of alpha- 
betieal writing, and their ſyſtem of religion: but it was 
in conſequence of the intercourſe eſtabliſhed between 
- herſelf and theſe nations by exiles, who ſought an aſy- 
lum in Greeee, and by Greek travellers, who brought | 
back with them from the Eaſt knowledge and errors. 

The ſciences, therefore, could not become in this 
country the occupation and patrimony of an individual 
caſt. The functions of the prieſts were confined to the 
worſhip of the Gods. Genius might diſplay all its ener- 

: Yes, without being fettered by the pedantic obſeryances, , 


— ñſ— — — 
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8 che fyſtemaric 1 7 of a ſacerdotal . All 
men poſſeſſed an equal right to the knowledge of truth. 
| All might engage in'the purſuit of it, and communicate 


it to all, not in ſcraps'or parcels, but in its whole extent. 
This fortunate circumſtance, ſtill more than politi- 


2 freedom, wrought in the human mind, among the | 
Greeks, an independance, the ſureſt pledge of the rapi- 3 
diy and greatneſs of i its · future progrefs. . 


In the mean time their learned men, their ſapes, as 


they were called; but who ſoon took the more modeſt 
appellation of philoſophers, or friends of - ſcience' and 


wiſdom, wandered in the immenſity of the two vaſt and 


comprehenſive plan which they had embraced.” They 
| were deſirous of penetrating both the nature of man, and 


that of the Gods; the origin of the world, as well as of 


XX the human race. They endeavoured - to reduce all 
© nature to one principle only, and'the phenomena of the - 
univerſe to: one law. They attempted to include, in a 
| ſingle rule of conduct, all the duties of e and - 
the ſecret of true happineſs. | 


Thus, inſtead of diſcovering truths, they rte ſyſ- 
tems; they neglected the obfervation of facts, ta purſue 
the chimeras of their imagination; and being no longer 
able to ſupport their opinions with proofs, they ought to 
defend them by ſubtleties. 


Geometry and aſtronomy, however, were ane 

Vith ſucceſs by theſe men. Greece owed to them the 

ftrſt elements of theſe ſciences, and even ſome new truths, . 
3 * * 
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or at leaſt the knowledge of ſuch as they had brought 
with them from the Eaſt, not as eſtabliſhed creeds, but 
as theories, of which they underſtood the principles and 


proofs. 5 | | 
Me even perceive, in the midſt of the darkneſs of 


thoſe ſyſtems, two happy ideas beam forth, which will 
again make their appearance in more enlightened ages. 


Democritus conſidered all the phenomena of the 


univerſe as the reſult of the combinations and motion of 
ſimple bodies, of a fixed and unalterable form, having 
received an original impulſe, and thence derived a quan- 
tity of action that undergoes modifications in the indivi- 
dual atoms, but that in the entire maſs continues always 
the ſame. | © | 

Pythagoras was of opinion that the univerſe was 
governed by a harmony, the principles of which were to 
be unfolded by the properties of numbers; that is, that 
the whole phenomena of nature depended upon general 
laws capable of being aſcertained by calculation. 

In theſe two doctrines we readily perceiye the bold 
ſyſtems of Deſcartes, and the philoſophy of Newtan. 

Pythagoras either difcovered by his own meditation, 
or learned from the prieſts of Egypt ar of Italy, the 
actual diſpoſition of the heayenly bodies, and the true 
ſyſtem of the world. This he communicated to the 
Greeks. But the ſyſtem was too much at variance with 
the teſtimony of the ſenſes, too oppoſite to the vulgar 


opinions, for the feeble proofs by which it could then be- 


I's 
25 


Wo 
* 
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ſupportedd to gain much hold upon the mind. © Accord- - 
ingly ir was.confined. to the Pythagorean ſchool, and 
A afterwards forgotten with that ſchool, again to appear b 
| at the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, ſtrengthened with 


more certain proofs, by which it now triumphed not 


# 


ws 


only over the repugnance of the ſenſes, but over the pre- 


 jodices of bogs (till more 3 and ne - 
ow | 


The Pfützen ſchool: was chiefly prevalent i" in 


2 Upper Greece, where it formed legiſlators, and intrepid 
defenders of the rights of mankind. It fell under the 
power of the tyrants, one of whom burnt the Pythago- 


reans in their own ſchool. This was ſufficient, no doubt, 
to induce them not to abjure philoſophy, not to abanden 
the cauſe of the people, but to bear no longer a name be- 


ff / come ſo dangerous, or obſerve forms that would ſerve 
3 only to wake the "_ _ en enemies of liberty mg of 
. reaſon. | 


. grand baſis of every kind of ſound pbildſophy i is to | 
form foreachſcience a preciſeand accurate language, every 
term of which ſhall repreſent an idea exactly determined 


and eircumſeribed; and to enable ourſelves to determine 
and circumſcribe the ideas with which the ſcience may 


2 converſant, by the mode of a rigorous analyſis. 
| The Greeks on the contrary took adyantage of the 


qpcorroprion of their nan language to play upon the 


meaning of words, to embarraſs the mind by contemptible 
equivoques, and lead it "_ * expreſſing S 


; 
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Aifferent ideas by the 181 * a . which. gare 
a cuteneſs to the mind, at the ſame time that it weakened 
its ſtrength againſt chimerical difficultics. Thus -this 
philoſophy of words, by filling up the ſpaces where human 
reaſon ſeems to ſtop before ſome obſtacle above its 
ſtrength, did not aſſiſt immediately its progreſs and 
advancement, but it prepared-the way for them; as we 
ſhall have farther occaſion to obſerve. 4 
The courle of philoſophy was ſtopped from its fir 
introduction by an error at that time indeed excuſable. 
This was the fixing the attention upon queſtions incapable 
perhaps for ever of being ſolyed ; ſuffering the mind to 
be led away by the importance or ſublimity of objects, 
without thinking whether the means exiſted of compaſ- 
ſing them; wiſhing to eſtabliſh theories, before facts had 
been collected, and to frame the uniyerſe, before it was 
yet known how to ſurvey it. Accordingly we ſee So- 
crates, while he combated the ſophiſts and expoſed their 
Jubtleties to ridicule, crying to the Greeks: to recal to 
the earth this philoſophy which had loſt itſelf in the 
clouds. Not that he deſpiſed either aſtronomy, or geo- 
metry, or the obſervation of the phenomena of nature; 
not that he entertained the puerile and falſe idea of redu- 
cing the human mind to the ſtudy of morality alone: on 
the contrary, it was to his ſchool and his diſciples that 
the mathematical and phyſical ſciences 1 were indebted for 
their progreſs; ; in the ridicule attempted to be thrown 
upon him ig theatrical repreſentations, the reproach 


— 
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ing geometry, ſtudying meteors, drawing geographical | 
Charts, and making experiments upon burning:glaſſes, of 
which it is pleaſant to remark, che earlieſt mention 
. that has been tranſmitted to us, we owe to a 3 


5 of Ariſtophanes. 


SBeocrates merely wiſhed by! his advice to induce men 
Mo confine themſelves to objects which nature has placed 
within their reach; to be ſure of every ſtep already taken 
| before they attempted any new one, and to ſtudy the 
Tpace that Turrounded them, before they precipitated 
r at random into an unknown ſpace. 

The death of this man is an important event in che 
hiſtory of the human mind. It is the firſt crime that 


i, therwir between philoſophy and n conceived 


1 4 . brought forth. 


4 


The burning of the 8 ſchool had already 
Tipnalized the war, not leſs ancient, not leſs eager, 
of the oppreſſors of mankind apainſt philoſophy. The 
one and the other will continue to be waged as long as 
there ſhallexiſt prieſts or kings upon the earth; and theſe 
wars will occupy a conſpicuous place in the picture that | 
we have ſtill to delineate. 

Prieſts faw with grief the appearance of men, who, 
cultivating the -powers of reaſon, aſcending to firſt prin- 
ciples, could not but diſcover all the abſurdity of their 
dogmas, all the extravagance of their ceremonies, all 
the deluſion and fraud of their oracles and prodigies. 
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This diſcovery they were afraid theſe philoſophers would 


communicate to the diſciples that frequented their 


ſchools ; from whom it might paſs to all thoſe who, to 


obtain authority or credit, were obliged to pay attention 
to the improvement of their minds; and thus the prieſtly 


people, which might at laſt be itſelf alſo undeceived. 
Hypocriſy, alarmed and terrified, haſtened to bring 
accuſations, againſt the philoſophers, of impiety to the 


Gods, that they might not have time t6 teach the people 


that thoſe Gods were the work of their prieſts. The 


Philoſophers thought to eſcape perſecution by adopting, 


in imitation of the prieſts themſelves, the practice of a 


double doctrine, and they confided to ſuch of their 


diſciples only whoſe fidelity had been proved, 5 
that too openly offended vulgar prejudices. og 
But the prieſts repreſented to the people the moſt 
ſimple truths of natural phiſoſophy as blaſphemies ; and 
Anaxagoras was proſecuted for having daret to aſſert, 
that the ſun was larger than Peloponneſus. 
| Socrates could not eſcape their fury. There was in 
Athens no longer a Pericles to watch over the ſafety of 
genius and of virtue. Beſides, Socrates was ſtill more 
culpable. His enmity to the ſophiſts, and his zeal to 
bring back the attention of miſguided philoſophy to the 


molt uſeful objects, announced to the prieſts that truth 


alone was the end he had in view; that he did not 


wiſh to enforce upon men a new ſyſtem, and fubje&- 


'6 


empire be reduced to the moſt ignorant claſs of the 


\ 


| 
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all crimes this is what ſacerdotal . knows leaſt how 
M pardon. F 
It was at the very foot of the tomb of Socrates that 
Plato directed the lefſons which he had received from 
his. maſter. | 
His enchanting ſtile, his brilliant i imagination, the 
cheerful or dignified colouring, the ingenious and happy 
traits, that, in As dialogues, diſpel the dryneſs of phi- 
loſophical diſcuſhon ; the maxims of a mild and pure 
morality which he knew how to infuſe into them; the art 
wich which he brings his perſonages into action, and pre- 
ſerves to each his diſtin& character; all thoſe beauties, 


able reception for the viſionary ideas that too often form 
the baſis of his works, and that abuſe of words which 
his maſter had ſo much cenſured in the ſophiſts, but 
from which he could not preſerve the firſt of his diſciples. 
In reading theſe dialogues we are aſtoniſhed at their 
being the production of a philoſopher who, by an in- 
ſcription placed .on the door of his ſchool, forbad the 
entrance of any one who had not ſtudied geometry; 


_ their imagination to his; but that he was deſirous of 
. teaching them to made uſe of their own reaſon: and of 


28 ; which time and the revolutions of opinion have been 
5 unable to tarniſh, muſt doubtleſs have obtained a farour- 


nag nd that he, who maintains with ſuch confidence ſyſtems 
ſo far fetched and ſo frivilous, ſhould have been the - 


8 | a founder of a ſect by whom, for the firſt time, the foun- 


gations of the certainty of human knowledge were, 
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ſubjected to a ſeyere examination, and even others made 
to tremble that a more enlightened reaſon have 
been induced to reſpect. 

But the contradiction diſappears when we conſidet 
that in his dialogues Plato never ſpeaks in his own perſon ;- 
that Socrates, his maſter, is made to expreſs himſelf 
with the modeſty of doubt; that the ſyſtems are exhi- 
bited'in the names of thoſe who were, or whom Plato 
ſuppoſed to be, the authors of them; that hereby theſe 
dialogues are a ſchool of pyrrhoniſm, and that Plato has 
known how to diſplay in them at once the adventurous 
imagination of a learned man, amuſing himſelf with com- - 
bining and diſſecting ſplendid hypotheſes, and the reſerve. 
of a philoſopher, giving ſcope to his fancy, but without 
- ſuffering himſelf to be hurried away by it; betauſe his 
reaſon, armed with a ſalutary doubt, had wherewithal 
to defend itſelf againſt illuſions, however Raby * 
be their charms. 

The ſchools, in which were W the doctrine 
and eſpecially the principles and forms of a firſt inſtitu- 
tor, to which however their reſpective ſucceſſors by no 
means obſeryed a ſervile adherence, theſe ſchools poſ- 
ſeſſed the advantage of uniting together by the ties of a 
liberal fraternity, men intent upon penetrating the ſecrets 


bol nature. If the opinion of the maſter had frequently 


an influence in them that ought to belong only to the 
province of reaſon, and the progreſs of knowledge was 


— 


. 
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thereby ſuſpended; yet did they ſtill more contribs to 
its ſpeedy and extenſive e be at a time when, 
printing being unknown, and manuſcripts exceedingly 
rare, theſe inſtitutions, the fame of which attracted 
pupils from every part of Greece, were the only pow- 
erful means of cheriſhing in that country a taſte for phi- 
loſophy, and of diſſeminating new truths. 6 
The rival ſchools contended with a degree of animo- 


YE ſity that produced a ſpirit of party or ſect; and not 
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ſeldom was the intereſt of truth facrificed to the ſucceſs 
of ſome. tenet, in which every member of the ſect con- 
fidered his pride in a manner as concerned. The per- 
ſonal paſſion of making converts corrupted the more 
generous one of enlightening mankind. - Bat at the 
fame time, this rivalſhip kept the mind in a ſtate of 
activity. that was not, without its uſe, The continual 


- Hght of ſuch diſputes, the intereſt that was taken in 


- theſe combats of opinion, awakened and attached to the 


ſtudy of philoſophy a multitude of men, whom the mere 


love of truth could neither have allured from their buſi- 
neſs and es nor even have rouſed from cheir indo- 


lence. . | 
Ia ſhort, as 1 ſchools, theſe pil which: Mig 


Greeks had the wiſdom never to introduce into the 
public inſtitutions, remained perfectly free; as every 


one had the power of opening another ſchool, or form- 


| 0 ing a new ſect, at his pleaſure, there was no cauſe to 


1 
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apprehend that abaſement of reaſon, which, wth the 


majority of other nations, was an inſurmountable obſta- 
cle to the advancement of the human mind. | 


Let us conſider what was the influence of the phi- 
loſophers of Greece on the underſtanding, manners, 
laws and governments of that country; an influence 


that muſt be aſcribed in great meaſure to their not having, 


and even not wiſhing to have, a political exiſtence ; to 
its being held as a rule of conduct common to all their 
ſe&s, voluntarily to keep aloof from public affairs; and 
laſtly, to their affecting to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 


other men by their lives, as well as their opinions. 


In delineating theſe different ſects, we ſhall attend 
leſs to the ſyſtems, and more to the principles of their 
philoſophy ; we ſhall not attempt, as has frequently 
been done, to exhibit a preciſe view of the abſurd doc- -* 


trines which a language become almoſt unintelligible 
conceals from us; but ſhall endeavour to ſhew by 


what geueral errors they were ſeduced into thoſe deceit- 


ful paths, and to find the origin of theſe in the natural 


courſe of the human mind. - 


Above all things we ſhall be careful to diſplay the 
progrels of thoſe ſciences that really deſerved the appel-: - 
lation, and the ſucceſſive improvements that were intro-. - 


duced into them. 


At this epoch philoſophy embraced them all, medi- 
cine excepted, which was already ſeparated from it. 5 
The writings of Hippocrates will ſhew us what was ate - 
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that period the ſtate of this ſcience, as well as of thoſe 


naturally connected with it, but which had yet no ex- 
iſtence diſtin& from that connection. 1 

The mathematical ſciences had been cultivated with 
3 in the ſchools af Thales and of Pythagoras. 
_ Meanwhile they roſe there very little above the point at 
which they had ſtapped in the facerdotal colleges of the 
eaſtern nations. But from the birth of Plato's ſchool 
they foared inſinitely above that barrier, which the idea 
of confining them to an immediate utility n 
had erected. 
3 N was the firſt who folved the TY 
lem of the duplication of the cube, by the hypotheſis, 
indeed, of a continued motion; but the proceſs was 
ingenious, and ſtrictly accurate. His early diſciples 


© diſcovered-the conie ſections, and demonſtrated their 


principal properties; thereby opening upon the human 
mind that vaſt horiſon of knowledge, where, as long as 
4 the world ſhall endure, it may exerciſe its powers with- 
out ceaſing, while every ſtep the horiſon retires. as the 
mind adyalices. 

The ſciences 6 
from philoſophy alone their progreſs among the Greeks. 
In theſe ſmall republics, jealous of preſerving both their 
independence and their liberty, the practice was almoſt 
generally prevalent of confiding to one man, not 2 
power of making laws, but the function of digeſting an 
8 the Nn whom ES 


2 
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examined; and from whom they received their dire | 


ſanction. 
Thus the people impoſed a GEL on the philoſopher, 
whoſe wifdom or whoſe virtues had recommended him: 


to their confidence, but-rhey conferred on him no autho- 
rity ; they exerciſed alone and of themſelves what we 

have ſince called by the name of legiſlative power. But 
the practice, fo fatal, of calling ſuperſtition to the aid 
of political inſtitutions, has too often corrupted the exe- 
cution of an idea ſo admirably fitted to give that ſyſte- 
matic unity to the laws of a. country which alone can 
render their operation ſure and eaſy, as well as maintain 


the duration of them. Nor had politics yet acquired 
principles ſufficiently invariable not to fear that the 
legiſlators might introduce into theſe inſtitutions their 


prejudices and their paſſions. | 
Their object could not be, as yet, to found upon 


he baſis of reaſon, upon the rights which all men hare 


equally received from nature, upon the maxims of uni- 
yerſal juſtice, the ſuperſtructure of a ſociety of men 
equal and free; but merely to-eſtabliſh la 1 y which 
the hereditary members of a ſociety, already exiſting, 
might preſerve their liberty, live ſecure from injuſtice; 
and, by exhibiting an impoſing appearance to their 
neighbours, continue in the WC TRY of NN TR 


dence. 


As it was foppoſed that theſe 1. almoſt ac 


fally connected with religion, -and-confecrated by oaths} 
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Were to endure for ever, it was leſs an object of atten- 
tion to ſecure to a people the means of effecting, in a 
peaceable manner, their reform, than to guard from 
every poſhble change ſuch as were fundamental, and to 
take care that the reforms of detail neither incroached 
2 vpon the ſyſtem, nor corrupted the ſpirit of them. 
ö Brauch inſtitutions were ſought for as were calculated 
| to cheriſh and give energy to the love of country, in 
1 which was included a love of its legiſlation and even 
| uſages; fuch an organization of powers, as would ſecure 
the execution of the laws againſt the negligence: or cor- 
ruption of magiſtrates, and the reſtleſs pi of the 
multitude. 
The rich, who alone were in a capacity of acquiring 
knowledge, by ſeizing on the reins of authority might 
oppreſs the poor, and compel them to throw themſelves 
into the arms of a tyrant. The ignorance and fickleneſs 
of the people, and its jealouſy of powerful citizens, 
might ſuggeſt to ſuch citizens both the deſire and the 
means of eſtabliſhing ariſtocratic deſpotiſm, or of ſurren- 
| dering a eebled ſtate to the ambition of its neigh- 
* bours. Obliged to guard at once "againſt both theſe 
| rocks, the Greek legiſlators had recourſe to combinations 
more or leſs happy, but always bearing the ſtamp of this 
bf fagacity, this artifice, which accordingly characteriſed 
5 the general ſpirit of the nation. 
= 2 It wauld be difficult to find in modern 3 or 
even in the plans ſketched by philoſophers, a ſingle 
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inſtitution of Which the Greek republics did not ſuggeſt 
the outlines, or furniſh the example. For, in the Am- 
Phictyonic league, as well as in that of the Etolians, 

Arcadians, Achzans, we have inſtances of federal con- 
ſtitutions, of a union more or leſs cloſe; and there were 
eſtabliſhed a leſs barbarous right of nations, and more 
liberal rules of commerce between theſe different people, 
connected by a common origin, by the uſe. of the ſame 
language, and by a ſimilarity of manners, opinions and 
religious perſuaſions. 

The mutual relations of agriculture, induſtry and 
commerce, with the laws and conſtitution of a ſtate, 
their influence upon its proſperity, power, freedom, 
could not have eſcaped the obſervation of a people inge- 
nious and aQtive, and at the ſame time watchful of the 
public intereſt: and accordingly among them are per- 
ceived, the firſt traces of that ſcience, ſo comprehenſive 
and uſeful, known at preſent by the name of political 
economy. {hk 
The N alone of eſtabliſhed governments 
was therefore ſufficient ſpeedily to convert politics into 
an extenſive ſcience. Thus in the writings even of the 
philoſophers, it is a ſcience rather of facts, and, if 1 
may ſo ſpeak, empirical, than a true theory founded upon 
general principles, drawn from nature, and acknow- 
ledged by reaſon. ſuch is the point of view in which 
we ought to regard the political ideas of Ariſtotle ang, 
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Fat, if ve PEE? fore their meaning, aud form of 
them a juſt eſtimate. _ 

_ Almoſt all the Greek inſtitutions ſuppoſe the exiſt: 
ence of ſlavery, and the poſlibility of uniting together, 
in a public place, the whole community of citizens: 


/ two moſt important diſtinctions, of which we ought 
never to loſe fight, if we would judge rightly of the effect 


of thoſe inſtitutions, particularly on the extenſive and 
- populous nations of modern times. But upon the firſt 
we cannot refle& without the painful idea, that at that 
period the moſt perfe& forms of government had for 
obje the liberty or happineſs of at mot but half the 
buman ſpecies. 

With the Greeks, 3 was an important n 


of polity. Men were formed for their country, much 
more than for themſelves, or their family. This principle 
. can only be embraced by commonities little populous, i in 


which it is more pardonable to ſuppoſe a national intereſt, 


| ſeparate from, the common intereſt of humanity. It is 


practicable only in countries where the mot painful 
labours of culture and of the arts are performed by ſlaves. 


| This branch of education was reſtricted almoſt entirely 
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to ſuch bodily exerciſes, fuch manners and habits as 


were calculated to excite an excluſive patriotiſm; the 


other branches were acquired, as a matter of free choice 
in the ſchools of the philoſophers « or rhetoricians, and 


Ihe ſhops of the artiſts; and this freedom was a farther 


cauſe of hs r of the Greeks. 
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Iz their polity, as in their philoſophy, a general 
principle is obſervable, to which hiſtory ſcarcely fur- 
niſhes any exceptions: they aimed leſs in their laws at 
extirpating the cauſes of an evil, than deſtroying its 
effects, by oppoſing theſe cauſes one to another; they 
wiſhed rather to take advantage of prejudices and vices, 
than to diſperſe or ſuppreſs them ; they attended more 
frequently to the means by which to deform and brutalize 
man, to inflame, to miſlead his ſenſibility, than to re- 
fine and purify the inclinations and deſires which are 
the neceſſary reſult of his moral conſtitution: errors 
occaſioned by the more general one of miſtaking for the 
man of nature, him who exhibited in his character the 
actual ſtate of civilization, that is to ſay, man corrupted 
by prejudices, by the intereſt of fackitious A: and 
by ſocial habits. 

This obſervation is of the more importance, and it 
will be the more neceſſary to develope its origin, in 
order the better to deſtroy it, as it has been tranſmitted 
to our own age, and ſtill too often corrupts both our 
morals and our politics. 

If we compare the legiſlation, and particularly the 
form and rules of judicature in the Greek, or in the 
eaſtern nations, we ſhall find that, in ſome, the laws 
are a yoke to which force has bowed the necks of ſlaves; 
in others, the conditions of a common compact between 
the members of the ſociety. In ſome the object of legal 


forms is, that the will of the maſter be executed; in 


- 
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| others that the lberty of the citizens be tot oppreſſed. 
In ſome the law is made for the zal that impoſes i it; in 


others for the party that is to ſubmit to it. In ſome 
the fear of the law' is enforced, in others the love of it 
inculcated. And theſe diſtinctions we alſo find in mo- 
dern nations, between the laws of a free people, and thoſe 
of a country of ſlaves. In Greece we ſhall find that 
man poſifled at leaſt a conſciouſneſs of his rights, if he 


did not yet know them, if he could not fathom the nature, 


and embrace and circumſcribe the extent of them. 
Alt this epoch, of the firſt dawn of philoſophy and 


firſt advance of the ſciences among the Greeks, the ſine 


arts roſe to a degree of perfection known at that time to 
no other people, and ſcarcely equalled ſince by almoſt 
any nation. Homer lived at the period of thoſe. diſſen- 
tions which accompanied the fall of the tyrants, and the 
formation of republics. Sophocles, Euripides, Pindar, 
'Thucydides, Demoſthenes, Phidias, Apelles, were .the 


_ contemporaries of Socrates or of Plato. 


We ſhall give a delineation of the progreſs of "PA 


arts; we ſhall enquire into its cauſes; we ſhall diſtinguiſh 


between what may be conſidered as a perfection of the 
art itſelf, and what is to be aſcribed only to be happy 
genius of the artiſt: a diſtinction calculated to deſtroy 
thoſe narrow limits to which the improvement of the 
fine arts has been reſtricted· We ſhall explain the influ 

ce that forms of government, ſyſtems of legiſlation, 


* o the wire of . obſeryances have exerciſed 


on their progreſs, and ſhall examine what they have 
derived from the advances of philoſophy, and what 
philoſophy itſelf has derived from them. 


We ſhall ſhew that liberty, arts, Knowledge, have 


contributed to the fuavity and melioration of manners; 
that the vices of the Greeks, ſo oſten aſeribed to their 
| Civilization, were thoſe of ruder ages, and which the 


acquirements we have mentioned have in all inſtances 
qualified, when they have proved unable to extirpate 
them. We ſhall demonſtrate that the eloquent decla- 
mations which have been made againſt the arts and 


ſciences, are founded upon a miſtaken application of 


hiſtory; and that, on the contrary, the progreſs of yir- 


tue has ever accompanied that of knowledge, as the pro- 


grels of dra has always followed or announced its 
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others that the FE of the citizens be dot oppreſſed. 
Ia ſome the law i is made for the party that impoſes it; in 
| others for the party that is to ſubmit to it. In ſome 
the fear of the law is enforced, in others the love of it 
inculcated. And theſe diſtinctions we alſo find in mo- 
dern nations, between the laws of a free people, and thoſe 
of a country of ſlaves. In Greece we ſhall find that 
man poſſiſſed at leaſt a conſciouſneſs of his rights, if he 
did not yet know them, if he could not fathom the nature, 
and embrace and circumſcribe the extent of them. _ 

.- Atthis epoch, of the firſt dawn of philoſophy and 
fiſt advance of the ſciences among the Greeks, the fine | 
arts roſe to a degree of perfection known at that time to 
no other people, and ſcarcely equalled ſince by almoſt 


ay nation. Homer lived at the period of thoſe. diſſen- 


- tions which accompanied the fall of the tyrants, and the 
formation of republics. . Sophocles, Euripides, Pindar, 
Thucydides, Demoſthenes, Phidias, Apelles, were the 
- contemporaries of Socrates or of Plato. | 
We ſhall give a delineation of the progreſs of thoſe 
arts; we ſhall enquire into its cauſes; we ſhall diſtinguiſh 
between what may be conſidered as a perfection of the 8 
art itſelf, and what is to be aſcribed only to be happy 
genius of the artiſt: a diſtinction calculated to deſtroy 
toſe narrow limits to which the improvement of the 
ne arts has been reſtricted. We ſhall explain the influ- 
ence that forms of government, ſyſtems of legiſlation, 
nd "the: . of * e have exerciſed 


'*ﬆ | | | | 
on their progreſs, and ſhall examine what they have 


derived from the advances of philoſophy, and what 


philoſophy itſelf has derived from them. * * 
We ſhall ſhew that liberty, arts, Knowledge, ha 


contributed to the fuavity and melioration of 3 
that the vices of the Greeks, ſo oſten aſeribed to their. 
Civilization, were thoſe of ruder ages, and which the 


acquirements we have mentioned have in all inſtances 


qualified, when they have proved unable to extirpate 


them. We ſhall demonſtrate that the eloquent decla- 
mations Which have been made againſt the arts and 


ſciences, are founded upon a miſtaken application of 


hiſtory; and that, on the contrary, the progreſs of vir- 


tue hasever accompanied that of knowledge, as the pro- 


greſs of corruption has — * followed or announced its 


decline. 
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PrATO was As when Ariſtotle, his diſci- 
we, opened, inAthens itſelf, a ſchool, the rival of that 
of his maſter, © | 

le not oply embraced all the Wee, but applied 
the method obſerved in philoſophy to the arts of 

eloquence and poetry. He was the firſt whoſe daring 

genius conceived the propriety of extending this method 1 

to every thing attainable by human intelligence; ſince, | 

| as this intelligence exerciſed in all caſes the ſame facul- ö 
ties, it ought invariably to be governed by the ſame laws. 

The more comprehenſive was the plan he formed, 
the more he felt the neceſſity of ſeparating the different 
parts of it, and of fixing with greater preciſion the limits 
of each. And from this epoch the majority of philoſo- 
phers, and even whole ſects, are ſeen confining their 
attention to ſome only of thoſe parts. . | 
The mathematical and phyſical ſciences formed of 

| themſelves a grand diviſion. As they were founded 
upon calculation and the obſervance of the phenomena 
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Og | 
| of nature, as what they taught was independent of the 
opinions which embroiled the ſeas, they ſeparated 
'themſelves from philoſophy, over which theſe ſes ſtill 
reigned. They accordingly became the ſtudy of the 

learned, who had the wiſdom almoſt univerſaily to keep 
aloof from the diſputes of the ſchools, which were con- 
ducted in a manner calculated rather to promote the 
tranſient fame of the profeſſors, than aid the progreſs of 
philoſophy itſelf And ſoon this word ceaſed to be em- 
ployed, except for the purpoſe of expreſſing the general 
principles of the ſyſtem of the world, metaphyſics, logic, 
and morals, of which the ſcience of politics formed a 
part. | | 
Fortunately the era of this diviſion preceded the 
period in which Greece, after long ſtruggles, was deſti- 
ned to loſe her freedom. The ſciences found, in the 
capital- of Egypt, an aſylum, which, by the deſpots who 
governed it, would probably have been refuſed to philo- 
ſophy. But as the princes derived no inconſiderable 
portion of their riches and power from the united com- 


merce of the Mediterranean and Aſiatic ſeas; it was 


their intereſt to encourage ſciences uſeful to navigation 
and commerce. | 

Accordingly, they eſcaped the ſpeedy decline that 
was ſoon experienced by philoſophy, the ſplendour of 
which vaniſhed with the departure of liberty. The 
tyranny of the Romans, ſo regardleſs of the progreſs 94 
r wh not c extend to Egypt till a late as 
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and when the town of Alexandria was become neceſſary 

to the ſubſiſtence of Rome. By its population, its 
Wealth, the great influx of ſtrangers, the eſtabliſhments | 
formed by the Ptolemies, and which the conquerors did 


not give themſelves the trouble to deſtroy, this town, 


the centre of commerce, and already poſſeſſing where- 
Vith to be the metropolis of the ſciences, was ſufficient 
of itſelf to the preſervation of their ſacred flame. hat 


The ſect of Academics, in which, from its origin, 


the mathematics had been. cultivated, and which conſi- 


ned its philoſophicab inſtruction almoſt entirely to proving 
the utility of doubt, and aſcertaining the narrow limits 
of certainty, muſt of courſe have been a ſect of men of 
learaing; and as tire doctrine had nothing in it calcula- 
ted to give alarm to.defpots,. i it flouriſhed in ve ſchool | 
of Alexandria. Tak 
The theory of conic ſeetions, with: the makes of 


employin git, whether for the conſtructing of geometrical 
loci, or for the ſolution of problems, and the diſcorerx 
- of ſome other curves, extended the limits, hitherto ſo 


narrow. of the ſcience of geometry. 
Archimedes diſcovered the quadrature ol che parabola, 
and meaſured the ſurface of the ſphere: Theſe were 


the firſt advances in the theory of limits which-determines © 
the ultimate value of -a quantity, or, in other words, 


the value to which-the, quantity in an infinite progreſſion. | 


.. inceſſantly approacheg, but neyer attains; that therỹx 
=. wh teaches how co determine — ratios: of evanei - bs - 
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cent quantities, and by other proceſſes to e from 


theſe ratios the propoſitions of finite magnitudes: in a 
word, that very calculus Which the moderns, with Dore 
pride than juſtice, have termed the calculus of infinities. 
It was Archimedes who firſt determined the proportion 


5 7 the diameter of a circle to its circumference in num- 


bers nearly true; who taught us how to obtain values 
apptoaching nearer and nearer to accuracy, and made 
known the methods of approximation, that happy 


. remedy for the defects of the known methods, and. 
| frequently of the ſcience itſelf. 3 


le may, in ſome reſpect, be conſidered as the father 
"of rational or theoretical mechanics. To him we are 


indebted for the theory of the lever, as well as the dif. 


 Coyery of that principle of hydroſtatics, that a body im- 


merſed in any fluid, loſes a portion of its weight * to 


the maſs of fluid it has diſplaced. 


3.» * The ſcrew that bears his name, his burning . 
x the prodigies of the ſiege of Syracuſe, atteſt his ſeill in 


the art of conſtructing mechanical inſtruments, which 


2 
25 


the learned had neglected, becauſe the principles of the- 
. theory at that time known were inadequate to the attain= 
ment. Theſe: grand diſcoreries, theſe new ſciences, . 


place Archimedes among theſe happy geniuſes whoſe 

ke forms an epoch in the hiſtory of man, and whoſe 

_ exiſtence may be conſidered a8: one e one of the munik- 

cent gifts of nature. 4 «a, + v * 

It is in the {ch>0l of Alexandria that we find the firſt 
H 3 
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* 


traces en a 9 to fay, of e off 
| quantities conſidered ſimply as ſuch. The natuie of the 
Problems propoſed and reſolvedin the wor of Diophan- 
tus, made it neceſſary that. numbers ſhould: 3 
as having 4 general value, undetermined in their Parti- 
cular relations, and ſubject only to certain conditions. Fig : 
2 „But this ſcience had not then, as at preſent, its * 6 
_ propriate ſigns, methods and technical operations- The. 
general value of quantities was repreſented by words, 
and it was only by means of a ſeries of reaſonings that. 
the ſolution of problems was diſcovered and developed. - 
The obſervations of the Chaldeans, tranſmitted to 
_ Ariſtotle by Alexander,.. accelerated 'the progreſs of © 4 
aſtronomy. The moſt brilliant portion of them Was, 
due to the genius of Hipparchus. And if, aſter him in 
aſtronomy, as after Archimedes in geometry and ne: — 


cChanics, we no longer. perceive thoſe diſcoveries and. 
- acquiſitions which change, as it were, the whole P: % 


a ſcience, they yet for a long time continued to imptofe, | 


* = expand, and enrich themſelves by the truths of detail. 2 


with accuracy, and deſcribing according to ſyſtems the ; 
| objects of nature, as well as for claſſing thoſe obſeryations, 


In his hiſtory of animals, Ariſtotle had laid down the % 
printiples and furniſhed an excellent model for obſerving 7} & 


* 


4 


and catching with realinehs the general reſults 3 "x 
erhibited. The hiſtory of plants'and of minerals Were 


F + treated afterwards byvttcts, but With inferior ak - 


and with views lelfeenſire * philoſophical. 


A +a, 


„3 


2 ſt | 8 J 
| The. "Ny of andtomy was very ſlow, 55 8 
becauſe religious prejudiges would not admit of the diß. IV 
ſection of dead bodies, but from che. vulgar opinion which 
Fr: touch of ſuch bodies as a ſort Wen . 
filement. | - 

The medinal. Fang of Ear 88e was as; 
chen a ſcience of obſervation, Which as yet had 
led -orily to empirical methods. The ſpirit of ſect, and 
the love of hypothetical poſitions ſoon infected it- But 
if the number of errors was greater than that of he wr f 
truths, if the prejudices or ſyſtems of the practitioners did , þ 
more harm than their obſervations were calculated to do 1; * 
goods yet it cannot be denied that the ſeience made : : 
br this epoch, a real, though very light. progreſs." 

wot Ariſtotle introduced into natural philoſophy neither 
the accuracy nor the prudent reſerve which characteriſe 
bis hiſtory of animals. He paid tribute to the college 
ol his age, to the taſte of the ſchools, by disſiguring 1! 
+ with thoſe hypothetical data, which, from their . I * 4 
nature, explain every thing with a. ſort of readineſs,” * "+ 
becauſe they are able to explain nothing with preciſions 
© Beſides, obſervation alone. was not enough;  expett- . OH 
ments were neceſſary: theſe demanded inſtruments; 5 
* appears chat at that time men had not 9 0 1 7 
ected facts, had not examined them with the proper 
minuteneſa, to feel che want; to conceive” the. idea: ß. 
this mode of Iterrogiting, * . a 
anſwer us, 9 2 > 
Sa * —— LE: I 


,» 


. „„ 


” A 


* | * 4 88 6%. 
4. this — ao, the bite of the . 
43-5 * matdral philoſophy confined; to a ſmall number of 
| * +Ebths, acquired by chance, and derived from obſerva- 
58 , > tions furniſhed by the practice of the arts, rather than 
from the reſearches of the learned. Hydraulies, and 
25 | eſpecially optics, preſent us with a harveſt ſomewhat leſs. 
| | 4 llerile; but theſe alſo conſiſt rather of facts, Which 
Xx N were remarked becauſe they fell in the way aud farced 
* en. than of theories or phyſical laws diſcoyered 
* experiments, or obtained by meditation and ſtüdy. 
Agriculture had hitherto been confined to the ſimple 
* routine and a few regulations, which prieſts,” in tranſs- 
2 mitting them to the people, had corrupted with cheir 
K It decame with the Greeks, and ſtill more 
_ viththe Romans, an important and reſpected art; and 
men of greateſt learning employed Bend in 
0  eolleing its uſages and precepts. Theſe collections of 
== * * cds, preciſely deſcribed and judiciouſſy arranged, were 
| * 3 "uſeful to enlighten the practical cultivator, and to extend 
* ch methods as had proved valuable; but the age of 
1 and regular deduction was ſtill very far off. 
The mechanic arts began to connect themſelves with 
: 4 3 Philoſophers examined the labours, fought. 
4 "the origin, and ſtudied the hiſtory of theſe” arts; at the 
4 W fame time'they deſcribed the proceſſes and fruits of thoſe 
- which/were/ cultivated in in difſejent, counties, and were. 
. 40S is collect keller wer obſerraiogs, © 3 
Len dem to poſterity, 7R "Ty N : Jy | 
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Tluhus Pliny, in the comprehenfive plan of his naturaf _ | 
hiſtory, includes man, nature andthe arts. This work 
is a valuable and complete inventory of what at that 
time conſtituted the true ſores of the human mind: nor 
can his claims to our gratitude be ſuperſeded by the 
charge, however merited, of his having collected with 
oo little diſcrimination and too much credulity, what 
_ the ignorance or lying vanity of hiſtorians: preſented „ 
his avidity, not to be ſatiated, of knowing every thing. 
In the, midſt of the decline of Greece, Athens, 
which, i in the days of its power, had honoured philoſa- 
phy and letters, owed to them, in its turn, the preſery- 
ing for a longer period ſome remains of its ancient ſpled- | 
dour. ,.In its tribune, indeed, the deſtinies of Greece 
and Aſia were no longer decided; it was, however, in 
the ſchools of Athens that the Romans acquired the 
ſecrets of eloquence; and it was at the feet of Demolthe- 
- nes? lamp that the firſt of their orators was formed. 
The academy, the lyceum, the portico, the gardens 
of Epicurus, were the nurſery and principal ſchool f 
the four ſects that diſputed the empire of philoſophy. | 
It was taught in the academy, that every thing is 
doubtful; that man can attain, as to any object, neither 
ahſolute certainty nor a true comprehenſion ; in ſine, 
and it was difficult, . to go farther, that he could not be 
- fure of this very impoſhbility of knowing any thing, and 
that it r A | 
| Shabtings n ” © 
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1 Tue opinions of different philoſophers, were ex- 
| | plained, defended and oppoſed in this ichool, but merely 
iſ , 2s hypotheſes calculated to exerciſe the mind and 
lluſtrate more fully, by the uncertainty which accom- 
_ = panied theſe diſputes, the vanity of human knowledge 
"2 | and abſurdity of the dogmatical confidence of the other 
| PDhis doctrine, if it go no farther than to diſcounte- 
| ©" , «nance reaſoning upon. words to which we can affix no 
= clear and preciſe ideas; than to proportion our belief in 
| any propoſition to the degree of probability it bears; 
| than to aſcertain, as to every ſpecies of knowledge, the. 
| buoundas of certainty: we are able to acquire, — this ſcep- 
| 


" ticiſm is then rational; but when it extends to demon- 
ſtrated truths; when it attacks the principles of morality, 
f it becomes either weakneſs or inſanity; and ſuch is the 
extreme into which the ſophiſts have fallen, who ſuc- 

| Ceeded in the academy the frlt diſciples of Plato. 
We ſhalk follow the ſteps of theſe ſceptics, and 
e the cauſe of their errors. We ſhall examine 
what, in the extravagance of their doctrine, is to be 
aſeribed to the paſſion, ſo prevalent, of diſtinguiſhing 
"themſelves by whimſical opinions; and ſhall ſhew, that, 
though ſufficiently refuted by the inſtinct of other men, 
by the inftin& which directed theſe, ſophiſts themſelves 
in the ordinary conduct of life, they were neither pro- 
perly refuted, nor even Aa, by the a | 
* of * . 75 £: . 
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Mieanwhile this ſceptical mania did not poſſeſs the 
* ſect of academics; and the doctrine of an eternal 
idea, juſt, comely, honeſt, independent of the ittereſts : 


and conventions of men, and even of their exiſtence, 
an idea that, imprinted on the ſoul, becomes che prin- 
ciple of duty and the law of our actions, this doctrine, 
derived from the Dialogues of Plato, was ſtill incul - 
cated in his ſchool, and coallitated the baſis of moral 
inſtruction. 

Ariſtotle was no better {killed than his maſter in 
the art of analyſing ideas; that is, of aſcending ſtep by 
ſtep to the moſt ſimple ideas that have entered into their 
combination, of -obſerving the formation of theſe ſimple - 
ideas themſelves, of following in theſe operations the 
regular procedure of the * and e of its 
faculties. | 

His metaphyſics, like chalk of the * ploſophens, 
conſiſted of a vague doctrine, founded ſometimes upon 
an abuſe of words, and ſometimes upon mere e . 


* 


To him, however, we owe that important truth, a 


that firſt ſtep in the fcience of the human mind, chat x 
OUR IDBAS, EVEN SUCH AS ARE MOST ABSTRACT, K 
MOST STRICTLY INTELLECTUAL, ſo to ſpeak, wave 
THEIR ORIGIN IN OUR SENSATIONS. But this truth 
he failed to ſupport by any demonſtration. It was rather | 
the intuitive perception of a man of genius, than the 

reſult of a ſeries of obſervations. accurately analyſed, .» 


and ſyſtematically combined, in order to derive from 


2 os * 

rhe ſome general truth: ' Accordingly, this germ, eaſt 

«7. an ungrateful ſoil, produced no uſeful fruit bog aer C 

F. | apes? of more than twenty centuries, SID 

> „ Ariſtotle, - in his dialectics, having reduced all de- 
i een to a tralu of arguments drawn up in a ſyl- 

logiſtical form, and then divided” all imaginable propo- 

5 ſitions under four heads, teaches us to diſcover; among 

doe poſſble combinations of propoſitions of theſe four 
ft BY « claſſes in collections of three and three, thoſe which 
1 anſwer to the nature of concluſive Fyllopifms, and may 

be admitted without apprehenſion. In this way we 

may judge of the cogency or weakneſs of an argument, 2 

| - merely by: knowing to what claſs it belongs: and thus 

he hart "> 6 right reaſoning is 12 800 in ſome ae to 

| A This ingenious idea has . asd wedelt 

5, but perhaps it may one day become the leading ſteps 

toward a perfection which the art of reaſoning and 

- difeuſſon ſeems till to expe. | 

| * # + * Every virtue, according to Ariſtotle, is placed 1 

” een two vices, of which one is its defect, and the 

ber its exceſs; it is only, as it were, one of thoſe 

natural inclinations which reaſon equally forbids us too 

ſtrongly to reſiſt, and too flaviſhly to obey. | 

This general principle muſt have —— to 

aim by one of thoſe vague ideas of order and confagmity, 

| 4 ſo common at that time in philoſophy; but he pr 
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ia che, Greek bie 1 pIPen were called he 
+ virtues. 


About the ame period, two new ſes, funding 


their ſyſtems of morality, at leaſt in appearance, upon * 


two contrary principles, divided the general mind, ex- 


tended their influence beyond the limits of their ſchools, © 


and haſtened the fall of Greek ſuperſtition ; but, unhap- 


| pily a ſuperſtition more gloomy, more dangerous, more. 


inimical to knowledge, was ſoon to ſucceed it. 
The ſtoics made virtue and happineſs conſiſt in the 


poſſeſſion of a ſoul alike inſenſible to pleaſure and to 
pain, free from all the paſſions, ſuperior. to every fear, 
every weakneſs, knowing no abſolute good but virtue, 


no real evil but remorſe. They believed that man was 


capable of raiſing himſelf to this elevation, if be poſſeſſed 
2 ſtrong and conſtant deſire of doing ſo; and that then, | 
| independent of fortune, always maſter of himſelf, he 


Was equally inacceſſable to vice and calamity. 


An individual mind animates the world: it ispre- | 


ſene in every thing, if it be not every thing, if there 


exiſt any other thing than itſelf. The ſouls of human 
beings are emanations of it. That of the ſage, who - 


has not deſiled the purity of his origin, is re- united, at 


the inſtant of death, to this univerſal ſpirit. Accordingly, 
to the ſage, death would be a bleſſing, if, ſubmiſſive to 
nature, hardened againſt what vulgar men call evils, it - 

, . ore e to 1 _— Ronny % 
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"IP Epicurus, happineſs is placed in the enjoyment 


| * eee and in freedom from pain. Virtue, accordl- 
14 ing to him, conſiſts in following the natural inclina- 


tions of the heart, at the ſame time taking care to purify 


And direct them. The practice of temperance, which 


prevents pain, and, by preſerving. our faculties in their 
full force, ſecures all the enjoyments that nature has 
provided for us; the care to guard ourſelves againſt 
Hateful and violent paffions that torment and rend the 
ſoul delivered up to their bitterneſs and fury; the farther 
care to cultivate, on the contrary, the mild and tender 


_ affections; to be frugal of pleaſures that flow from bene- 
volence ; to preſerve the ſoul in purity, that we may 


avoid the ſhame and remorſe which puniſh vice, and 


enjoy the delicious ſentiment that is the reward of lau- 


dable actions: ſuch is the road that conduct at once 
both to happineſs and virtue. 

Epicurus regarded the univerſe 855 as a colle ion 
_ of atoms, the different combinations of which were ſub- 
jected to neceſſary laws. The human ſoul was irſelf one 
of thoſe combinations. The atoms which compoſed it 


united when the body began to live, were diſperſed at 


| the moment of death, to unite themſelves again to the 


common maſs, and enter into new combinations. 


- . Unwilling too violently to ſhack popular prejudices, 


8 admitted of Gods; but, indifferent to the actions of 
* - men, ſtrangers to the order of che uniyerſe, and ga - 
eruel. like other beings, by the general laws of its 
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mechaniſm, they were a ſort of excreſcence of the 


ſyſtem. , 
Men of moroſe, proud, and unjuſt characters, ſcr een” | 
ed themſelves under the maſk of ſtoiciſm, while volup- 
tuous and corrupt men frequently ſole into the gardens | 
of Epicurus. Some calumniated the principles of the 
Epicureans, who were accuſed of placing the ſovereign: ' 
good in the gratification of ſenſual appetites. Others 
turned into ridicule the pretenſions of the ſage Zeno, 
who, whether a ſlave at the mill, or tormented with the 
gout, was equally happy, free, and independent. a 
The philoſophy that pretended to ſoar above nature, | 
and that which wiſhed only to obey nature; the mora- 
| lity which acknowledged no other good than virtue, 
and that which placed happineſs in the indulgence of 
_ the natural inclinations, led to the ſame practical conſe- 
quences, though. departing from ſuch oppoſite princi- 
ples, and holding ſo contrary a language. This reſem- 
| blance between the moral precepts of all ſyſtems of reli- 
gion, and all ſects of philoſophy, would be ſufficient to 
pProve that they have a foundation independent of the 


dogmas of thoſe religions, or the principles of thoſe 


ſeas; that it is in the moral conſtitution of man we 
muſt ſeek the baſis of his duties, the origin of his ideas 
of juſtice and virtue: a truth which the ſe& of Epicure- 
ans approached more nearly than any other; and no 
circumſtance perhaps ſo much contributed to draw upon 
1 the come of all claſſes of hypocrites with whom 
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ch was no n object of which they ambi- 
_ ®tioully contended for the monopoly. 


The fall of the Greek republics involved Waser the 


br” bFolitical ſciences. After Plato, Ariſtotle, and Xenophon, 
. they 'almoſt- ceaſed to be included in the e of | 


philplophy.” | 
But it is time to ſpeak of an event 1 8 the 
0 of a conſiderable part of the world, and exerciſed on 
the progreſs of the mind an influence that has I 
even toourſelves, GY 
If we except India and Ghina, the ty of Rome 
had extended its empire over every nation in which 
human intelligence had riſen chore the n of its 
earlieſt infancy. © + | - 
It gave laws: to all the countries into which the 
Greeks had introduced their language, their ſciences, 
and their philoſophy; and theſe nations, held by a 
chain which victory had faſtened to the foot of the 
capitol, no longer exiſted but by the will of Rome, and 
for the paſſions of its chief. | 
A true picture of the conſtitution of chis Gs 
city will not be foreign to the object of this work. We 
ſhall there ſee the origin of hereditary patrician rank, 
and the artfulmeans that were adopted to give it greater 
| ſtability and force, by rendering it leſs odious ; we ſhall 
there ſee a people inured to arms, but never employing 
: them in domeſtic difſentions; uniting real power to. 


* ie authority, yet ſcarcely defending themſelves againſt 


1 * 
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x haughty ſenate, that, while it rivetted the chains of 
ſuperſtition, dazzled them at the ſame time with the 
ſplendor of their victories; a great nation, the ſport in 
turn both of its tyrants and its defenders, and the pati- 
ent dupe, for four centuries, of a mode of taking votes, 
abſurd but conſecrated. . 

We ſhall ſee. this conſtitution, made * a ſingle 
city, change its nature without changing its form, 
when it was neceſſary to extend it to a great empire 
unable to maintain itſelf but by continual wars, and pre- 
ſently deſtroyed by its own armies ; and laſtly, the peo- 
ple, the ſovereign people, debaſed by the habit of being 
maintained at the expence of the public treaſury, and. 
corrupted by the bounty of the ſenators, ſelling -to an 
individual the imaginary remains of their uſeleſs freedom. 

The ambition of the Romans led them to ſearch in 
Greece for maſters" in the art of eloquence, which in 
Rome was one of the roads to fortune. That taſte for 


excluſive and refined enjoyments, that want of new 


pleaſures, which ſprings from wealth and idleneſs, made 
them court others arts of the Greeks; and even the 


converſation of their philoſophers: But the ſciences, . 


philoſophy, and the arts connected with painting, were - 
plants foreign to the ſoil of Rome. The avarice of the 
conquerors. covered Italy with the maſter- pieces of 
Greece, taken by violence from the temples, from cities 


. of which they conſtituted the ornament, and where they 


ſeryeg.as a conſolation under ſlavery. | But the.pr Mai. 
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tions of no Roman dared mix with them. Cicero, 


Lucretius and Seneca wrote eloquently in their language 


to reform the barbarous calendar of Numa, Cæſar 


wis obliged to employ a mathematician from Alexandria. 


Rome, long torn by the factions of ambitious gene- 


4 baſied in new conqueſts, or agitated by civil diſ- 


cords, fell at laſt from its reſtleſs liberty into a mili- 
tary deſpotiſm ſtill more reſtleſs. And where, among 
the chiefs that aſpired to tyranny, and ſoon after under 
the deſpots who feared truth and equally hated both 

talents and virtue, were the tranquil meditations of phi- 


Fptuloſophy, but it was upon Grecian philoſophy; 


Joſophy and the ſciences to find a place? Beſides, the 


ſciences and philoſophy are receffarily neglected as bar- 
ten and unprofitable in every country where ſome ho- 
nourable career, leading to wealth and dignities, is 


opeti®o all whom their natural inclination may diſpoſe 


to ſtudy: and ſuch at Rome was that of juriſprudence. 
When laws, as in the eaſt, are allied to religion, the 


light of i interpreting them becomes one of the ſtrongeſt 
© ſupports of ſacerdotal tyranny. 1 Greece they had 


conſtituted a part of the code given to each city by its 


reſpecdive legillat6r, who had aſſimilated them to the 


ſpirit of the conſtiggtion and government which he eſta- 


bliſned. They experienced but few alterations. The 


magiſtrates frequently abuſed them, and individual in- 
ſtances of injuſtice were not leſs frequent; but the vices 


ol the laws never extended in Greece to a regular ſyſtein 
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. this body abounded with lawyers. 2 


% 


Hiebe; reduced to the cold. forms of calculation." * 
bo Rome, where for a long time no other authority was 
known but the tradition of cuſtoms, where the judges 
declared every year by what principles diſputes would 
be decided during the continuance of their magiſtracy, 


where the firſt written laws were a compilation from the + 


Greek laws, drawn up by the decemvirs, more anxious 
to preſerve their power than to honour it by preſenting a | 
ſound code of legiſlation: in Rome, where, after that 
period, laws, diRated at one time by the party of the 
ſenate, and at another by the party of the people, ſuc- 
ceeded each other with rapidity, and were inceſſantly 
either deſtroyed or confirmed, meliorated or aggravated 
by new. declarations, the multiplicity, the complication - 

and the obſcurity of the laws, ap inevitable _cohbſequence 
of the fluctuation of the language, ſoon made of this 
ſtudy a ſcience apart. The ſenate, taking advantage of 
the reſpect of the people for the ancient inſtitutions, ſoon 
felt that the privilege of interpreting laws was nearly 
equivalent to that of making new ones; and accordingly 


vived that of the ſenate itſelf: it increaſed under the 
emperors, becauſe it is neceſſarily greater as the code of 
legiſlation becomes more anomalous and uncertain, 
Juriſprudence then is the only new ſcience for̃ which 
we are indebted to the Romans. We ſhall trace its hiſ- 
tory, ſince it is connected with the progreſs which the 


ſcience tine ah has made among the moderns, and 


* 
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3 with the obſtacles which that legillation x 
bas bad to encounter. 

We ſhall ſhow, that reſpe& for the poſitive law of : 
the Romans has contributed to preſerve ſome. ideas of 
the natural law of men, in order afterwards to prevent 
theſe ideas: from increaſing and extending themſelves; 
and that while we are indebted to their code for a ſmall: ; 


| quantity of truths, it has fur niſſied us with a far r | 


portion of tyrannical prejudices. 
Taube mildneſs of the penal laws, Sh the b 
=: worthy our notice. They in a manner rendered 
facred the blood of a Roman citizen. The penalty of 
death could not be inflicted, without calling forth that 
extraordinary power which announced public calamities 
and danger to the country. The whole body of the 
people might be claimed as judge between a ſingle indivi- 
dual and che republic. It was found that, with a free 
people, this mildneſs was the only way to prevent politi- 
cal diſſentions from degenerating into cruel maſſacres; 
the object was to correct, by the humanity of che laws, 
the ferocious manpers of a people that, even in its ſports, 
| ſquandered profuſely the blood of its flaves. Accord- 
ingly, ſtopping at the times of the Gracchi, in no coun- 
try have ſtorms ſo numerous and violent been attended 
vith ſo few crimes, or coſt ſo little blood. 
No work of the Romans upon the ſubject of politics 
has deſcended to us. That of Cicero upon laws Was 
Probably but an crabelliſked extract from the books e 
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the Greeks,” It was not amidſt the convulfions of ex- 8 
piring liberty, that moral ſcience could reſine and perfect % 
itſelf. Under the deſpotiſm of the Czſzrs, ſtudy 
would have experienced no other conſtruction than a 
conſpiracy againſt their power. In ſhort, nothing more 
elearly proves how much the Romans were ignorant of 
this ſcience; than the example they furniſh us, not to 
be equalled iff the annals of hiſtory, of an uninterrupted 
ſucceſſion, from Nerva to Marc Antony, of fire empe- 
rors, poſſeſſing at once virtue; talents, knowledge, a love 
of glory, and zeal for - the public welfare, without a 
ſingle inſtitution originating from them that has marked, 
the deſire of fixing bounds to deſpotiſm, of "obs rity | 
_ revolutions, and of cementing by new ties the parts of 
that huge maſs, of which r 0 predicted the * 
proaching diſſolution. "£24 

The union of ſo many nations under one wied, 
the ſpread of ob languages which divided the empires 
and which were alike familiar to almoſt every welkin- 
formed mind, theſe cauſes, acting in concert, muſt have 
contributed, no doubt, to the more equal diffuſion of 
knowledge over a greater ſpace. | Another natural effect 
muſt have been to weaken by degrees the differences 
which ſeparated the philoſophical Teas, and to unite 
them into one, that ſhould contain ſuch opinions of each 
as were moſt conformable to reaſon, and which a ſober 


inveſtigation had tended to confirm. This was the 
point to which reaſon could not fail to bring philoſophers * 
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when, from the effe of time on the enthuſiaſm of ſee- 
* daries, her voice alone was ſuffered to be heard. Ac- 
ceordingly, we find already, in Seneca, marks of this 
philoſophy: indeed it was never entirely diſtinct from 
the ſect of the academics, which at length appeared to 
become entirely the ſame with it; and the moſt modern 
of the diſciples of Plato were the founders of the * 
| of electics. bu s 
Almoſt every religion of the empire had beerr national; * 
bat they all poſſeſſed ſtrong lines of reſemblance, and 
in a manner a family likeneſs. No metaphyſical doc- 
trines; many ſtrange ceremonies, of the meaning of 
which the people, and frequently the prieſts, were igno- 
rant; an abſurd mythology, in which the multitude read 
the maryellous hiſtory of its Gods only, but which men 
better enlightened ſuſpected to be an allegory of doctrines 
more ſublime; bloody ſacrifices; idols repreſenting Gods, 
2nd of which ſome poſſeſſed a celeſtial virtue; pontiffs 
devoted to the worſhip of each divinity, but without 
forming a political corps, and even without being uni- 
ted in a religious communion; oracular powers attached 
to certain temples, reſiding in certain ſtatues; and 
laſtly, myſteries, which their bierophants never revealed 
without impoſing an inviolable law of 38 Toe 
were the features of reſemblance. 
„ add, that the prieſts, arbiters of 5 religi- 
ous conſcience, had preſumed to aſſert no claim upon 
the moral conſcience ; that they directed the practice 
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of 'worlhiy, but not the aQions of privite life. They 


ſold oracles and auguries to political powers; they 


could precipitate nations into war ; they could diQate 
to them crimes ; but they exerciſed no influence either 
over the government or the laws. 


When the different nations, ſubjects now of the 


ſame empire, enjoyed an habitual intercourſe, and 
knowledge had every where made nearly an equal pro- 
greſs, it was ſoon diſcovered, by well-informed minds, 
that all this multifarious worſhip was that of one only 
God, of whom the numerous divinities, the immediate 
objects of popular adoration, were but the motlifications 


or the miniſters. 


Meanwhile, among the Gauls, and in ſome cantons 


of the eaſt, the Romans had found religions of another 
kind. There the prieſts were the arbiters of morality ; 
and virtue conſiſted in obedience to a God, of whom 
they called themſelves the ſole interpreters. Their 
power extended over the whole man; the temple and 
the country were confounded : without being previouſly 


an adorer of Jehova, or CEſus, it was impoſſible to be. 


a citizen or ſubje& of the empire; and the prieſts deter- 
mined to what human laws their God exacted obedi- 
ence. 


Theſe religions were calculated to wound the 4 . 


of the maſters of the world. That of the Gauls was 
too powerful for them not to ſeek immediately its de- 
ſtruction. The Jewiſh pation was even diſperſed. But 
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ibbe vigilanee of government either diſdained, or elle 
Was unable. to reach, the obſeure ſects that ſecretly for- 
mee r 
13 * worlhip. . 4% _ FI 
. -1---Onp of the benefits * 1 the __ 
of the Greek philoſophy, had been to put an end to a 
| belief in the popular divinities in all claſſes of men who 

| 


* 


| E bad received any tolerable edudlition. A vague kind 
| of deiſm, i or che pure mechaniſm of Epicurus, was, even 
| 3 at the time of Cicero, the common doctrine of every 
[+ - enlightened mind, and of all thoſe who had the direc- 
| : tion of public affairs. This claſs of men was neceſſa- 
il "Fg tily attached 'to the old religion, which however it 
- fought to gurify from its droſs; for the multiplicity of 
E” Gods of "country had tired out even the credulity | 
| of the people. Then were ſeen philoſophers forming 
ce upon the idea of interpoſing genii, and ſubmit- 
Aung to preparatory obſervances, rites, and a religious 
diſcipline, to render themſelves more worthy of ap- 
proaching theſe ſuperior eſſences; and it was in the 

. lager of Plato 3 5 n the e as _ 

: The mas * . vations, the children. 
of misfortune, men of a weak but ſanguine imagination, 

would from preference attach themſelves to the ſacerdotal 

- + religions; becauſe the intereſt of | the ruling prieſts dies 
| tated to them that very doQrine-of equality in ſlavery, 5 
of the renunciation of temporal enjoyments, of rewards * 
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in heaven reſerved for blind ſubmiſſion, for ſufferings, 
for mortifications inflied voluntarily, or endured with- 
out repining; that doctrine ſo attractive, @conſolatory 
0 oppreſſed bumanity ! But they felt the neceſſity of 
by metaphyſical ſubtleties, their groſs my- 
thology : and here again they had recourſe to Plato. 
His dialogues, were the arſenal to which two oppoſite 
parties reſorted to forge their theological arms. In the 
| ſequel we ſhall ſee Ariſtotle obtaining a fimilar honour, 
-and becoming at once the maſter of the theologians, and 
chief of the elt. 
Twenty Egyptian and Jewiſh ſes, united their ws 6 
inſt the religion of the empire, but contending againſt 
each other with equal fury, were loſt at length in the 
religion of Jeſus. From their wreck were ompoſed a 
hiſtory, a creed, a ritual, and a ſyſtem of morality, to 
which by degrees the maſs of theſe fanatics attached 
themſelves. > 
They all believed in a Chriſt, a Meſſiah ſent from 
- God to reſtore the human race. "This was the funda- 
mental doctrine of every ſe& that attempted to raiſe 


itſelf upon the ruins of the ancient ſets. They diſputed . 


reſpecting the time and place of his appearance, and his 
mortal name : but a prophet, ſaid to have ſtarted up in 
- Paleſtine, - in the reign of Tiberius, eclipſed all the other 
expected prophets, and the new fanatics rallied under 
the ſtandard of the ſon of Mary. 
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| ſeated itſelf, by the ſide of his weak ſucceſſors. 


| Humanity, the ſimplicity of his manners, the dignity of 4 
his ſoul and his character, his talents, his courage, his | 
military genius, the ſplendor of his victories, every thing 


could be caſt upon him than that of ſhowing for a reli- 
gion, become ridiculoys, an attachment unworthy of him 
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13 proportion as che empire weakened, the progreſs | 
my this e of Chriſt became more rapid. The 
degraded dhe of 0 ancient conquerors of the world 
extended to er ods, who, after preſiding in their 
victories, were no longer regarded than as the 3 otent 
witneſſes of their defeat. The ſpirit of the 14 15 was 
better ſuited to periods of decline and misfortune. Its 
chiefs, in ſpite of their impoſtur$ and their vices, were 
_ enthuſiaſts ready to ſuffer death for their doctrine. The 
religious zeal of the philoſophers and of the great, v was 
only a political devotion : and every religion which men 
permit themſelves to defend as a creed uſeful to be left 
to the people, can expect no other fate than a diſſolu- 
tion more or leſs diſtant. Chriſtianity ſoon became a 
| powerful party; 3 it mixed in the quarrels of the Cæſars: 
- it placed Conſtantine on the thorne; where it afterwards 


— 


In vain did one of thoſe extraordinary men whom | 
chance ſometimes exalts to ſovereign power, Julian, 0 


| wiſh to free the empire from this plague which was cal- 


| 4 
culated to haſten its fall. His virtues, his indulgent 11 


ſeemed to promiſe him ſucceſs. No other reproach 
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if fincere, indiſcreet from its extravagance if Political 5 
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but he died in the midſt of his glory, after a reign of 
two years. The Coloſſus of the Roman Empire found 
its arms no longer fufficiently ſtrong to | fupport the 
eight of it; and the death of Julian: broke down the 


| barbarians. | 


Contempt for hugian ſciences was one of the firſt f 
features of Chriſtianity. It had to avenge itſelf of the 


be” mound that might yet have : oppoſed itſelf againſt the 2 
ron of new ſuperſtitions, and the inundagions of 1 | 


outrages of philoſophy; it feared that ſpirit of inveſtiga- 


tion and doubt, that confidence of man in his own rea- 
fon, the peſt alike of all religious creeds. The light of 


the natural ſciences was even odious to it, and was re- 


garded with a ſuſpicious eye, as being a dangerous enemy 


to the ſucceſs of miracles : and there is n0 religion that 


does not oblige its ſectaries to ſwallow ſome phyſical 
abſurdities. The triumph of Chriſtianity was thus the 


Gonal of the entire decline both of the ſciences and of | 


philoſophy. 
Had the art of printing been known, the ſciences 


would have been able to. preſerve their ground ; but the 


exiſting manuſcripts of any particular book were few in 
number ; and to procure works that might form the en- 


tire body of a ſcience, required cares, and often journies 
and an expence to which the rich only were competent. 


It was eaſy for the ruling party to ſuppreſs the appear- | 


ande of books which ſhocked its prejudices, or unmaſked 


is impoſtures. An incurſion of barbarians might, in one 


day, deprive forever a whole country of the means of 
knowledge. The deſtruction of a ſingle manuſcript was 
often an irreparable and univerſal loſs. Beſides, no 


works were copied but ſuch as were recommended by A 


aan | 
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the names of the authors. All thoſe inveſt 
which can acquire importance only from their aſſemblage, 
thoſe detached obſervations, thoſe improvements of de- 
tail, that ſerve to keep the ſcienges flowing in a level 
channel, and that prepare their future progreſs; all thoſe 
materials which time amaſſes, and which awat the birth 
of genius, were condemned to an eternal obſcurity, 
That concert of learned men, that combination of all their 
forces, ſo advantageous, ſo indiſpenſible at certain peri- 
eds, had no exiſtence. It was neceſſary for the fame 
individual to begin and complete a diſcovery; and he 


was obliged to combat with his ſingle ſtrength all the ob- 


ſtaeles which nature oppoſes to our efforts. The works 
which facilitate the ſtudy of the ſciences, which throw 
light upon difficulties, which exhibit truths under more 
commodious and more ſimple forms, thoſe details of 
obſervation, thoſe developements which ſerve to detect 
erroneous inferences, and in which the reader frequently 
catches what the author himſelf has not perceived ; ſuch 
works would find neither copyiſts nor readers. 
It was then impoſſible that the ſciences, arrived at 
_ point in which the progreſs, and even the ſtudy of 


them were ſtill difficult, ſhould be able to ſupport them- 
ſelyes, and reſiſt the current that bore them rapidly 
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towards their FUR fe Accordin gly it ought not to 
aſtoviſh us that Chriſtianity, though unable in the ſequel 
to prevent their re- appearance in ſplendor, after the 
invention of printing, was at this period ſufficiently 
powerful to accompliſh their ruin. : 

Ik we except the dramatic art, which flourithed only | 
in Athens, and muſt have been involved i in her fall, and 
eloquence, which canhot breathe bf in in a free air, the 
language and literature of the Greeks preſerved for a long 
time their luſtre. Lucian and Plutarch would not diſ- 
parage the age of Alexander. Rome, it is true, roſe 
to a level with Greece in poetry, eloquence, hiſtory; 
and the art of treating with dignity, elegance and faſci- 
nation, the dry ſubjects of philoſophy and the ſciences. 
Greece indeed had no poet, that evinced fo fully as 
Virgil, the idea of perfection, and. no hiſtorian to be | 
compared with Tacitus. But this inſtant of ſplendor was 
followed by a ſpeedy decline. From the time of Lucian, 
Rome had ſcarcely any writers above barbariſm. Chry= 
ſoſtom (till ſpeaks the language of Demoſthenes. We. 
recogniſe no longer that of Cicero or of Livy, either in 
Auſtin, or even in Jerome, who has to plead in his 
excuſe the influence of African barbarity. th 

The cauſe is, that at Rome the ſtudy of letters anck 
love of the arts were never the real taſte of the people 
that the tranſient perfection of its language was the work 
not of the national genius, but of a few individuals whom 
Greece had been the inſtrument of forming. The cauſe: 
- 2 5 . K 2 
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,. that the Roman territory was 1 as to letters, 
=” forgign ſoil, to which an aſſidudus culture had been 
able to naturaliſe them, but where they muſt neceſſarily 
degencrate the moment they were abandoned to * 
- ſelves. 
4 Ihe importance fo Jong affixed, in Greed _ IF in 
Rome, to the tribune and the bar, increaſed in thoſe 
| countries the claſs of rhetorician Their labours have 
contributed to the progrefs of the art, of which they 
have developed the principles and ſubtleties. But they 
taught another art too much neglected by the moderns, 
and which at preſent it has been thought proper to tranſ- 
ſer from ſpeeches for the tribune, to compoſitions for the ; 
preſs: I mean that of preparing with facility, and in a 
ſhort ſpace of time, diſcourſes, which, from the arrange - 

, ment of their parts, from the method conſpicuous in 
them, from the graces with which they may be embel- | 
liſhed, ſhall at leaſt become fopportable: I mean the art 
of being able to ſpeak almoſt inſtantaneouſly, without 
fatiguing-the auditors with a medley of ideas, or a dif- 
fuſe ſtyle; without diſguſting them with idle declamation, 

| quaint conceifs, nonfenſe and fopperies. How uſeful 
would be this art in every country where the functions 

A of office, public duty, or private iatereft may oblige men 
doc ſpeak and write, without having time to ſtudy their 

ſpeeches or their compoſitions? its hiſtory is the more 

| | 5 deſerying our attention, as the moderns, to hom in the 
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mean time it muſt often be neceſſary, appear only to have 
known it on the ſide of abfurdity. 

From the commencement of the epoch of which 1 
ſhall here terminate the delineation,” manuſcripts were 
tolerably numerous; but time had ſpread over the per- 
formances of the firſt Greek writers a ſufficient number 
of obſcurities,, for the ſtudy of books and opinions, 
known by the name of erudition, to form an important 
portion of the occupations of the mind; and the Alex- 
andrian library was crowded with  grammarians and 
giti... ; 

Isa what has been tranſmitted to us of their produc-- ' 
tions, we perceive a propenſity in theſe critics to pro- 
portion their degree of confidence and admiration f 
any book to its antiquity, and the difficulty of underſtand. , 
ing and procuring it; a diſpoſition to judge opinions not 
by themſelves, not accordiag to their merits, but from 
the names of their authors; to found their belief upon 
authority, rather than upon reaſon; in ſhort, that falſe: 
and deſtructive idea of. the deterioration of the human 
race, and ſuperiority of ancient periods. The ſolution 
and excuſe. of this error, an error in which the antiqua · 
rians of every country have had a greater or leſs ſhare, 
are to be found in the importance which men affix to 
what has been the object of their attention, and called 
forth the energies of their mind. 

The Greek and Roman antiquarians, and even their 
literati and philoſophers, are chargeable with a total 


„ 2 

deglect of that ſpirit of doubt whichſubjedts - to a rigorous 
Inveſtigation both facts, and the proofs that eſtabliſn 
them. In reading their accounts of the hiſtory of 
events or of manners, of the productions and phenomena 
of nature, or of the works and proceſſes of the , we 
are aſtoniſned at the compoſure with which they relate 
the molt palpable abfurdities, and the moſt fulſome and 
_ diſguſting prodigit A hearſay or rumour which they 
found tacked to any event, was ſufficient, they concei- 
ved, tofereen them from the cenſure of childiſh credulity. 

This indifference, which ſpoiled their ſtudy of hiſtory, 


7 


and was an obſtruction to their advancement in the know- 


ledge of nature, is to be aſcribed to the misfortune 


of the art of printing not being known. The certainty 


of our having collected, reſpecting any fact, all the 
authorities for and againſt it, a facility in comparing 
the different teſtimonies, the opportunity of throwing 
ght upon the ſubject by the diſcuſſions to Which that 
difference may give riſe, are means of afcertaining truth 
which can only exiſt when it is poſſible to procure a great 
number of books, when copies of them may be indefi- 
| nitely multiplied, and when no fear is entertained of 
giving them too extenſive a circulation. | 
How were the relations and deſcriptions of W 
lers, of which there frequently exiſted but a ſingle copy, 
deſcriptions that were not ſubjected to public judgment, 
to acquire that ſtamp of authority, founded upon the 
circumſtance of ſuch judgment not -haying, and not 
1h WE. 
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being able, to contradict them? Accordingly, every 

| thing was recorded alike, becauſe it was impoſſible to 
1 aſcertain with any certainty what was deſerving of 
record. But we can have no right to aſtoniſhment at 

this practice of repreſenting with equal confidence, 

and as founded upon equal authorities, facts the moſt 

natural, and miracles the moſt ſtupendous: the fame 

error is ſtil inculcated in our ſchools; as a principle of 
philoſophy, while, in another ſenſe,”an over-weenin g 
| incredulity leads us to reject withqut examination what 

ever appears to us to be out of nature; nor has the 

ſcience in our days begun to exiſt, that can alone 

teach us to find, between theſe two extremes, the Dein 

at which weben 294 us to ſtop. 
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d ue to its ae. Privd 


0 1 the Galen ock at ii we are now 
185 arrived, we ſhall ſee the human-mind rapidly deſcending 
from the height to, which it had raiſed itfelf, while Tg- 
norance marches in triumph, carrying with her, in one 
place, barbarian ferocity; in another, a more refined 
and accompliſhed cruelty; every where, corruption and 
perfidy. A glimmering of talents, ſome faint ſparks of 
| greatneſs or benevolence of ſoul, will, with difficulty, 
- be diſcerned amidſt the univerſal darkneſs. Theolo- 
gical reveries, ſuperſtitious deluſions, are become the 
_ . fole genius of man, religious intolerance his only mora- 
tity; and Europe, cruſhed between ſacerdotal tyranny 
and military deſpotiſm, awaits, in blood and in tears, 
the moment when the revival of light ſhall reſtore it to 
| liberty, to humanity, and to virtue. | 
We ſhall divide the picture into two diſtinct parts. 
The firſt will embrace the Weſt, where the decline was 
; more rapid and more abſolute, but where the light of 
reaſon is again to make its appearance, never more to 
be extinguiſhed. The ſecond will * confined to the 
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Faſt, where the decline was more flow, and, for a long 
time, leſs univerſal, but where the day of reaſon has not 
yet dawned, that ſhall enlighten i it Aeg Nee 
in pieces its chains. | 
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vigtory, when the Welt became the prey of barbarians. 


They embraced the new religion, without adopting the 


language of the vanquiſned. This the prieſts alone 
preſerved; but, from their ignorance and contempt for 
human learning, they exhibited none of thoſe appearances 
Which might have been expected from a peruſal of the 
: Latin books, particularly when they only were capable 

ol reading them, 


The illiterate character, and rude manners of the 


conquerors, are ſufficiently known: meanwhile, it was 
in the midſt of this ferocious ſtupidity that the deſtruc- 
tion of domeſtic ſlavery took place; a ſlavery that had 
diſgraced the beſt days of Greece, when a ane diſ- 
tinguiſhed for learning and liberty. 

The rural flayes, ſerfs of the glebe, cultivars the 


lands of the conquerors. By this oppreſſed claſs of men 


their houſes were ſupplied with domeſtics, whoſe depen- 


dent ſituation anſwered all the purpoſes. of their pride or 


their caprice. Accordingly, the object of their wars 
was not Haves, but lands and colonies. . 

Beſide, the domeſtic ſlaves which they found in the 
countries they invaded, were in a great meaſure, either 
priſoners taken from ſome tribe of the victorious nation, 
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or the children of thoſe prifoners. Many, at the mb- 


ment of conqueſt, had fled, or n 


the army of che conquerors. 

The principles of: general fraternity, which dndns- 
_ "ted a part of he Chriſtian morals, alfo condemned ſlave- 
y; and, as the prieſts ſaw no political reafon for con- 
tradicting, in this particular, maxims that did honour to 
their cauſe, theyTontributed, by their diſcourſes, to a 
-downfall-which otherwiſe events and manners would 

neceſſarily. have accompliſhed. | 
- This change has proved the generative principle of 
_ revolution in the deſtinies of mankind. To this men 


| are indebted for the knowledge of true liberty. But its 
© anfluence on the lot of individuals was at firſt almoſt 
inſenſible. We ſhould form a very falſe idea of domeſtic 


Mavery as ĩt exiſted at this period and among the ancients, 
i we compared i to that of our negroes. The-Spartans, 
the grandees of Rome, and the ſatraps of the Eaſt, were, 
no doubt, barbarous maſters. Avarice diſplayed all its 
brutality in the labours of the mines: but, on the other 
hand, intereſt had almoſt every where ſoftened the ſtate 
of flavery in private families. The impunity granted for 
violences committed againſt the rural ſlave, was carried 
to a high pitch, ſince the law had exactly. fixed its price. 
His dependence was as great as that of the domeſtic, 
without being compenſated by the ſame attentions. He 


Vas leſs perpetually under the eye of his maſter; but he 


was treated with a more lordly arrogance. The domeſtic 
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Was a flave whom fortune had reduced to a condition, 
to which a ſimilar fortune might one day reduce his 
maſter. The rural flave, on the contrary, was con- 
= ſidered as of a lower clafs, and in a ſtate of degradation. 
It is principally, then, in its remote conſequences 
that we -muſt conſider this anninilation of domeſtis 
ſlavery.. , | 
Theſe barbarian nations had all nearly the "as form 
of government, conſiſting of a common chief, called ling, 
who, with a council, pronounced judgments, and gave 
decifions, that it would have been dangerous to delay; 
of an affembly of private chiefs, conſulted upon all reſo- 
lutions of a certain importance; and, laſtly, of an aſſem- 
bly of the people, in which meaſures intereſting to the 
general community were deliberated. The principal 
difference was the greater or leſs degree of authority 
affixed to theſe three powers, which were not diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the nature of their functions, but by the rank of 
affairs confided to them; and, above all, by the value 
of that rank in the minds of the majority of the citizens. 
Among the agricultural tribes of theſe barbarians, 
and particularly thoſe who had already formed an eſta- 
bliſhmeat on a foreign territory, theſe conſtitutions had 
aſſumed a more regular and more ſolid form, than among 
paſtoral tribes. The individuals of ſuch tribes alſo were 
diſperſed over the ſoil, and did not live, like the others, 
in encampments more or leſs numerous. The king 
therefore 1 not always an army aſſembled about his 
L 


i F 
3 ; and abel could not o immediately follow 
1 * conqueſt, as in the revolutions of Afia. " £341 # 
3 The vid orious nation was thus not enſlaved, At the ©» 
{Ge time; theſe conquerors kept the towns; but with- 


1 out inhabjting chem. "As they were not held in awe . 

4 an armed force, no permanent force of that kind exiſt , 

a ing, they acquired a ſort of power; and this power was | 5 

3 a point of ſupport for the liberty of the conquered nation. 8 : 
Italy was often invaded by the barbarians; but they | 


were able to form there no durable eſtabliſhment, from 
. 45 its wealth continually exciting the avarice of new con- 1 . 
3 | querors,, and becauſe the Greeks entertained the hope, 
|! Rey a conſiderable period, of uniting it to the empire. It 
was never, by any people, entirely or permanently ſub- = 
dued. The Latin language, which was there the only 2 
language of the people, degenerated more ſlowly; and 


ignorance alſo was leſs complete, ſuperſtition leſs ſenſe- 1 | . 

ung YE Ves, chan i in the other parts of the Weſt. | 
bt i . : Rome, which acknowledged maſters only to e | g 
b -* chem, maintained a ſort of independence. This city was 


* 5 ae reſidenee of the chief of the religion. Accordingly, 
3 5 4 - while i in the Eaſt, ſubjected to a figgle prince, the clergy, 
4 © fometimes governing, and ſometimes conſpiring againſt 
. 1 the emperors; ſupported deſpotiſm, though reſiſting the 
Ke and preferred -availing theqgſelves of the whole 
© power, of an abſolute maſter, to diſputing a part of it; | 
we ſee them, on the contrary, in the Weſt, united under 
'A common. bead, Feeding, a poets the als of that of - - 
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er. and u * WIT ” a for e, 
tinct and independent anarchy: ©- 


We dall exhibit this ruling city Grieg by experi-, 


ment upon the Uniyerle. of 7 a new ſpecies of chains; its 
a Gihjugatiog ignorant -eredulity by acts. grofily, - 
. forged j mixing religion with all the tranſaclions of ciril 
life, to render them mofe ſubſeryient to their avarice or 45 
their pride; puniſhing by"anatheriies," from Which ws Wy 
people ſhrunk with horror, the teaſt oppoſition to their 5 
laws, the ſmalleſt reſiſtance of their abſurd pretenſior.s; | 

having an army of monks in every ſtate, ready, by their 


. .  impoſtures, to enhance the terrors of ſuperſtition, there- i | 


by to feed the flame of fanaticiſm; depriving, nations of 
their worſhip and ceremonies upon which «depended 
their religious hopes, to kindle civil war; diſturbing all, 
to govern all; commanding in the name of God, treaſon 
and perſidy, aſſaſſination and arrielde; making kings 
and warriors now the inſtruments, and now the vietims, 
| of their revenge; diſpoſing g of force, but never poſſeſſing 
ity terrible to their enemies, but trembling before their 
dyn deſenders; omnipotent to the very extremities of 
Europe, yet inſulted with impunity at the foot even of 
their altars; finding in heaven the poigt upon which to 
a fix the lever for moving the world, but without. diſcover- 
ing on earth the regulator that is to direct and continue 
its motion at their will; in ſhort, erecting a Coloſſus, 
but with; lege of clay, chat, after firſt oppreſſing Europe, 


* 
* 


* 
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* wm to weary jt, ot bi e din the 
- Feb of its ruins and ſcattered fragments. Be Yew 
. Conqueſt had introduced into the Welt a tumultugus” 
anarchy, in which the people, groaned under the triple 
tyrauny of kings, leaders of. armies, and prieſts; but 
this anarchy carried j in its womb the ſeed of liberty. Ia 
" this, portion of Europe miſt be comprehended the coun- 
tries into which the Romans had not penetrated. Par- 


Alling of the general commotion, conquering and con- 


aueredi in turn, having, the ſame origin, the ſame manners 
as the conquerors of the empire, theſe people were con- 
founded with chem in the common maſs. Their politi 
dal ſtate mult have experienced the ſame ones and 


followed a : Citilar route. | 
We mall give a ſketch of the 3 of this 


88 anarchy; a name chat + may furoiſh an idea of it 


character 


Their legiſlation v Was Wb and ie 1c 
we fing in its records many Jaws apparently mild, this 
Ave was nothing elſe than an | unjuſt, and privileged . 

impunity. Meanwhile ' we trace among them ſome 
- inſtitutions of a true- temper, which, though as being 
intended to. oonſecrate the rights of the oppreſſor, were 
an additional outrage to the rights of men, yet tended 
to preſerve ſome feeble idea of theſe laſt, and were 


deſtined one eee their n 


er 8 
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In this legiſlation two ſingular cuſtoms are obſer vable, 
characteriſtic at once both of the infancy of nations, and 
me ignorance of the-rude ages. A. criminal might pur- | 
chaſe exemption from puniſhment by means of a ſum of 
money fixed by law, which eſtimated the lives of men 
according to their dignity or their birth. Crimes were 
not conſidered as a violation of the ſecurity and rights of 
citizens, which the dread of puniſhmeñt was to prevent, 
but as an outrage committed on an individual, which 
himſelf or his family might avenge, if they pleaſed, but 
of which the law offered a more advantageous reparation. 
Men had ſo little notion of aſcertaining the proofs bß7ß 5 


which a fact might be ſubſtantiated, that it was thought 


a more ſimple mode of proceeding to requeſt of Heaven 
a miracle, whenever the queſtion. was to diſcriminate © 
between guilt and innocence; and the ſucceſs of a ſuper- y 
ſtitious experiment, or the. chance event of a combat, 
were regarded as the ſureſt means of detectin 8 falſhood 
and arriving at the truth. 

With men who made no diltincion een as. 
dependence. and liberty, the quarrels ariſing among 
thoſe who ruled over a portiqn, however ſmall, of the 
territory, mult degenerate into private wars; and theſe 
wars extending from canton to canton, from village to 
village, habitually delivered up the whole furface of each 
country to all thoſe horrors which, even in great inva- 
ſions, are but tranſient, and in general wars deſolate- 

only the frontiers, 
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Whenever tyranny aims at reducing the maſs bf a 
© People to the will of one of its portions, the prejudices 

and ignorance of the victims are counted among the 
means of effecting it; it endeayours to compenſate, by 
the campreſſion and activity of a ſmaller force for the. 
|. Guperiority of real force, which, oge might ſuppoſe, can- 
Dot fail to belong, at all times, to the majority of num- 
bers. But the principal foundation of its hope, which 
however it can ſeldom attain, is that of eſtabliſhing be- 

tween the maſters and flaves a real difference, which 
ſhall in a manner render- nature herſelf an accomplice 
in the guilt of political inequality. | 
_ _ Such was, in remote periods, the art of the Eaſtern | 


| prieſts, who were at once kings, pontiffs, judges, aſtra- 


nomers, ſurveyors, artiſts and phyſicians. But what 


1.85 they owed ta the excluſive poſſeſſion of intellectual 


powers, the groſſer tyrants of our weak progenitors 
obtained by their inſtitutions and their warlike habits. 
Clothd with an impenetrable armour, fighting only upon 
horſes as invulnerable as themſelves, acquiring, by dint 
of a long and painful diſcipline, the neceſſary ſtrength 

and addreſs for guiding and governing them, they might 

oppreſs with this impunity and murder without riſk, an 
individual of the commonalty, too poor to purchaſe theſe 
Ag expenſive accoutrements, and whoſe youth, ncceflarily 
occupied by uſeful labours, could pot have Leen devoted 
to * exerciſes. 


— 
1 
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Thus the tyranny of the few a the prac 
of this mode of fighting, a real ſuperiority of force, 
which muſt have excluded all idea of reſiſtance, and 
which rendered for a long time fruitleſs even the efforts 
of deſpair. Thus the equality of nature diſappeared 
— this factitious inequality of ſtrength. | 
he morality of this period, which it was the pro- 
2 of the prieſts alone to inculcate, comprehended 
thoſe univerſal principles which no ſect has overlooked: 
but it gave birth to a multitude of duties purely religious, 
and of imaginary fins. Theſe duties were more Rroogly 


enforced than thoſe of nature; and actions indifferent, 1 | 


lawful, and eyen virtuods, were cenfured and anne 
with greater ſeverity than actual crimes. Meanwhile a 
momentary repentance, conſecrated by the ble 
of a prieſt, opened the gates of heaven to the wicked; 
and donations to the church, with the obſervance of cer- 
tain practices flattering to its pride, ſufficed to atone for 
a life crowded with iniquity. Nor was this all: adſo- 
lutions were formed into a regular tariff. Care was 
taken to include in the catalogue of fins, all the degrees 


of human infirmity, from ſimple deſires, from the moſt [ 


innocent indulgences of love, to the refinements. and 
exceſſes of the moſt intemperate debauchery. This was 
a frailty from which, it was u ell known, few were able 
to eſcape ; and was accordinglyone of the moſt productive 
branches of the ſacerdotal commerce. There was even 
a hell of a limited duration invented, which prieſts had 


dhe power of abridging, and from which they could 
grant diſpenſations; a favour which they firſt obliged: the 
ring to purchaſe, and afterwards the relations or friends 


of the deceaſed. They ſold ſo much land in heaven for 
an equal quantity of land upon earth; and they had che 


: extreme modeſty not to aſk any thing to boot. 


The manners of this epoch were unfortunately wor- 


thy of a ſyſtem ſo pregnant with corruption, ſo rootedly - 
I depraved.. Their nature may be learned from the progreſs 
of this very ſyſtem itſelf; from the monks, ſometimes 


inventing old miracles, ſometimes fabricating new ones, 


18 $ | agd nouriſhing with prodigies and fables the ſtupid igno- 
11 rance of the people, whom they deceived in order to 
| rob them; from the doors of the church, employing the 


-littleimagination they poſſeſſed. in enriching their creed 


with farther abſurdities, and exceeding, if poſſible; thoſe 


which had been tranſmitted to them; from the prieſts, 
obliging prifices to conſigu to the flames, not only the 
men who preſumed either to doubt any of their dogmas, g 
« inveſtigate their impoſtures, or bluſh for their crimes, 
but thoſe. who ſhould depart for an inſtant from their 
Fund obedience; and even theologiſts themſelves, when 
_ they indulged. in dreams different from thoſe of the um- 
Pires of the church, enjoying moſt influence and control. 

Goch, at this period, are the only traits which the man- 

ners of the Weſt of Europe can furniſh to the Bae 
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In the Eaſt, united under a ſingle n we e ſhall * 
obſerye a flower decline accompanying the gradual 


| debility of the empire; the ignorance ; and depravity of * 


every age advancing a few degrees above the ignorance 


4 and depravity of the preceding ane; while riches 
diminiſh; the. Frontiers ally themſelves more clofely to 


the capital, revolutions become more frequent, and 
tyranny grows more daſtardly and more cruel. _ , 
In following the hiſtory of this empire, in reading 


- the books that each age has produced, the. moſt ſuper- 


ficial and leaſt attentive obſerver cannot avoid being 
ſtruck with the reſemblance we have mentioned. F 
The people there indulged themſelves ' more fre- 
quently 3 in theological diſputes, Theſe accordin ly oc- 
cupy a more conſiderable portion of its biſtory, have a 
greater influence upon political events, and the dreams 


of prieſts acquire a ſubtlety which the jealouly of the Welt 
could as yet not attain, Religious intolerance was 


equally oppreſſive in both quarters of Europe; but, in 


the country we are e. its 35 was leſs fexor-- 


cious. : 2 


Meanwhile the works of Photius evince that a taſte 


for rational ſtudy was not extinct. A, few emperors, / 


princes, and even ſome female ſovereigns, are found 
ſeeking laurels out of the boundaries of theological con- 


ao troverly, and deigning to cultivate human learning. 


The Roman legiſlation was but ſlowly corrupted by 
that mixture of bad laws which avarice and tyranny dice 


Fg 
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tated. 10 the emperors, or which fiperſition Cd 
fron their weakneſs, The Greek language.loſt i its purity , 
and character; but it preſerved its richneſs, i its forms 
and its grammar; and the inhabitants of Cooftantinophe _. 


ws could ſtill read Homer and Sophocles, Thucydides ad 


Plato: Anthemius explained che conſtruction of "i 
burning glaſſes of Archimedes, which. Proclus employ * 
ed-with ſuccely i in the defence of the capital. Upob 


the fall of the empire, this. city. contained ſome tary | 


characters, -who' took refuge in Italy, and whdſc learn- . 


ing was uſefaFto the progreſs of knowledge. Thus, 
even at chis pegiod, the Eaſt had not arrived at the laſt 


; 2 5 "ſtage of ignorance; 5 but at the fame. time it furniſhed * 
* 50 bope of a revival of letters. © It decame the prey of - 


barbarians; the feeble remains of intellectual cultivation 
diſappeared; d the n of Oper Lg Walls ibs. 
hand of a. denverer. Fo | 
At the extremities of Aſia, and upon the este 
& Africa, there exiſted a people, who, from ine local 
uation and its courage, eſcaped the conqueſts. of the 
ans, of Alexander, and of the Romans. Of its 
gv tribes, ſome derived their ſubliſtence from 
* agriculture, while others obſerved a paſtoral life; all 
Porſued commerce, and” ſome addicted themſelves to 
robbery. Having a ſimilarity of origin, of language and 
of religious habits, they formed, a great nation, the 
different parts 'of which, however, were held together 
i no e tie Suddenly there a up among 


„ 
* a man of an ardent enthuſiaſm and molt profound 


policy, born with the talents-of a poet, as well as thoſe © 
| -of a warrior. This man conceived the bold project of 

- uniting the Arabian tribes into one body, and he had 
the courage to execute it. To ſucceed in impoſing a 


chief upon a nation hitherto invincible, he began with © 


erecting upon-the ruins of the ancient worſhip a religion 
more refined. At once legiſlator, prophet, prieſt, judge, 
and general of the.army, he was-in poſſeſſion of all the 
means of ſubjugating the mind; and he knew how to 


* employ them with addreſs, but at the ſame time with _. 


R comprehenſion and dignity. 


* * He promulgated a maſs of fables, which he preten- 4 12 4 
ded to have receiyed from heaven; but he alſo gained * 


battles. Devotion and the pleaſures of love divided his 
- leiſure. After enjoying for twenty years a power with- 
out bounds, and of which there exiſts np other exam- 
ple, he announced publicly, that, if he had committed 
any act of injuſtice, he was ready to make reparation. 
All were filent: one woman only had the boldneſs to 
| claim a ſmall ſum of money. He died; and the enth. 
' Gaſm which he communicated to his. people will be ſeen © 
to change the face of three quarters of the globe. | 
The manners of the Arabians were mild and digni- 

fied ; they admired and cultivated poetry: and when 
they reigned over the fineſt countries of Aſia, and time 
had cooled the fever of e a taſte for kterature 
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5 and the . mixed with their zeal for the propaga- 

, Yon of religion, and abated their ardour for conqueſts. - 
They ſtudied Ariſtotle, whoſe works they tranſlated. 

; They cultivated aſtronomy, optics, all the branches of 
medicine, and enriched the ſciences with ſome new 
truths. To them we owe the general application ok 
algebra, which was confined among the Greeks to a 
| Gogle claſs of queſtions. If the chimerical purſuit of 
a ſecret for the tranſmutation of metals, and a draught 
for the perpetuating of life degraded their chymical 

1 reſearches, they were the reſtorers, or moxe properly vo | 
* 2 ſpeaking the inventors, of this ſcience, which had 

5 4 hitherto been confounded with medicine and the ſtudy. | 
on of the proceſſes of the arts. Among them it appeared 
, for the firſt time in its ſimple form, a ſtfrict analyſis of f 
bodies for the purpoſe of aſcertaining their elements, a 
theory of the combinations of matter and the ws to 
which thoſe combinations are ſubjected. 

+ The ſciences were free, and to that freedom they 

e red their being able to revive ſome ſparks of the 

- (Grecian genius; but the people were Tabjected to the 

unmitigated deſpotiſm of religion. Accordingly this 
light ſhone for a few moments only to give place to | 
_ 2. thicker. darkneſs ;: and theſe labours of the Arabs | 
would haye been loſt to the human race, if they had \ 
not ſerved to prepare that more durable reſtoration, of | 

| which the Welt will preſently exhibis to us the picture. 
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We thus fee, for the ſecond detain 
nations whom it had enlightened ; but it was in this, as 
in the preceding inſtance, from before tyranny and 


ſuperſtition that it was obliged to diſappear. Born in 


Greece, by the ſide of liberty, it was neither able to 


arreſt the fall of that country, nor defend reaſon againſt 


the prejudices of the people already degraded by flavery. 
Born among the Arabs, in the midſt of deſpotiſm, and, 
as it were, in the cradle of a fanatical religion, it has 
only, like the generous and brilliant character of that 
people, furniſhed a tranſient exception to the general 


laws of nature, that condemn to brutality and i ad | 


enſlaved and ſuperſtitious nations. 


But this ſecond example ought not to terrify us vs | 


pecting the future; it ſhould operate only as a warning 


upon our contemporaries not to neglect any means of 
preſerving and augmenting knowledge, if they wiſh 
either to become or to remain free; and to maintain their 
freedom, if they would not loſe the advantages which 


knowledge has procured them. 2 


To the account of the labours of the Arabs, I ſhall 


ſuggeſt the outlines of the ſudden riſe and precipitate 


fall of that nation, which, after reigning from the bor- 
ders of the Atlantic ocean to the banks of the Indus, 
driven by the barbarians from the greater part of its con- 


queſts, retaining the reſt only to exhibit therein the. 


ſhocking ſpectacle of a people degenerated to the loweſt 
ſtate of ſervitude, corruption and wretchedneſs, {till 
M , 
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mn where it has preſerved its 
manners, its ſpirit and its character, S HO a4 
and defend its former independence. 

 T ſhall add that the religion of Mahomet, the moſt 
ſimple in its dogmas, the leaſt abſurd in its practices, 


above all others tolerant in its principles, ſeems to have 


condemned to an eternal ſlavery, to an incurableſtupidity, 


all that vaſt portion of the earth in which it has extended 
its empire; while we are about to ſee the genius of 
ſcience and liberty blaze forth anew. under ſuperſtitions 
more abſurd, and in the midi of he moſt barbarous in- 
tolerance. China exhibits a fumilar phenomenon, though 


de effetts of this eee, 
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SEVENTH EPOCH. 


"Prom the firſt Progreſe of the Sciences about the Period of 
© their Revivalin he if. tothe Invention of the Art of 


A Variety of circumſtances have concurred to 
reſtore by degrees that energy to the human mind, which 
from chains ſo degrading and ſo heavy, one n 
- fuppoſed was: cruſhed forever. 

The intolerance of prieſts, their eagerneſs to graſp © 
| at political power, their abominable avarice, their dif- 
folute - manners, rendered more diſguſting by their 
hypocriſy, excited againſt them every honeſt heart, 
every unbiaſſed underſtanding, and every courageous 
character. It was impoſſible not to be ſtruck with the 
contradictions between their dogmas, maxims and con- 
duct, and thoſe of the evangeliſts, from which their faith 
and ſyſtem of morals had originated, and which they 
had been unable totally to conceal from the knowledge 
of the people. 

Accordingly, N outcries were raiſed againſt 
them. In the centre of France whole provinces united 
| for the adoption of a more ſimple doctrine, a purer ſyſ- 
tem of Chriſtianity, in which, ſubjected only to the 
worſhip of a ſingle Divinity, man was permitted to judge 
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| from his own reaſon, of what that Divinity had con- 
deſcended to reveal in the books ſaid to have emanated 
ſrom him. | 
Fanatic armies, conducted by ambitious chiefs, 
laid waſte the provinces. Executioners, under the 
guidance of legates and prieſts, put to death thoſe whom 
the ſoldiers had ſpared. A tribunal of monks was eſta- 
bliſhed, with powers of condemning to the ſtake whoever 
| ſhould be ſuſpected of making uſe of his reaſon. : 
+ Meanwhile they could not prevent a ſpirit of freedom 
ny and ny from en a We Wr FINE progreſs. 
ſhew itſelf, in which, more than once, intolerant” y- 
4 — kindled the moſt fanguinary wars, it ſtarted up, 
"or ſpread ſecretly in another. Tt is ſeen at every interval, 
till the period, when, aided by the invention of the . 
preſs, it gained ſufficient power to reſcue a portion of 
Europe from the yoke of the court of Rome. ee 
Even already there exiſted a claſs of men, who, N 
from the inglorious bondage of ſuperſtition, contented 
themſelves with ſecretly indulging their contempt, or 
who at moſt went no farther than to caſt upon it, for- 
tuitouſly as it were, ſome traits of a ridicule, which was 
by ſo much the more ſtriking on account of the uni. | 
form reſpect with which they took care to clothe it. 
The pleaſantry of the writer obtained favour for the 
boldneſſes of his pen. They were ſcattered with mode- 
ration through works deſtined for the amuſement of men 
= - ef rank or of letters, and which never reached the maſs 
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of the people; for which reaſon they did not excite: 
the reſentment of the bigort. =... 

Frederic the ſecond was ſuſpected of 1a what 

our prieſts of the eighteenth century have ſince denomina 

ted a philoſopher. He was accuſed by the Pope, before 

all the nations of Europe, of having treated the religions- 

of Moſes, Jeſus, and Mahomet, as political fables. To- 

kis chancellor, Pierre des Vignes, was attributed the. 
imaginary book of the Three Impoſtors, which never 

had any exiſtence but in the calumnies of ſome, or the 

| ingenious ſportiveneſs of others, but of which the verx 
title announced the exiſtence of an opinion, the natural 
reſult of an examination of theſe three creeds, which, g 
derived from the ſame ſource, were only a corruption 5 
of a leſs i impure worſhip rendered by the moſt remote 
nations of antiquity to the univerſal foul of. the world.” 

Our collections of tradi tional tales, and the Deca- 
meron of Bocace, are full of traits: characteriſtic of this 
freedom of thought, this contempt of prejudices, this 
inclination to make them the ſubject of ſecret and acri 
monious deriſion. 

Thus we are furniſſied in this epoch, at one and the 
fame period, with tranquil ſatiriſts of all degrees of 
ſuperſtition, and enthuſiaſtical reformers of j its groſſeſt 
abuſes; and the hiſtory of theſe obſcure inveQives, theſe 
proteſts in favour of the rights of reaſon, may be almoſt 
connected with that of the moſt modern diſciples of the: 
ſchool of Alexandria” | 
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We ſhall enquire if, when phitoſophicalproſelytifm 


was attended with ſuch peril, ſecret ſocieties were not 
formed, whole object was to perpetuate, to ſpread ſilently 
and without riſk, among ſome diſciples and adepts, a 
few ſimple truths which might operate as a preſervative 
againſt prevailing prejudices. | 
We ſhall examine whether we ought not 50 . in 
the number of ſuch ſocieties that celebrated order, which 
Popes and kings conſpired againſt with ſuch meanneſs, 
and deſtroyed with ſo much barbarity. _ 
Prieſts, either for ſelf-defence, or to invent pretexts 
by which to cover their uſurpations over the ſecular 
power, and to improve theraſelyes in the art of forging 
. Paſſages of ſcripture, were under the neceſſity of applying 
| ©, theraſclves to ſtudy. Kings, on the other hand, to con- 
| = 10 duct with leſs diſadvantage this war, in which the claims 
| i were made to reſt upon authority and precedent, patro- 
niſed. ſchools, that might furniſh civilians, of whom they 
Rood in need to be on an equality with the enemy. 
. In cheſe diſputes between the clergy and the govern- 
| ments, between the clergy of each country and the 
ſupreme head of the church, thoſe of more honeſt minds, 
and of a more frank and liberal character, vindicated the 
cauſe of men againſt. that of prieſts, the cauſe of the 
' national clergy againſt the deſpotiſm of the foreign chief. 
They attacked abuſes. and uſurpations, of which they 
attempted to unveil the origin. To us this boldneſs 
Teqrecly appears at preſent ſuperior to ſervile timidity; 
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we ſmile at ſeeing ſuch a profuſion of labour employed 
to prove what good ſenſe alone was competent to have 
taught; but the truths to which I refer, at that time 
new, frequently decided the fate of a people: thefe 
men ſought them with an independent mind; they 
defended them with firmaeſs; and to their influence is 
it to be aſcribed that human reaſon began to-recover he. 
recollection of its rights and its liberty. ; 
In the quarrels that took place between the kings 
and the nobles, the kings ſecured the ſupport of the 
principal towns, either by granting privileges, or by 
reſtoring ſome of the natural rights of man: they endea- 
voured, by means of emancipations, to increaſe the num» 
ber of thoſe who enjoyed the common right of citizens. 
And theſe men, re-born as it were to liberty, felt how 
much it behoved them, by the ſtudy of law and of hiſ- 
tory, to acquire a fund of information, an authority of 
opinion, that might ſerve to oonnterbalance the m 
power of the feodal tyran x. pts 
The rivalſhip that exiſted between the emperors and 
the popes prevented Italy from uniting under a ſingle 
maſter, and preſerved. there a great number of / indepen» 
dent ſocieties. In theſe petty ſtates, it was neceſſary to 
add the power of perſuaſion to that of force, and to em. 
ploy negociation as often as arms: and as this political 
war was founded, in reality, in a war of opinion, and | 
as Italy had never abſolutely loſt its taſte for ſtudy, this 
country may be copkdered, reſpecting Europe, as a 
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Nuo ee indeed as yet, 
ch ꝓromiſad a ſpeedy and vigorous increafe. 
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Peng nh n engaged:im the conque of fie rendered 
holy, as ãt was ſaid, by the miracles and death. of Chriſt + 


% Feen the ſame time that ĩt was favourable 
liberty, by weakening and impoveriſhing the 5 5 


extended the connection of the people of Europe with 


the Arabians, à connection which their mixture with 
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ended omg and their commerce with 
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total indifference ol hoy dere eee refining: 
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of the Greek republies, while others attempt- 


ed to reconcile the ſervitude of a ſubject people with the 
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Germany, i in the north, ſome towns, obtaining almoſt 


entire independence, were governed by their own laws. 


In certain parts of Switzerland, the people threw off the - 


chains both of feodal and of royal power. In almoſt 
all the great ſtates imperfe& conſtitutions ſprung up, in 
which the authority of raiſing ſubſidies, and of making 
new laws, was divided ſometimes between the king, the 


nobles,” the clergy and the people, and ſometimes be- 


tween the king, the barons and the commons; in which 
the people, though not yet exempt» from a ſtate of humi- 


lation, were at leaſt ſecure from oppreſſion; in which all 


that truly compoſed a nation were admitted to the Tight 


of defending its intereſts, and of being heard by thoſe 


who had the regulation of its deſtiny. In England a 
celebrated act, folemnly ſworn by the king, and great 
men of the realm, ſecured the rights of the barons, and 
__—_ of-mien,' 407 n r mnie 

Other nations, proyinces, and even cities, obtained 
110 charters of a ſimilar nature, but leſs celebrated, and 


not ſo ſtrenuouſſy defended. They are the origin of 


enlightened mind as the baſis of liberty; and of which 


the ancients neither had nor could have an idea, becauſe 


their inſtitutions were ſullied by domeſtic- lavery; be- 

cauſe. with them the right of citizenſhip was hereditary, 

or conferred by voluntary adoption, and becauſe they 

never arrived at the knowledge of rights which are in- 
herent in the ſpecies, and belong with a ſtrict equality 
to all mankind. | 
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people appeared defirous ee ee rights; 
but blinded dy the ſenſe of oppreſion, rather than 


| vunilipes, chat were ſoon expiated by acts of vengeance 
woe derbareus, and particularly more unjuſt, and pil- 
In England the principles of Wickliffe, the reformer, 
Ander the direction of ſome of his diſciples, and which 
+ afforded a preſage of attempts, more ſyſtematic and 
| batter -vombined, that would be made by the people 
| 8 and in a more enlightened age. 


The Gfcovery of a manuſcript of the Juſtinian code 
8 the revival of the ſtudy of juriſprudence, as 
well as of legiſlation, and ſerved to render theſe lefs 
barbarous even among the people who knew how to 
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neither enquited after, inveſtigated, nor developed; but 
as the mind began to be enlightened. by experience, 
obſervations were collected tending to lead thereto, and 
men became verſed in anne che 
want of them to be ſelt. e ien 

Ariſtotle was only known at Gel Maths | bay of 
his works made from the Arabic. His -philoſophy, 
perſecuted at the beginning, ſoon- gained. footing in all 
the ſchools. It introduced there no new light, but it 
gave more regularity, more method to hat. art of res- 
ſoning which theological diſputes had called into exiſt» 
ence. This ſcholaſtic diſcipline did not lead to dhe 
diſcovery of truth; it did pot even ſerve for the: diſ- 
cuſſion and accurate valuation of its proofs, but it 
- whetted the minds of men; and the taſte ſur ſubtle 
diſtinctions, the neceſſity of continually dixiding ani 
ſubdividing ideas, of ſeizing their niceſt ſhades, and 
expreſſing them in new words, the apparatus which n 
in the firſt inftance employed to embarraſs one's enemy 
in a diſpute, or to eſcape from his toils, was the original 
ſource of that philoſophical analyſis to which we hare 
fince been ſo mim for our „ aue 
r 
To theſe eee rere n 5 
greater accuracy that may have been obtained reſpecting 
the Supreme Being and his attributes; reſpecting the 
diſtinction between the ſirſt - eauſe, and the univerſe 
which it is ſuppoſed to gorern; reſpecting the farther 

. 
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Aiſtin ion between mind and matter; reſpecting · he 
different ſenſes that may be aſſixed to the word liberty; 
reſpecting the meaning of the word creation; reſpecting 
che manner of: diſtinguiſhing from each other the dif- 
ferent operations of the human, mind, and of cling, 
Ons it forms of objects and their properties. 

But this method could not fail to, retard in che 
ſhoolsghe advancement. of the natural ſciences. ,Ac- 
cordingly the whole picture of theſe ſciences at this 
period will be ſound merely to. comprehend a few, anato- 


mical reſearches; ſome obſcure productions of chymiſtry, , 


employed in the diſcovery of the grand ſecret alone; a 
fight application. to geometry and algebra, that fell 
ſhort of the diſcoveries of the Arabians, and did not 
even extend to a complete underſtanding of the works, 
Wanne and laſtly, ſome aſtronomical ſtudies 
| confined to the formation and improve- 
meat of tables, and depraved by an abſurd mixture of 
aſtrology. Meanwhile the mechanical arts began to 
approach the degree of perfection which they had pre- 
ſerxed in Aſia. In the ſouthern countries of Europe 
we culture of filk was iutroduced; windmills as well as 
Peper. wills were eſtabliſned; and the art of meaſuring 
time ſurpaſſed the bounds which it had acquired either 
among the Ancients-or the Arabian. aj * 
In ſhort, two important diſcoveries characteriſe this 
och. The property poſſeſſed by the loadſtone, of 
Pointing always to the ſame quarter of ihe heavens, a 
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property known to the Chineſe, and employed by them 
in ſteering their veſſels, was alſo obſerved, in, Europe. 
The compaſs came into uſe, an inſtrument which gave 
activity to commerce, improved the art of - navigation, 
ſuggeſted the idea of voyages to. which we have fince 
owed the knowledge of a new world, and enabled man 
to take a ſurvey of the whole extent of the globe on 
which he is placed. A chymiſt, by mixing an inflam- 
mable matter with ſaltpetre, diſcovered the ſecret of 
that powder which has produced ſo unexpected a revo- 
lution in the art of war. Notwithſtanding the terrible 
effect of fire-arms, in diſperſing an army, they. have 
rendered war leſs murderous, and its combatants leſs 
brutal, Military expeditions are more expenſive; wealth 
can balance force; even the moſt warlike people feel 
the neceſſity of providing and ſecuring the means of 
combating, by the acquiſition of the riches of commerce 
and the arts. Poliſhed nations have no longer any thing 
to apprehend from the blind courage of barbarian tribes; 
Great conqueſts, and the.revolutions which follow, are 
become almolt impoſſible. 

That ſuperiority which an armour of iron, which 
the art of conducting a horſe almoſt inyulnerable from 
his accoutrements, of managing the lance, the club, or 
the ſword, gave the nobility over the people, is com- 
pletely done away: and the removal of this impediment 
to the liberty and real equality of mankind, is the reſult 
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bf: an invention, that, on the firſt glance, ſeemed to 
cheaten the total extirpation of the human race. © 
& 0 Italy; the language arrived almoſt at its perfection 


| About the fourteenth century. The ſtyle of Dante is 


often grand, preciſe, energetic. Boccace is graceful, 
— Simple, and elegant. The ingenious and tender Petrarch 
bas not yet become obſolete. In this country, 'whoſe 
 tappy climate nearly reſembles that of Greece, the 
models of antiquity were ſtudied; attempts were made 
to transfuſe into the new language ſome of their beauties, 


7055 and to produce new beauties of a ſimilar ſtamp. Already 


ſome productions gave reaſon to hope that, rouſed by the 
view of ancient monuments, inſpired by thoſe mute but 
eloquent leſſons, genius was about, for the ſecond time, to 


t embehlim the exiſtence of man, and provide for him 
_ thoſe pure pleaſures, the enjoyment of which is free to 


al, and becomes greater in proportion as it is participated. 


I be reſt of Europe followed at an humble diſtance; 


buta taſte for letters and poetry began atleaſt to give a poliſh 


to languages that were ſtill 1 in a ſtate almoſt of barbarity. 


The ſame. motives which had rouſed the minds of 
men from their long lethargy, muſt alſo have directed 
their exertions. | Reaſon could not be "appealed to for 
the deeiſion of queſtions, of which oppoſite intereſts 


had compelled the diſcuſſion. Religion, far from acknow- 
ledging its power, boaſted of having ſubjected and hum- 
pled it. Politics conſidered as juſt What had been conſe- 
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e by compact, by conſtant practice, and ancient 
euſtoms. 

No doubt was nada that the rights of, 8 
were written in the book of nature, and that to conſult 
any other would be to depart, from and violate them. 
Meanwhile it was only in the ſacred books, in reſpected 


authors, in the bulls of popes, in the reſcripts of kings, J 


in regiſters of old ufages, and in the annals of the 
church, that maxims or examples were ſought. from 
which to infer thoſe rights. The buſineſs was never to 
examine the intrinſic merits of a principle, but to inter- 


pret, to appreciate, to ſupport or to annul by other texts 


thoſe upon which it might be founded. A propoſition 
was not adopted becauſe it was true, but becauſe it was 
written in this- or that book, and had been embraced 
in ſuch a country and ſuch an age. | 

Thus the authority of men was every where dabſl⸗ 
tuted for that of reaſon: books were much more ſtudied 
than nature, and the opinions of antiquity obtained the 
preference over the phenomena of the univerſe. This 
bondage of the mind, in which, men had not then the 
advantage of enlightened criticiſm, was {till more detri- 
mental to the progreſs of the human ſpecies, by corrupt- 
ing the method of ſtudy, than by its immediate effects. 
And the ancients were yet too far from being equalled, 
to think of correcting or ſurpaſſing them. 
. Manners preſerved, during this epoch, their corrup- 
tion and ferocity; religious intolerance was even more 
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_ ative; and civil diſcords, and the inceſſant wars of 
a crowd of petty ſovereigns, ſucceeded the invaſions 
öf the barbarians, and the peſt, ſtill | more fatal, of 
fatiguinary feuds. The pallantry indeed of the mini- 
id ſters and the troubadours, the inſtitution of orders of 
| | 1 Uhiralry, profeſſing (generoſity and frankneſs, devoting 
| themſelves to the maintenunce of religion, the relief of 
the oppreſſed,” and the ſervice of the fair, were calcu- 
latèd to infuſe into manners more mildneſs, decorum, 
and dignity. But the change, confined to courts and 
caſtles, reached not to the bulk of the people. There 
refuted from it alittle more equality among the nobles, 
leſs perfidy and cruelty in their relations with each other; 
but their contempt for the people the inſolence of their 
© tyratiny, their audacious robberies, continued the ſame ; | 
* and nations, oppreſſed as before, were as before ign0- | 
Cf | n barbarous and corrupt. 
q This poetical and military gallantry, this chivalry, | 
l | derived in great meaſure” from the Arabians, whoſe na- | 
11 tural generofity long reſiſted in Spain ſuperſtition and 
1 deſpotiſm, had doubtleſs their uſe: they diffuſed the 
ſeeds of humanity, which were deſtined in happier 
periods to exhibit their fruit; and it was the general 
character of this epoch, that it diſpoſed the human 
mind for the revolution which the diſcovery of printing 
could not but introduce, and prepared the ſoil which 
the following ages were to cover with fo rich and = 
abundant an haryeſt. 
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EIGHTH: EHU. 


Frem. the Twoention of Printing, to the Period when the "1 


Sciences and Philoſophy threw off the Yoke of Authority. 


| Thosz who have reflected but ſuperficially upon 
the march of the human mind in the diſcovery, whe- 
ther of the truths. of ſcience, or of the proceſſes of the 


arts, muſt be aſtoniſned that ſo long a period ſhould 
elapſe between the knowledge of the art of taking 


impreſſions of drawings, and the Ann of that of 


printing characters. 
Some engravers of 1 4 had doatileſs — 


this idea of the application of their art; but they were 
more ſtruck with the difficulty of executing it, than wich 
the advantages of ſucceſs: and it is fortunate that they 
did not comprehend it in all its extent; ſince prieſts: 


and Kings would- infaliably have united to ſtifle, from 
its birth; the enemy that was to.unmaſk their bypocriſy,, 
and hurl them from their thrones. ”e 
The preſs - multiplies indeßnitely, Sa at a ſmall 
expence, copies of any work. Thoſe ho can read are 
hence enabled to furniſh themſelves with books ſuitable 
to their taſte and their, wants; and this facility of 
exerciſing the talent of reading, has increaſed and Props 
gated the deſire of .Icarning it. 4 3 
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Theſe multiplied copies, ſpreading themſelves with 
greater rapidity, facts and diſcoveries not only acquire 
a-more extenſive publicity, but acquire it alſo in a ſhorter 
ſpace of time. Knowledge has become the object of 
an active and univerſal commerce. Be = 

Printers were obliged to ſeek manuſcripts, as we 
ſeek at preſent works of extraordinary genius. What 
was read before by a few individuals only, might now 
be peruſed by a whole people, and ſtrike almoſt-at the 
ſame inſtant every man that underſtood the ſame lan- 
guage. | | 

The means are acquired of addreſſing remote ey | 
diſperſed nations. A new ſpecies of tribune is eſtabliſned, | 
from which are communicated impreſſions leſs lively, 
but at the ſame time more ſolid and profound; from 

Which is exerciſed over the paſhons an empire leſs 
Atyrannical, but over reaſon a power more certain and 


darable; here all the advantage is on the fide. of 0 
truth, ſince what the art may loſe in point of ſeduction, | 
is more than counterbalanced by the illumination it 


| +eonveys. A public opinion is formed, powerful by the N 
| number of thoſe who ſhare in it, energetic, becauſe tze 
| motives that determine it act upon all minds at once, ! 
S il "though at conſiderable diſtances from each other. A . | 
| tribunal is erected in favour of reaſon and juſtice, inde- | 
pendent of all human power, from the penetration of 
which it is difficult to conceal any thing, from whoſe 
| yerdict there's no * KS 34 
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Ne inventions, the hiſtory of the firſt ſteps in the 
road to a diſcovery, the labours that prepare the way 
for it, the views that ſuggeſt the idea or give riſe merely 
to the wiſh of purſuing it, theſe, communicating them- 
ſelves with celerity,- furniſh- every individual with the 
united means which the efforts of all have been able to 


create, and genius appears to have more than doubled its 


.. Every new error is reſiſted from its birth; frequently 
attacked before it has diſſeminated itſelf, it has not time 


to take root in the mind. Thoſe which, imbibed from 


infancy, are identiſied in a manner with the reaſon of 
every individual, and by the influence of hope or of 
terror endeared to the exiſtence of weak underſtandings 
have been ſhaken, from this circumſtance alone, that it 
is now impoſſible to prevent: their diſcuſſion, impoſſible 
to conceal that they are capable of being examined and 


rejected, impoſſible they ſhould withſtand the progreſs 


- of truths which, daily acquiring new light, muſt conclude 


at laſt with diſplaying all the abſurdity of ſuch errors. 


It is to the preſs we owe the poſhbility of ſpreading 


thoſe publications which the emergency of the moment, 


or the tranſient fluctuations of opinion, may require, 
and of intereſting thereby in any queſtion, treated in a 
ſingle point of view, whole communities of men reading 
and underſtanding the ſame language. 
All thoſe means which render the progreſt of the 
-buman mind more eaſy, more rapid, more certain, are 
n 3 * 8 
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allo the beneſits of the preſs. Without the inſtrumen- 
tality of this art, ſuch books could not have been multi- 
plied as are adapted to every elaſs of readers, and every 
degree of inſtruction. To the preſs we owe tlioſe 
* continued diſouſſions which alone can enlighten doubtful 
I queſtions; and ſix upon an immoveable baſis, . truths too 
| abſtract, too ſubtile, too remote from the prejudices of 
the people or the common opinion of the learned, not 
to be ſoon forgotten and loſt. To the preſs we owe 
thoſe books purely elementary, dictionaries, works in 
which are collected, with all their details, a multitude 
of facts, obſervations, and experiments, in which all 
their proofs are developed, all their difficulties inveſti- 
gated. To the preſs we owe thoſe valuable compilations, 
cContaining ſometimes all that has been diſcovered, writ- 
# + ten, thought, upon a particular branch of ſcience, and 
1 1 '* ſometimes the reſult of the. annual labours of all the 
5  Aiterati-of a country To the preſs we owe thoſe tables, 
' thoſe catalogues, thoſe pictures. of every kind, of Nhich 
- ſome exhibit a view of inductions which the mindieould ' 
 - odly- have acquired by the. moſt tedious. operations; f 
: N 4a others preſent at will the fact, the diſcovery, the num- | 
ber, the method, the object which we are. deſirous of 
"on aſcertaining while others again furniſh, in 4. more com- 
modious form and a more arranged order, the materials 
from which genius may faſhion and derive new truths. 
7 theſe benefits . we« ſhall have occaſion to add 
| daher. when” we. prope to 9 9 5 the 28 that hade 
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ariſen from the ſubſtitution of the vernacular: tongue o 


each country, in the room of the almoſt excluſive 
application, which had preceded, ſo far as relates to 
the ſciences, of one language, the common medium of 
communication between the learned of all nations. 

In ſhort, is it not the preſs that has freed the inſtruc- 
tion of the people from every political and religious 
chain? In vain might either deſpotiſm invade our fchools; 
in vain might it attempt, by rigid inſtitutions, invariably 
to fix what truths ſhall be preſerved in them, what errors 
inculcated on the mind; in vain might chairs, conſecra- 
ted to the moral inſtruction of the people, and the tuition 
of youth in philoſophy and the ſciences, be obliged to 
deliver no doctrines but ſuch as are favourable to this 
double tyranny: the preſs can diffuſe at the ſame time 
a pure and independent light, That inſtruction which 
is to be acquired from books in ſilence and ſolitude, can 
never be univerſally corrupted: a ſingle corner of the 
earth ftee to commit their leaves to the preſs, would be 
a ſafficient ſecurity. How admiſt that variety of pro- 
ductions, amidſt that multitude of exiſting copies of the 
ſame book, amidſt impreſſions continually renewed, will 
it be poſſible to ſhut ſo cloſely all the doors of truth, as 
to leave no opening, no crack or crevice by which it 
may enter? If it was difficult even when the buſineſs was 
to deſtroy a few copies only of a manuſcript, to prevent 
for ever its revival, when it was ſufficient to proſeribe a 
truth, or opinion, for a certain number of years to deyote 
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it to eternal oblivion, is not this difficulty now rendered 
impoſſible, when it would require a vigilance inceſſantly 
occupied, and an activity that ſhould never ſlumber? 
And even ſhould ſucceſs attend the ſuppreſſion of thoſe 
too palpable truths, that wound directly the intereſts of 
inquiſitors, how are others to be prevented from pene- 
rating and ſpreading, which include thoſe proſcribed 


truths without ſuffering them to be perceived, which 


prepare the way, and muſt one day infallibly lead to 
them? Could i it be done without obliging the perſonages 
in * to throw off that maſk of hypocriſy, the fall 
of which would prove no leſs fatal than truth itſelf te 


the reign of error? We ſhall accordingly ſee reaſon 
triumphing over theſe vain efforts: we ſhall ſee her ig 


this war, a war continually reviving, and frequently 
cruel, ſucceſsful alike againſt violence and ſtratagem; 


70 . braving the flames, and reſiſting ſeduction; cruſhing in 
ttutrn, under its mighty hand, both the fanatical hypo, 


eriſy which requires for its dogmas a ſincere adoration, 
and the political hypocriſy imploring on its knees that 
it may be allowed to enjoy in peace the profit of errors, 


in which, if you will take its word, it is no leſs advan» 


l . geous to 2 than to itſelf, that they ſhould for 
eyer be plunged. - Ah 
The invention of he art of an 1 coincides 

with two other events, of which one has exerciſed an 

immediate influence on the progreſs of knowledge, while 
the influence of the other on the deſtiny of the whole 
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human ſpecies can never ceaſe. but with the ſpecies 
itſelf, 
I refer to the taking of Conſtantinbple by the Turks, 
and the diſcovery both of the new world, and of the 
route which has opened to Europe a direct communi- 
cation with the eaſtern parts of Africa and Aſia. 

The Greek literati, flying from the ſoyereignty of 
the Tartars, ſought an aſylum in Italy. They acquired 
the ability of reading, in their original language, the 
poets, orators, hiſtorians, philoſophers, and antiqua- 
rians of Greece. They firſt furniſhed manuſcripts, and 
ſoon after editions of the works of thoſe authors. The 
venerationof the ſtudious was no longer confined to what 
they agreed in calling the doctrine of Ariſtotle, . They 
Rudied this doQrine in his own writings. They ventured 
to inveſtigate and oppoſe it. They contraſted him with 
Plato: and it was advancing a ſtep towards throwing 
off the yoke, to acknowledge in themſelves the right of 
chooſing a maſter. +. , 

The peruſal of Euclid, Arclimedes, Diophantus, 
and Ariſtotle's philoſophical book upon animals, rekin- 
dled the genius of natural philoſophy and of geometry; 
while the antichriſtian opinions of philoſophers awakened 
ideas that were almoſt extind of the ancient prerogati 
of human reaſon. 

Intrepid individuals, inſtigated by the love of glory 


and a paſſion for diſcoveries, had extended for Burope 


ives 
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the-bounds of the univerſe, had exhibtted a new heaven; 
and opened to its view an unknown earth. Gama had 
penetrated into India, after having purſued with inde- 
fatigable patience the immenſe extent of the African 
coaſts; while Columbus, conſigning him to the waves 
of the Atlantie ocean, had reached that country, hitherto 
unknown, extending from the weſt of Europe to the 
eaſt of Aſia. 

If this paſſion, whoſe reſtleſs activity, embracing. at 
that period every object, gave promiſe of advantages 
highly important to the progreſs of the human ſpecies, 
if a noble curioſity had animated the heroes of navigation, 
a mean and cruel avarice, a ſtupid and brutal fanaticiſm 
governed the kings and robbers Who were to reap the 
profits of their labour. The unfortunate beings who 
inhabited theſe ne countries were not treated as men, 
becauſe they were not chriſtians. This prejudice, more 
ſenſe of remorſe, and abandoned, without controul, to 
their inextinguiſhable thirſt for gold and for blood, 
thoſe greedy and unfeeling men that Europe diſgorged 
from her boſom. The bones of five millions of human 

beings have covered the wretched countries to which 
the Spaniards and Portugueze tranſported their avarice, 
their ſuperſtition, and their fury. Theſe bones will 
plead to everlaſting ages againſt the doctrine of the 
political utility of religions, Which is {till able to find 
its apologiſts in the world, 
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It is in this epoch only of the progreſs of the human 
mind, that man has arrived at the knowledge of the 
globe which Ke inhabits ; that he has been able to 
ſtudy, in all its countries, the ſpecies to which he be- 
longs, modified by the continued influence of natural 
cauſes, or ſocial inſtitutions ; that he has had an oppor- 
tunity of obſerving the productions of the earth, or of 
the ſea, in all temperatures and climates. And ac- 
cordingly, among the happy conſequences of che diſ- 
ougees of 


eoveries in queſtion, may be included the reſoup 
every kind which thoſe productions afford to mankind, 
and which, ſo far from being exhauſted, men have yet 
no idea of their extent ; the truths which the knowledge 
of thoſe objects may have added to the ſciences, or the 
long received errors that may thereby have been-de- 
ſtroyed; the commercial activity that has given new 
life to induſtry and navigation, and, by a neceſſary 

chain of connection, to all the arts and all the ſciences: 
and laſtly, the force that free nations have acquired 

from this activity by which to reſiſt tyrants, and ſubs 
 jeRted nations to break their chains, and free themſelves 
at leaſt from feodal deſpotiſm. But theſe: advantages 
will never expiate what the diſcoveries have coſt to 
ſuffering humanity, till the moment when Europe, ab- 
juring the ſordid and oppreſſive ſyſtem of commercial 
monopoly, ſhall acknowledge that men of other cli. 
mates, equals and brothers by the will of nature, have 
never been formed to nouriſh the pride and avarice of 
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«few privileged nations; till, better informed reſpect- 
ing its true intereſts, it ſhall invite all the people of the 
earth to participM in its independence, its liberty, and 
its illumination. Unfortunately, we have yet to learn 
whether this revolution will be the honourable- fruit of 
the advancement of philoſophy, or only, as we have 
hitherto ſeen,” the ſhameful conſequence of national 
jealouſy, and the Enormous exceſſes of tyranny. 
Till the preſent epoch the crimes of the prieſthood 
had elgaped with impunity. The cries of- oppreſſed 
_ humanity, of violated reaſon, had been ſtifled in flames 
and in blood. The ſpirit which dictated thoſe cries 
was not extinct: but the ſilence occaſioned” by the 
operation of terror emboldened the prieſthood to fars 
ther outrages. At laſt, the ſcandal of farming to the 
monks the privilege of ſelling in taverngapdpublic places _ 
the expiation of ſins, occaſioned's new exlpoſion. Lu! 
ther, holding in one hand the ſacred books, expoſed 
uith the other the right which the Pope had arrogated 
wt himſelf of abſolying crimes and ſelling pardons ; the 
inſolent deſpotiſm which he exerciſed Over the biſhops, I 
fora long time his equals; the fraternal ſupper of the 
primitive chriſtians, converted, under the name of maſe, 
Mito a ſpecies of magical incantation and an object of 
commerce; prieſts condemned to the crime of imer 
cable celibacy; the fame cruel and ſcandulous a 
extended to the monks and nuns with which pontifital 
ambition had inundated and polluted the church; all 


_ 
the ſecrets of the laity conſigned, by means of confeſſion, 
to the intrigues and the paſſions of prieſts; God himſels, 
in ſhort, ſcarcely retaining a feeble nale in the adorations 
beſtowed in profuſion upon bread, men, bones and 
ſtatues. 

Luther announced to the aſtoniſhed multitude, that 
theſe diſguſting inſtitutions formed no part of chriſti- 
anity, but on the contrary were its corruption and ſhame; 
and that, to be faithful to the religion of Jeſus, it was 
firſt of all neceſſary to abjure that of his prieligg,. He 
employed equally the arms of logic and erudition, and 
the.no lefs powerful weapon of ridicule. He wrote at 
once in German and in Latin. It was no longer as in 
the days of the Abigenſes, or of John Huſs, -wtofe 
doftrine, unknown beyond the walls of their churches, 
was ſo eaſily calymniated. The German books of the 
new apoſtles penetrated at the ſame time into every 
village of the empire, while their Latin productions 
rouſed all Europe from the ſhameful ſleep into which 
ſuperſtition had plunged it. Those hoſe reaſon had 5 
outſtripped the reformers, but whom fear had retained 


in ſilence; thoſe who were tormented. with ſecret doubts, 


but which they trembled to avow even to their con- 
ſciences; thoſe who, more ſimple, were unagquainted 
with all the extent of theological abſurdities ; - who, 
having never reflected upon queſtions of controverſ| 75 
were aſtoniſhed to learn that they had the power of 
chuſing between different opinions; entered eagerly 


- into theſe diſcuſſions, upon which they conceived 
depended at once their temporal intereſts and their 
eternal felicity. SD 
All the chriſtian part of Europe, from Sweden to 
Italy, and from Hungary to Spain, was in an inſtant 
covered with the partiſans of the new doctrines; and 
the reformation would have delivered from the yoke 
of Rome all the nations that inhabited it, if the miſ- 
taken policy of certain princes had not relieved that 
very otal ſceptre which had fo frequently fallen 
upon the heads of kings. | 
This policy, which their * unhappily have 
yet not — vas : ruin their ſtates by ſeeking to add 
to them, and to meaſure their power by the extent of their 
territory, rather than by the number of their ſubjects. 
Thus, Charles the fifth and Franeis the firſt, while 
contending for Italy, ſacriſiced to the intereſt of keeping 
| well with'the pope, that faperior intereſt of profiting by 
the advantages offered by the reformation to every coun- 


try that ſhould have the wiſdom to adopt it. 


Perceiving that the princes of the empire were 
-favourable to opinions calculated to augment their power 
and their wealth, the emperor became the partiſan and 
ſupporter of the old abuſes, actuated by the hope that a 
"religious war would furniſh an opportunity of invading 
their ſtates, ard deſtroying their independence; while 
Francis imagined that, by burning the proteſtants, and 
protecting at the ſame time their leaders in Germany, ke 
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ſhould preſerve the friendſhip of the * without loſing 
his valuable allles. 

But this was not their only motive. Deſpotiſm has 
alſo its inſtin&; and that inſtin& ſuggeſled to theſe kings, 
that men, after ſubjecting religious prejudices to the 
examination of reaſon, would ſoon extend their, enqui- 
ries to prejudices of another ſort; that, enlightened 
upon the uſurpations of popes, they might wiſh at laſt 
to be equally enlightened. upon thoſe of princes; and 
that the reform of ecclefialtical abuſes, bene as it. 
was to royal power, might involve the reform of abuſes, . 


ſtill. more oppreſſive, upon which that power was found- 
ed. Accordingly, no king of any, conſiderable nation 
favoured voluntarily the party of the reformers... Henry 
the eighth, terrified at the pontifical anathema, joined 


in the perſecution againſt them. Edward and Elizabeth, 
unable to embrace popery without pronouncing them- 
ſelves uſurpers, eſtaliſhed in England the faith and wor- 
ſhip that approachedneareſt to it. The proteſtant mo- 
narchs of Great Britain have ind niformly favoured. 
the catholic religion, whenever it has ceaſed-to threaten 


them with a pretender to the crown. 


In Sweden and Denmark, the eſtabllmens. a of che 
religion of Luther was conſidered by their kings only as 


a neceſſary precaution to ſecure the expulſion of the 
© catholic, tyrant, to whoſe deſpotiſm they ſucceeded; 
and in the Pruſſian monarchy, founded by a phuloſophi- 


cal prince, we already perceive his ſucceſſor unable to- 
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diſguiſe his ſecret attachment to this religion, fo dear 
to the hearts of ſoyereigns. 

Religious 8 was common to every ſect, 
and communicated itſelf to all the governments. The 
papiſts perſecuted the reformed communions; while 
theſe, pronouncing anathemas againſt each other, joined 


at the ſame time againſt the anti- trinitarians, who, more 


conſiſtent in their conduct, had tried every doctrine, if 
not by the touchſtone of reaſon, at leaſt by that of an 
enlightWed criticiſm, and who did not fee the neceſlity 
of freeing themſelves from one ſpecies of abſurdity, to 
fall into others equally diſpuſting. 

This intolerance ſerved the cauſe of popery. For 
a long time there had exiſted in Europe, and eſpecially 
in Italy, a claſs of men who, rejecting every kind of 
ſuperſtition, indifferent alike to all modes of worſhip, 
governed only by reaſon, regarded religion as of human 
invention, at which one might laugh in ſecret, but 


towards which prudegee and policy dictated an outward _ 
reſpect. mY 


This free-thinking aſſumed afterwards ſuperior cou- 
rage; and, while in the ſchools the philoſophy of Arif- 


totle, imperfectly underſtood, had been employed to 


improve the ſubtleties of theology, and render ingenious 
what would naturally have borne the features of ab- 
ſurdity, ſome men of learning eſtabliſhed upon his true 
doctrine a ſyſtem deſtructive of every religious idea, in 
which the human foul was conſidered only as a faculty 
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chat yaniſhed with life, and in which no oſher providence, 

no other ruler of the world was admitted than the neceſ- 

fary laws of nature. This ſyſtem wit combated by the 

Platoniſts, whoſe ſentiments, reſembling what has ſince 

been called by the name of deiſm, were more terrifying. 
ſtill to ſacerdotal orthodoxy. 

But the operation of puniſhment ſoon put a ſtop to 
this impolitic boldneſs. Italy and France were polluted 
with the blood of thoſe martyrs to the freedom of 
thought. All ſects, all governments, every ſpecies of 
authority, inimical as they were to each other in every 
point elſe, ſeemed to be of accord in granting no quar- 
ter to the exerciſe of reaſon. It was neceſſary to cover 
it with a veil, which, hiding it from the obſervation of 
tyrants might ſtill permit it to be ſeen by the eye of 
philoſophy. | | 

Accordingly the moſt timid caution was obſerved 
reſpecting this ſecret doctrine, which had never failed 
of numerous adherents. 'Tt had particularly been propa- 
gated among the heads of governments, as well as among - 
thoſe of the church; and, about the period of the refor- 
mation, the principles of religious Machiaveliſm became 
the only creed ot priaces, of miniſters, and of pontiffs. 
| Theſe opinions had even corrupted philoſophy. What 
code of morals indeed was to be expected from a ſyſtem 
of which one of the principles. is, that it is neceſſary to 
ſupport the morality of the people by falſe pretencesz 
that men of enlightened minds have a right to deceive 
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them, prondgf they impoſe only uſeful truths, and to 


retain them in chains from which ig have themſelyes 
1 eontrived to eſe? | 6 


If the natural equality of W the principal 


balizofi its rights, be the foundation of all genuine mora; 
lity, what could it hope from a- philoſophy, of which 


an open contempt of this equality and theſe rights is a 
diſtinguiſhing feature? This ſame philoſophy has con- 


tributed no doubt to the advancement of reaſon, 


reign it ſilently prepared; but ſo long as. it was 
the only philoſophy, its ſole effect was to ſubſtitute 


hypocriſy in the place of fanaticiſm, and to corrupt, at 
the ſame time that it raiſed above prejuclions,. thoſe 
"who preſided i in the deſtiny of ſtates. 


Nhiloſophers truly enlightened, ſtrangers to diets, 


ho contented themſelves with: undeceiving men gradu- 
ally and with caution, but without ſuffering themſelves at 
the lame time to confirm them in their errors, theſe philo- 
ſophers would naturally have been inclined to embrace 
the reformation: bat, deterred by the intolerance that 
overy where diſplayed itſelf the majority were of opinion 
that they ought not to expoſe themſelves to the inconve- 


niences of change, when by ſo doing, they would ſtill 


be ſubjected to ſimilar reſtraint. As they muſt have 
continued to ſhew a reſpect for abſurdities which they 
had already rejected, they ſaw no mighty advantage in 
having the number. ſomewhat diminiſhed; they were 
fearful alſo of expoſing themſelves, by their abjuration, 


| 
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to the appearance of a voluntary hypoctiſy; and thus, 
by perſevering in their attachment to the old religion, 
they ſtrengthened it with che authcrityſof their reputation. 

The ſpirit which animated the reformers did not 
introduce a real freedom of ſentiment. Each religion, 
in the country in which it prevailed, had no indulgence 
but for certain opinions. Meanwhile, as the different 
creeds were oppoſed to each other, few opinions exiſted 
that had not been attacked or ſupported in ſome part of 
Europe. The new communions had beſide e obliged 

to relax a little from their dogmatical rigour. They 
je not, without the groſſeſt contradiction, confine 
the right of examination within the pale of their own 
church, ſince upon this right was founded the legitimacy 
of their ſeparation. If they refuſed to reſtore to reaſon 
its full liberty, they at leaſt conſented that its priſon 
mould be leſs confined : the chains were not broken, 
| but they were rendered leſs burthenſome and more 
permanent. In ſhort, in thoſe countries where a ſingle 
religion had found it impracticable to oppreſs all the 
others, there was eſtabliſhed what the inſolence of the 
ruling ſect called by the name of toleration, that is, 2 
permiſſion, granted by ſome men to other men, to believe 
what their reaſon adopts, to do what their conſcience 
dictates to them, to pay to their common God the 
homage they think beſt calculated to pleaſe him: and 
in theſe countries the tolerated doctrines might then be 
vindicated with more or leſs freedom. 


: PY | - 
we thus ſee ae its appearance in Europe a ſort 
| # freedom of tought, not for men, but for chriſtians: 
and, if we excegþ France, for chriſtians only does it 
any where exiſt to this day. 
But this intolerance obliged human reaſon to ſeek 
the recovery of rights too long forgotten, or which 
rather had never been properly known and underſtood. 
Aſhamed at ſeeing the people oppreſſed, in the very 
ſanctuary of their conſcience, by kings, the ſuperſtitious 
or political ſlaves of the prieſthood, ſome generous 
individuals dared at length to inveſtigate the foundations 
= of their power; and they revealed this grand truth to 
the world: that liberty is a bleſſing which cannot be 
alienated; that no title, no convention in favour of 
tyranny, can bind a nation to a particular family; that 
magiſtrates, whatever may be their appellation, their | 
| functions, or their power, are the agents, not the 
= maſters, of the people; that the people have the right 
| of withdrawing an authority originating in themſelves 
alone, whenever that authority ſhall be abuſed, or ſhall 
| ceaſe to be thought uſeful to the-intereſts of the com- 
munity: and laſtly, that theychave the right to Pa. | 
as well as to caſhier their ſervants. 
— Such are the opinions which Althuſius and 1 
and afterwards Needham and Harrington, boldly pro- 
feſſed, and inveſtigated thoroughly. __ 
From deference to the age in which they lived, 
they too often build upon texts, authorites, and exam- 
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Pes; ; and . opinions appear to have hi the” reſulr 


of the "ſtrength of their minds, and dignity of their chas. 


radters, rather than of an _— analyſis of the true 
1 3 Principles of ſocial order. | + 

Meanwhile other philoophers,” more ; hand con- 
tented themſelves. with eſtabliſhing, between the people 
and kings, 'an exact reciprocity of duties and rights, and 
a mutual obligation to preſerve inviolate ſettled conven- 
tions. An hereditary magiſtrate might indeed be de- 


poſed or puniſhed, but it was only upon his having 
infringed this ſacred contract, which was not the leſs © 
binding on his family. - This doctrine, which ſacrificed , | 
natural right, by bringing every thing under poſitive | | 
inſtitution, was ſupported both by civilians and divines. 


- It was favourable to powerful men, and to the projects 


of the ambitious, as it ſtruck rather at the individual 
who might be inveſted with ſovereignty, |, than at 
ſovereignty itſelf For this reaſon it was almoſt gene- 
rally embraced by reformiſts, and adopted as a Prongde * 


ple in political diſſentions and revolutions, © _ 
| Hiſtory exhibits few ſteps of actual progreſs towards 
liberty during this epoch; but we ſee more order and 
efficacy in governments, and in nations a ſtronger and 
particularly a more juſt ſenſe of their rights. Laws are 
better combined; they appear leſs frequently to be the 
immature and ſhapeleſs production of circumſtances and 
caprice; they are the offspring of men of- learning, if 
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they ee as 7 to be the children of pill 
phy. 
The — commotions 5 * which 
agitated England, France, and the republics of Italy, 
attracted the notice of philoſophers to that branch of poli- 
tics which conſiſts in obſerving and predicting che effects 
that the conſtitution, laws and eſtabliſhments of a coun« 
try are likely to produce upon the liberty of the people, 
and the proſperity, ſtrength, independence, and form 
1 of goyerpment of the ſtate. Some, in imitation of 
"} * Plato, as More, for inſtance, and Hobbes, deduced 
from general poſitions the plan of an entire ſyſtem of 
ſocial order, and exhibited the model towards which 
it was neceſſary in praQtice continually to approach; 
; Others, like Machiavel, ſought, in a profound inveſti- 
gation of hiſtorical facts, the rules by which were to be 

 «@btajned the future maſtery of nations. 
F ; The ſcience of political economy did not, in this 
S epoch, exiſt. - Princes eſtimated not the number of men, 
dut of ſoldiers, in the ſlate; finance was the mere art 
of plundering the people, without driving them to the 
deſperation that ſhould end in revolt; and governments 
paid no other attention to commerce but that of loading 
it with taxes, of reſtricting it by egen, or of diſpu- 

ting for its monopoly. | 

The nations of Europe, occupied by the common 


intereſts that ſnould unite, or the oppolite ones that 
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i ed ought to divide them, felt che neceſſity 
of obſerving certain rules of condu which, indepen- 
dently'of treaties, were to operate in their pacific inter- 
courſe; while other rules, reſpected even in the midſt 
of war, were calculated to ſoften its ferocity, to diminiſh 
its ravages, and to prevent at leaſt unproduQtive and un- 
neceſſary calamities. I refer to the ſcience of the law 
of nations: but theſe laws unfortunately were ſought, 
not in reaſon and nature, the only authorities that inde- 
pendent nations may acknowledge, but in eſtabliſhed 
uſages and the opinions of atitiquity. 'The rights of 
Humanity, juſtice towards individuals, were leſs conſulted, 
in this buſineſs, than the ambition, the pride, and the 
avarice of governments. 

In this epoch we do not obſerve moraliſts i interroga- 
ting the heart of man, analyſing his faculties and his 
feelings, thereby to diſcover his nature, and the origin, 
law and ſanction of his duties. On the contrary, we ſee 
them employing all the ſubtlety of the ſchools to diſcovery # 
reſpeQiog actions the lawfulneſs of which is uncertain, 
the preciſe limit where innocence ends, and ſin is to | 
gin; to aſcertain what authority has the proper degree of 


+ weight to juſtify che practice of any of theſe dubioug 


ſort of actions; to aſſiſt them in claſſing fins methodically, 
ſometimes in genus and ſpecies, and ſometimes according 
to the reſpective heinouſneſs of their nature; and laſtly, 
to mark thoſe in particular of which the commiſſion of 
. one only is ſulficient to merit eternal damnation, 1 
P | 


The tees of "morals, i it is apparen-jitogldln 
ny that time have being, ſince prieſts alone —_ the 
2 vilege of being its interpreters and judges. | eanwhile, 
as a ſkilful mechanic, by ſtudying an uncouth mgebine, 
frequently Mc. from it the idea of a new one, leſs 
imperfect and truly uſeful; ſo did theſe very ſubtleties 
lead to the diſcovery, or aſſiſt in aſcertaining the degree 
: of moral] turpitude of aQions or their motives, the order 
and limits of our. duties, as well as the principles that 
4 Thould dete ing o our choice whenever theſe duties ſhall 
| appear to m. | 1 
_ The reformation; by deſtroying, in the countries in 
it was embraced, confeſſion, indulgences, and 
Tefined the principles of morality, and rendered 
even manners leſs corrupt. It freed them from ſacerdotal 
expiations, that dangerous encouragement to vice, and 
from religious celibacy, the bane of every virtue, becauſe 
dhe enemy of the domeſtic virtues. 
| This epoch, more than all the reſt, was blotted and 
* " disfigured with adds of attrocious cruelty. It was the 
epoch of religious maſſacres, holy wars, and the depo- 
*Wlation of the new world. There we ſee eſtabliſhed, 
"the flavery of ancient periods, but a ſlavery more barba- 
kous, more productive of crimes againſt nature: and that 
mercantile avidity, trafficking with the blood of men, 
ſelling them like other commodities, having firſt purcha- 
ed them by, treaſon, robbery or murder, and dragging 


them from FA hemiſphere to be devoted in "wap 
"at 
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giudſt humiliation and outrages, ta the tedious puniſh- 
ment of a lingering, a cruel, but infallible deſtruction. 

8 t the ſame time hypocriſy covers Europe with exe- 


| cutions at the ſtake, and aſſaſſinations. Nhe monſter, 


fanaticiſm, maddened by the wounds it has received, 
appears to redouble its fury, and haſtens to burn its vic- 
tims in heaps, fearful that reaſon might be approachiog; 
to deliver them from his hands. 

Meanwhile we may obſerve ſome ofythoſe wild but 
intrepid virtues making their appearance, which are the 
honour and conſolation of humanity. Hiſtory furniſhes 
names which may be pronounced without a bluſh.. A 
few unſullied and mighty minds, uniting ſeperid&talents 
to the dignity of their characters, relieve, here and there, 
theſe ſcenes of perfidy, of corruption, and of carnage. 
The picture of the human race is {till too dreary for the 
philoſopher to contemplate it without extreme mortiſi- 
eation; but he no longer deſpairs, ſince n * 
brighter hopes is exhibited to his view. * 

The march of the ſeiences is rapid and brilliant. The 
Algebraic language becomes generalized, fi implied ag 
perfected, or rather it is now only that it was truly 
formed. The firſt foundations of the general theory of 
equations are laid, the nature of the ſolutions Which 
they give is aſcertained, and thoſe of * third and 
fourth degree are reſolved. 

The ingenious invention of logarithmg as abridging 
the operations of arithmetic, facilitates the application 


* 


of calenlation t. to che various objects of nathre and art, 
and thus extends the Tphere of all thoſe ſeiences i in ve 
à numerical proceſs is one of the means of comparing 


the reſults gf an hypotheſis or theory with the 5 
phenomena, and thus arriving at a diſtinct knowledge ol 


the laws of nature. In mathematics, in particular, the 
mere length and complication of the numerical proceſs. 
practically conſidered, bring us, upon certain occaſions, 
to a term beyond which neither time, rn nor 
even the net our faculties, can carry us; this term, 
badi it not been for the happy intervention of logarithms, 

would have alſo been the term beyond which ſcience 

could meyer paſs, or the efforts of the oe Rain 

proceed. 

_ The law of the deſcent of bodies 1 was diſcovered by 
Galileo, from which he had the ingenuity to deduce the 
theory of motion, uniformly accelerated, and to calculate 

dhe curve geſeribeq by 2 body impelled into the air with 

= given velocity,and animated by a force copſtantlya at 2 
"OO" upon it in parallel directions. 6 

i opernicus revived the true ſyſtem of the world, ſa 
long buried in oblivion, deſtroyed, by the theory of appa- 
rent motions, what the ſenſes had found ſo much difficulty 
in reconciling, and. oppoſed the extreme ſimplicity of 

the real motions reſulting from this ſyſtem, to the com- 
plication, bordering upon abſurdity, of the Ptolemean 


derſtood; aud 9 the genius of Kepler were diſcovered 


— 
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die "IM of their orbits, and the eternal laws by which: 
ſe orbits perform their evolutions. 

Galileo, applying to aſtronomy. the recent ers 
of teleſcopes, which he carried to, greater perfection, 
opened to the view of mankind a new. firmament. ' The 
ſpots which he obſerved on the diſk of the ſun led him 
to the knowledge of its rotation, .of which he aſcertained: - 
the preciſe period, and the laws by which it was performs- 
ed. He demonſtrated the phaſes of Venus,. and diſco- 
vered the four ſatellites that far empany⸗ 5 
Jupiter in his immenſe orbit. * 


He alſo furniſhed an accurate mode of meaſuring? 
time, by the vibrations of a pendulum. . 

Thus man owes to Galileo the firſt A... 
theory of a motion that is not at once uniform and 
rectilinear, as well as one of the mechanical laws of na- 
ture; while to Kepler he is indebted for the acquiſition 
of one of thoſe empirical laws, the diſcovery of Which 
has the double advantage of leading t6 the knowldge of 
the mechanical law of which they expreſs the reſult, : 
and of ſupplying ſuch degrees of this knowledge as man: 
finds himſelf yet incapable of attaining. * 

The diſcovery of the weight of the air, and of 4 wy 
circulation of the blood, diſtinguiſh the progreſs of ex- 
perimental philoſophy, born in the ſchool of Galileo, 
and of anatomy, already too far advanced not to forma a- 
e diſtinct from that of medicine. 8 


F 2. 


ces; ſometimes maſſes of {tone that compoſe our moun- 
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- Natural hiſtory, and chymiſtry, in ſpite of its chĩ-· 
0 hopes and its enigmatical language, as well abr 
medicine and fargeny, aſtoniſſr us by the rapidity of their 
_ progrefs, though we are frequently mortified at the ſight. 
of- the monſtrous. prejudices which theſe ſciences ſtill 
Without mentioning the works of Geſner and Ag⸗ 
ricola containing ſuch a fund of real information, with 
fo flight a mixture of ſcientiſic or popular errors, we ob- 


ſerve Bernard Pali ſometimes diſplaying to us the 


tains ded from the ſkeletons of ſea en and au- 


globe; and ee explaining how Fa waters, raiſe 
from the ſea by evaporation, reſtored to the earth by rain, 
ſtopped by beds of clay, aſſembled in ſnow upon the hills, 
ſupply. the eternal ſtreams of rivers, brooks; and foun+ 


tains: while John Rei diſcoyered thoſe combinations of 


ir with metallic ſubſtances, which gave birth to the 
illiant theories by which, within a few years, the 
bobde of chymiſtry have been ſo much extended. 
N Ia Laby the arts of epic poetry, painting and ſculp- 
” ture; arrived at a perfection unknown to the ancients. 
In France, Corneille evinced that the dramatic art was, 
about to acquire a ſtill nobler elevation; for whatever. 
ſuperiority the enthyſiaſtical admirers of antiquity may 
* perhaps with juſtice, the chefs-· & œuyres of its 
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* fil: geniuſes, to poſſeſs, it is by no means diſſicult, by 
comparing their works with the productions of France 
and of Italy, for a rational enquirer to perceive the real 
progreſs which the art itſelf has — in the hands of 


the moderns. 

The Italian language was completely Genie, and. 
in thoſe of other nations we ſee. the marks of their an- 
eient barbariſm continually diſappearing. 

Men began to feel the utility of metaphyſics and 
grammar, and of acquiring the art alyſing and ex- 
plaining philoſophically both the ruleFand the proceſſes, 
eſtabliſned by cuſtom in the n of words 
phraſes. . 
We every where perceive, during this epoch, rea- 
fon and authority ſtriving for the maſtery, a conteſt that 
prepared and gave promiſe of the triumph of the former. 

This alſo was the period auſpicious to the birth of 
that ſpirit of criticiſm which alone can render erudition 
truly productive. It was: ſtill negeſſary to, examine 
what had been done by the ancients; buk men ce 
aware that, however they might admire, they were 
entitled to judge them. Reaſon, which ſom 
ſapported itſelf upon authority, and againſt which 2 It 
rity had been ſo frequently employed, was defirous-of 
appreciating the value of the aſſiſtanee ſhe might derive: 
therefrom; as well as the motive of the ſacriſice that was 
demanded of her. Thoſe: who aſſumed authority fon 


the balis of their opinions, and the guide of their c 
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duct, felt how important it was that they ſhould be ſure: 
ol the ſtrength of their arms, and not expoſe themſelves. 

to the danger of having them broken to pieces upon the 
firſt attack of reaſon. 

The habit of. writing only in Latin upon the: 
ſtiences, philoſophy, juriſprudence, and even hiſtory,, 
with a few exceptions, gradually yielded to the prac- 
tice of employing the common language of the reſpective 
country. And here we may examine what influence 
upon the progreſſpf the human mind was produced by 
this change, whiek rendered the ſciences more popular, 
ut diminiſhed the facility with which the learned were 
able to fgllow them in their route; which cauſed a book 
to be we by more individuals of inferior information in 
x particular country, but by fewer enlightened minds 
through Europe in general; which ſuperſeded the neceſ- 
ſity of learning Latin in a great number of men deſirous 
of inſtruction, without having the leiſure or the means 
of ſound: depths of erudition, but at the ſame time 
_- obliged the Bhiloſopher to conſumę more time in Om” 

* * a knowledge of different languages. 
1 We Jay ſhow that, as it. was impoſſible to make 
| the Latin a a vulgar tongue. common to all Europe, the: 


{ff | continuance of the cuſtom of writing in it upon the 


ſeienecs would have been attended with a tranſient 
advantage only. to thoſe who. ſtudied them; that the 
exiſtence of a ſort, of ſcientißc language among the; 


ed of all ese, while the people of each inani- 


— 
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dual gation ſpoke a different one, would have divided 
men into two claſſes, would have perpetuated in the 
people prejudices and errors, would have placed an 
inſurmountable impediment to true equality, to an 
equal uſe of the ſame reaſon, to an equal knowledge of 
neceſſary truths ; and thus by ſtopping the progreſs of 
the maſs of mankind, would have ended at Jaſt, as in 
the. Eaſt, by putting a period to the advancement of the 


ſciences themſelves. 

For a long time there had been ng inſtruction but in 
churches and cloiſters. | —_ 

The univerſities were ſtill under the domination of® 

the prieſts, Compelled to reſign to the civil authority a 
part of their influence, they retained it without the 
- ſmalleſt defalcation, ſo far as related to the early inſtruc-. 
tion of youth, that inſtruction which is equally ſought in 
all profeſhons, and among all claſſes of mankind. Thus 
they poſſeſſed themſelyes of the ſoft and flexible mind. of 
the child, of the boy, and directed at their pleaſure. h | 
the firſt unfiniſhed thoughts of man. To the ſecular 
power they left the ſuperintendence of thoſe ſtudies. 
which had for their object juriſprudence, medifne, 
ſcientifical analyſis, literature and the humanities, the 
ſchools of which were leſs numerous, and received no 
pupils who were not * broken to the ſacerdotal 
yoke. 

In reformed countries the clergy loſt this influence. 
The common inſtruction, howeyer, though dependent 
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en the government, did not ceaſe to be directed h © 


theological ſpirit; but ic was no longer confined to mem- 


bers of the prieſthood. It ſtill corrupted the minds of 
men by religious prejudices, but it did not bend them 
to the yoke of ſacerdotal authority; it till made fanatics, 


viſionaries, ſophiſts, but it no longer formed ſlaves for 


ſuperſtition. 
Meanwhile education, being every where ſubjugated 


had corrupted eyery,where the general underſtanding, 
by clogging the r 


on of children with the weight of the 
teligious prejudices of their country, and by ſtifling in x 


youth, deſtined to a fuperior courſe of inſtruction, the 


ſpirit afberty by means of political prejudices. 
Left to himſelf, every man not only found between 
him and truth a cloſe and terrible phalanx of the errors 


of his country and age, but the moſt dangerous of thoſe 


errors were in a manner already rendered perſonal to him.. 
Before he could diſſipate the errors of another, it was 


+ neceſſary he ſhould” begin with aſcertaining his own; 
before he combated the difficulties/oppoſed by nature to 


zediſcovery of truth, his underſtanding, ſo to ſpeak, 
bli ged to undergo a thorough repair. Inſtruction 
at this period conveyed ſome knowledge; but to render 
it uſeful, the operation of refining muſt take place, to 
ſeparate it from the droſs in which ſuperſtition and 
tyranny together had contrived to bury it. 
We may ſhow what obſtacles, more or leſs powerful, 
theſe vices of edo, thoſe religious and contradictory 
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= that influence of the different forms of govern- 
ment, oppoſed to the progreſs of the human mind. It 
will be ſeen that this progreſs was by ſo much the ſſower 
and unequal, in proportion as the objects of ſpecula- 
tive enquiry intimately affected the ſtate of politics and 
religion; that philoſophy, in its moſt general ſenſe, as 
well as metaphyſics, the truths of which were in dire& 
hoſtility to every kind of ſuperſtition, were more obſti- 
nately retarded than political enquiry itſelf, the improye- 
ment of which was only dangerous ti the authority of 
kings and ariſtocratic aſſemblies ; and that the ſame o 
ſervation will equally apply to the ſcience of ace 


Nature. 
We may farther develope the other ſourees of this 


inequality, as they may be traced in the objects of 
which each ſcience treats, and the methods to which it 
has recourſe. 

In the ſame manner the ſources of inequality and 
counteraction, which operate reſpecting the very ſame 
ſcience in different countries, are alſo the joint effect of 
political and natural cauſes. We may enquire, in this 
Inequality, what it is that is to be aſcribed to the differ- 
ent modes of religion, to the form of government, to 
the wealth of any nation, to its political importance, 
to its perſonal character, to its geographical ſituation, 
to the events and viciſſitudes it has experienced, in fine, 
_ 10 the accident which has produced in the midſt of it 

any. of thoſe extraordinary men, whoſegnfluence, white 


it Sende over the whole human race, exerciſes Tar 
with a double energy in a moreveſtrained ſphere. © 
We may diſtinguiſh the progreſs of each ſcience as 
it is in itſelf, which has no other limit than the number 
of truths it includes within its ſphere, and the progreſs of 
a nation in each ſcience, a progreſs which is regulated 
firſt by the number of men who are acquainted with its 
leading and moſt important truths, and next by the 
number and nature of the truths ſo known. 

In fine, Me now come to that point of civiliza- 


ron, at which the people derive a profit from intellectual 
Knowledge, not only by the ſervices it reaps from men 
uncommonly inſtructed, but by means of having made 


of intellectual knowledge a ſort of patrimony, and em- 
Ploying it directly and in its proper form to reſiſt error, 
to anticipate or ſupply their wants, to relieve themſelves 
From the ills of life, or take off the poignancy of theſe 
ills by the intervention of additional pleaſure. 


9 I be hiſtory of the perſecutions to which the cham- 


* Pions of liberty were expoſed, during this epoch, ought 
not to be forgotten. Theſe perſecutions will be found 
to extend from che truths of philoſophy and politics to 
thoſe of medicine, natural hiſtory and aſtronomy. In 
the eighth century an ignorant pope had perſecuted a 
deacon for contending that the earth was round, *a op- 
poſition to the opinion of the rhetorical Saint Auſtin. 
In the ſeventeenth, the ignorance of another pope, 
Breen. more inexcuſeable, deliyered Galileo into the 
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hands of the inquiſition, accuſed of having proved the 
diurnal and annual motion of the earth. The greateſt 
genius that modern Italy has given to the ſciences, over- 
Whelmed with age and infirmities, was obliged to pur- 
chaſe his releaſe from puniſiment and from priſon, by 
aſking pardon. of God for having taught men better to 


underſtand his works, and to admire him in the ſimpli- 


city of the eternal laws by which he governs the univerſe. 
Meanwhile, ſo great was the abſurdity of the theo- 
logians, that, in condeſcenſion to human underſtanding, 


they granted a permiſſion to maintain the motion of the gy, 
4 


earth, at the ſame time that they inſiſted that it ſhould 
be only in the way of an hypotheſis, and that the faith 
ſhould receive no injury. The aſtronomers, on the 


other hand, did the exa& oppoſite of this; they treated 


the motion of the earth as a reality, and ſpoke of its im- 
moveableneſs with a deference only hypothetical. 
The tranſition from the epoch we have been conſi- 


dering to that which follows, has been diſtinguiſhed by 


three extraordinary perſonages, Bacon, Galileo, and 
Deſcartes. Bacon has reyealed the true method of 
ſtudying nature, by employing the three inſtruments . 
which ſhe has furniſhed us for the diſcovery of her 
> ſecrets, obſervation, experiment and calculation. He 
was deſirous that the philoſopher, placed in the midſt of 
the univerſe, ſhould, as a firſt and neceſſary ſtep, in his 


career, renounce every creed he had received, and eren 
every notion he had formed, in order 10 create, as it 


Wet 
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Were, for himſelf, a new underſtanding, in which no 
aAddea ſhould be admitted but what was preciſe, no opinion 
but what was juſt, no truth of which the degree of cer- 
tainty or probability had not been ſcrupulouſly weighed. 
But Bacon, though poſſeſſing in a moſt eminent degree 

the genius of philoſophy, added not thereto the genius 

of the ſciences; and theſe methods for the diſcovery of 
truth, of which he furniſned no example, were admired 

- by the learned, but produced no change i in the march 
of the ſciences. 

4 * Galileo had enriched them with 5 moſt uſeful 
and brilliant diſcoyeries; he had taught by his own 
example the means of arriving at the knowledge of the 
laws of nature in a way ſure and productive, in which 
men were not obliged to ſacriſice the hope of ſucceſs to 

the fear of being miſled. He founded the firſt ſchool 

in which the ſciences have been taught without a mixture 


of ſuperſtition, prejudice, or authority; in which every 
other means than experiment and calculation have been 
kigorouſſy proſeribed; but confining himſelf excluſively 
to the mathematical and phyſical ſciences, he was unable 
10 communicate to the general mind that * 
arrhich it ſeemed to want. | 
This honour was reſerved for the daring and inge- 
nious Deſcartes. Endowed with a maſter genius for 
the ſciences, he joined example to precept, in exhibiting 
the method of finding and aſcertaining truth. This 
method he applicd to the diſcovery of the laws of diop- 

— trics, of the colliſion of bodies, and finally of a new 


Branch of mathematical ſcience, calculated to extend 
and enlarge the bounds of all the other branches, 

le wiſhed to extend his method to every object of 
human intelligence; God, man, the univerſe, were in 
turn the ſubject of his meditations. If, in the phyſical 
ſciences, his march be leſs ſure than that of Galileo, 
if his philoſophy be leſs wary than that of Bacon, if he 
may be accuſed of not having ſufficiently ayailed him- 
ſelf of the leſſons of the one, and the example of the 
other, to diſtruſt his imagination, to interrogate nature 
by experiment alone, to have no faith but in calcula- * 
tion, to obſerye the uaiverſe, inſtead of iuſtructing 
it, to ſtudy man inſtead of truſting to vague con- 
jectures for a knowledge of his nature; yet the very 
boldneſs of his errors was inſtrumental to the progreſs 
of the human ſpecies. He gave activity to minds which 
the circumſpection of his rivals: could not awake 
from their lethargy. He called upon men to throw off 
the yoke of authority, to acknowledge no influence 
but what reaſon ſhould ayow : and he was obeyed, 
becauſe he ſubjected by his daring, and faſcinated by his 


enthuſiaſm. 
The human mind was not yet free, but it knew 


that it was formed to be free. Thoſe who perſiſted in the 
defire of retaining it in its fetters, or who attempted to 
forge new ones, were under the neceſſity of proving 
that they ought to be impoſed or retained, and it 
requires little penetration to foreſee that from that 
period they would ſoon be broken in pieces. 


NINTH EPOCH. 


From te Time of Deſeartes, to the Fornatie 7 the 
French Republic. | . 75 


We bave ſeen human reaſon forming itſelf lowly 
5 the natural progreſs of civilization; ſuperſtition 
uſurping dominion. over it, thereby to corrupt it, and 
deſpotiſm degrading and ſtupefying the mental faculties 
by the operation of fear, and aQual infliction of | 
calamity. 
One nation only 1 for a while this double 
influence. In that happy land, where liberty had 
kindled the torch. of genius, the human mind, freed 
from the trammels of infancy, advanced towards truth 
With a firm and undaunted ſtep. But conqueſt ſoon 
introduced tyranny, ſure to be followed by ſuperſtition, 
is inſeparable companion, and the whole race of man 
N was re · plunged into darkneſs, deſtined, from appearance, 
| to 'be eternal. The dawn, however, at length was 
obſerved to peep; the eyes, long condemned to obſcus 
rity, opened and ſhut their lids, inuring themſelyes 
" till they could gaze at the light, and genius 
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dared once again to ſhine forth upon the globe, from 
which, by fanaticiſm and n it ſo long had bren 
baniſhed. wy 
We have ſeen reaſon IO at, and ſhaking. off 
part of its chains, and by the continual acquiſition of 
new ſtrength preparing” 1 and r the epoch of its 
liberty. 

We have now to run through the period in which it 
compleated its emancipation ; in which, ſubjected ſtill 
to a degree of bondage, it throws off, one by one, the 
remainder of its fetters; in which, free at length to 
purſue its courſe, it can no longer be ſtopped but by 
thoſe obſtacles, the occurrence of which is inevitable 
upon every new progeſs, as being the reſult of the con- 
formation of the mind itſelf, or of the connection which 
nature has eſtabliſhed between our means of diſcovering 
truth, and the obſtacles ſhe oppoſes to our efforts, 

Religious intolerance had obliged ſeven of the 
Belgic provinces to throw off the yoke of Spain, and 
to form themſelves ipto a federal republic. The ſame 
cauſe had revived in England-a ſpirit of liberty, which, 
tired of long and ſanguinary commotions, ſat down at 
laſt contented with a - conſtitution, admired for a While a 
by philoſophers, but having at preſent no other ſupport 
than national ſuperſtition and political hypocriſy. 

To ſacerdotal perſecution is it lixewiſe to be aſcribed ? 
that the Swedes had the fortitude to regain A portion - 
of their rights. | 
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5 Mexawile, amidſt the commotions occaſ oned by 
theological conteſts, France, Spain, Hungary and Bo- 
hemia ſaw the feeble remains of their liberty, or of what, 
nt leaſt bore the ſemblance of liberty, my vaniſh 
from their ſight. - 

Even in . e it is in vain to 


look for that freedom which violates none of the natu- 


ral rights of man, and which ſecures. their indefeaſible 
poſſeſſion and uncontrouled exerciſe. On the contrary, 
the liberty exiſting there, founded upon a poſitive right 


unequally ſhared, confers upon an individual prerogatives 


_ greater ox leſs according to the town which he inhabits, 

| N the claſs in which. he is born, the. fortune he poſſeſſes, or 
the trade he may exerciſe; and a conciſe picture of theſe 
| fantaſtical diſtinctions in different nations, will furniſh 
che beſt anfwer to thoſe men who are ſtill diſpoſed to 

vindicate the advantage and neceſſity of them. 

KEE In theſe countries, however, civil and perſonal 


that he ought to be, ſtill the dignity of his nature is not 
totally degraded; fome of his rights are at leaſt acknou- 
ledged it can no longer be faid of him that he is a 


* _ ave but only that he does not yet know _— 


uuly free. if note 

In nations among + 3 E. 50 
nberty ey have incurred loſſes more or leſs real, ſo 

reſtriged were the political rights enjoyed by the gene- 
rality of the peop „ that the EOS ariſtg- 
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8 3 almoſt deſpotic; under which they had groaned, 


» 


ſeems to have been more than a compenſation. They 
have loſt the title of citizen, which inequality had nearly 
rendered illuſory 5 but the quality of man has been more 
reſpected, and royal deſpotiſm has ſaved them from a 


tate of feodal oppreſſion, an oppreſſion ſo much the 
more painful and humiliating, as the number and pre- 


fence of the tyrants are continually reviving the ſentiment 


of it. 


In nations partially free the laws muſt neceſſarily 
have improved, becauſe the intereſts of thoſe who hold 
therein the reins of power, are not in all caſes at vari- 


ance with the general intereſts of the people; and they 


muſt alſo have improved in deſpotic ſtates, either becauſe 
the intereſt of the public proſperity is ſometimes cons 
founded with that of the defpot, or becauſe; ſeeking to 
deſtroy the remains of authority in: the nobles. or the 


elergy, the deſpot himſelf thereby communicates to the 


laws a ſpirit of equality, of which the motive indeed was 
che eſtabliſhment of an equality of ſlavery, but which has 
"often been attended with ſalutary conſequences; 


We may here minutely explain the cauſes which 
have produced in Europe that ſpecies of deſpotiſm, af 
which neither the ages that preceded, nor the other 


quarters of the world, have furniſhed an example; a de 


potiſm almoſt abſolute, but which, reſtrain 5 opinion, 


influenced by the ſtate of knowledge, and teh pered in 


a manner by its own intereſt, has fiequently contributed 
* 


to the brogiels of. wealth, induſtry, nnn and 
ſometimes even to that of civil liberty. 
.* The manners of men were meliorated by the mere 
decay of thoſe prejudices - which had kept alive their 
ferocity,. by the influence of commerce and induſtry, 
the natural enemies of diſorder and violence, from 
which wealth takes it flight, by the fear and terror occa- 
ſioned by the recollection, {till recent, of the barbarities 
of the preceding period, by a more general diffuſion of 
the philoſophical ideas of juſtice and equality, and laſtly 
by the ſlow but ſure effect of the progreſs of mental illu- 
Religious intolerance ſtill ſurvived; but it was 
merely in. the way of precaution, as a homage to the 
prejudices of-the people, or as-a ſafeguard againſt their. 
inconſtancy. It had. loſt its fierceſt features. Execu- 
tions at the ſtake, ſeldom: reſorted to, were replaced by 
other modes of directing religious opinions, which, if 
they frequently proved more arbitrary, were however 
leſs barbarous, till at length perſecution appeared only 
at intervals, and reſulted chiefly from the inveteracy of 
former habit, or from temporary weakneſs and complai- 
. a 
Ina every nation; and upon every ſubject, the policy - 
of govenmment - followed the ſteps not only of opinion, 
but even iloſophy; it was however lowly, and with 
2 ſort o aunce: and we ſhall always find that, in 
proportion as there exiſts a conſiderable diſtance between 
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ie point at which men of profound meditation arrive in 
the ſcience of politics and morals, and that attained by 
the generality of thinking men, whoſe ſentiments, 
when imbibed by the multitude, form what is called the 
public opinion, ſo thoſe who direct the affairs of a na- 
tion, whatever may be its form of government, are unt- 
formly ſeen below the level of this opinion; they walk 
in its path, they purſue its courſe ; but it is with ſo ſlug- 
giſh a pace, that, ſo far from outſtripping, they never 
come up with it, and are always behind by a conſidera» 
ble number of eu by a portion, no leſs conſiderable, 
of truths. 
And now we arrive at the . when philoſophy, * 
the moſt general and obvious effects of which we have 
before remarked, obtained an influence on the thinking 
claſs of men, and theſe on the people and their govern- 
ments, that, ceaſing any longer to be gradual, produ- 
ced a revolution in the entire maſs of certain nations, and 
gave thereby a ſecure pledge of the general revolution one 
day to follow that ſhall embrace the whole human ſpecies. 
After ages of error, after wandering in all the mazes 
of vague and defeQtive theories, writers upon politics and 
the law of nations at length arrived at the knowledge of 
the true rights of man, which they deduced from this 
Gmple principle : that he is a being endowed with ſenſation, 
capable of reaſoning upon and 5 his "a 
and AN acquiring moral ibn. | 
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They ſaw that the maintenance of his rights was the 
only object of political union, and that the perfection of 
the ſocial art conſiſted in preſerving them with the moſt 
entire equality, and in their fulleſt extent. They per- 
ceived that the means of ſecuring the rights of the indi- 
vidual, conſiſting of general rules to be laid down in 
every community, the power of chooſing theſe means, 


and determining theſe rules, could veſt only in the ma- 
jority of the community: and that for this reaſon, as it 

is impoſſible for any individual in this choice to follow 
the dictates of his own underſtanding, without ſubjecting 
that of others, the will of the majority is the only prin- 
„ eiple which can be followed by all, without infringing: 
upon the common equality. 

Each individual may enter into a previous en gage- 
ment to comply with the will of the majority, which by 
this engagement becomes unanimity; he can however 
bind nobody but himſelf, nor can he bind himſelf except 
fo far as the majority ſhall not violate his individual rights, 
after having recogniſed them: 

Such are at once the rights of the majority over 
individuals, and the limits of theſe rights; ſuch is the 
origin of that unanimity, which renders the engagement 
of the majority binding upon all; a bond that ceaſes to 
operate when, by the change of individuals, this ſpecies 
4 unagimit: ceaſes to exiſt, There are objects, no 
which the majority would pronounce per- 


E oiener in fayour of error and miſchief, than in 
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Favonr of truth and happineſs ; ſtill the majority, and the 
majority only, can decide what are the objects which 
cannot properly be referred to its own deciſion; it can 
alone determine as to the individuals whoſe judgment it 
reſolves to prefer to its own, and the method which. 
theſe individuals are to purſue in the exerciſe of their 
judgment; in fine, it has alſo an indiſpenſible authority 
of pronouncing whether the deciſions of its officers have 
or have not wounded the rights of all, 

From theſe ſimple principles men diſcovered the 
Folly of former notions reſpecting the validity of contracts 
between a people and its magiſtrates, which it was ſup- 
poſed could only be annulled by mutual conſent, or by 
a violation of the conditions by one of the parties; as 
well as of another opinion, leſs ſervile, 'but-equally ab- 
ſurd, that would chain a people for ever to the provi- 
ſions of a conſtitution when once eſtabliſhed, as if the 
Tight of changing it were not the ſecurity of every other 
Tight, as.if human inſtitutions, neceſſarily defeQive, and 
capable of improvement as we become enlightened, 
were to be condemned to an eternal monotony. Ac- 
cordingly the governors of nations ſaw themſelves obli- 
ged to renounce that falſe and ſubtle policy, which, for- 


4 


» 


getting that all men derive from nature an equality offs 


rights, would ſometimes meaſure the extent of thoſe 


which it might think proper to grant by the izgpf terri- 
tory, the temperature of the elimate, the national cha- 


racer, the wealth of the people, the ſtate of commerce * | 
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and induſtry; and ſometimes cede them in unequal por- 
tions among the different claſſes of fociety, according to 
* their birth, their fortune, ar their profeſſion, theredy 
* creating contrary intereſts and | jarring powers, in order 
afterwards to apply correctives, which, but for theſe 
inſtitutions, would not be wanted, and which, after 
all, are inadequate to the end. | 
oy, It was now no longer practicable to divide kind 
into two ſpecies, one deſtined to govern, the other to 
obey, one to deceive, the other to be dupes: the doc- 
trine was obliged univerſally to be acknowledged, that 
al kan equal right to be enlightened reſpecting their 
F intereſts, to ſhare in the acquiſition of truth, and that no 
| political authorities appointed by the people for the bene- 
my people, can be entitled to retain them in igno- 
rance Wa darkneſs. | 
© Theſe principles, which were vindicated by they ge- 
nerous Sydney, at the expence of his blood, and to 
which Locke gave the authority of his name, were after- 
_ wards developed with greater force, preciſion, and ex- 
tent by;Rouſſean, whoſe glory it is to have placed them 
among thoſe truths henceforth impoſſible to be forgotten 


4 . Man is died 0 wants, and he has ee to pro- 
© videartbery) and from I ee theſe facul- 
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formation or aflotment,” the preſervation or conſump- 
tion, the increaſe or diminution of this wealth is govern- 
ed? What are the laws of that equilibrium between the 
wants and reſources of men which is continually tending 5 
to eſtabliſh itſelf; and from which reſults, on the one 
hand, a greater facility of providing for thoſe wants, 
and of conſequence an adequate portion of general feh- 
city, when wealth increaſes, till it has reached its high- 
eſt degree of advancement; and on the other, as wealth 
diminiſhes, greater difficulties, and of conſequence pro- 
portionate miſery and wretchednels, till abſtinence or 
depopulation ſhall have again reſtored the balaneez How, 
in this aſtoniſhing multiplicity” of labours and their pro- 
duce, of wants and reſources; in this alarming, this ter- 
rible complication of intereſts, which connects the ſubſiſt. 
ence and well-being of an obſcure individual with the ge- 
neral ſyſtem of ſocial exiſtence, which renders him depen- 
dent on all the accidents of nature and every political 
event, and extends in a manner to the whole globe his 
faculty of experiencing privations or enjoyments; how 
is it that, in this ſceming chaos, we (till perceive, by a 
general law of the moral world, the efforts of each indi- 
vidual for himfelf conducing to the good of the whole, 
and, notwichſtanding the open conflict of inimical i 
reſts, che public welfare requiriag that each ſhoulda er- 
ſtand his own intereſt, and be mM to pat iel an 
uncoatrouled? . 


8 
Hence it appears to be one che ches ot mas that 
he ſhould employ his faculties, diſpoſe of his. wealth, 
and provide for his wants in whatever manner he wal 
think beſt. The general intereſt of the ſociety, fo far 
from reſtraining him in this reſpect, forbids, on the 
contrary, every ſuch attempt; and in this department. f 


poublic adminiſtration, the care of fecuring to every man 
- the rights which he: derives. from nature, is the only 
* found policy, the only controul/ which the general will 
can exerciſe over the individuals of the community. 

Bat this principle acknowledged, there are till dy- 

ties incumbent pon the adminiſtrators of the general 
with the ſovereign authority. It is for this authority t 
eſtabliſn the regulations which are deſtined to aſcertain, 

in exhanges of every kind, the weight, the bulk, the 
Fngth, and quantity of things to be exchanged. 

It is fer this authority to ordain a common ſtandard 

of valuation, that may apply to all commodities and 
facilitate the ealculation of their valuations and eomparj- 

fon, and which, bearing itſelf an intrinſic value, may 

be employed in all eaſes as the medium of  cxchange; a 
regulation without which commerce, reſtrained to the 
mere operations of barter, cannot acquire the neceſlany 
ech of every year preſents us wink a ſuper- 
eee, which is deſtined neither to remunerate 
7 We lab bichh this growth is the fruit, nor to ſup- 
py * Rock, which 3 is to ſecure an equal and more abun- 
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dant growth in time to come. The poſſeſſor of this 
fupererogitory value does not owe it immegiatcly to his 
labour, and poſſeſſes i it independently of the daily and 
indiſpetfible uſe of his faculties for the ſupply of his 
wants. This ſupererogatory growth is therefore the 
ftock to which the fovercign authority may have recourſe 
without 'injuring the rights of any, to ſupply the expen- 
ces which are requiſite for the ſecurity of the ſtate, its 
intrific tranquillity, the preſervation of the rights of all 
the exerciſe of the authorities inſtituted for the eſtab- 
kthment or adminiſtration of law, in fine of the pi 


tenance through all its branches of the public proſperity.” * 


There are certain operations, eſtabliſhments, and inſti- 
tutions, beneficial to the community at large, which it 


is the office of the community to introduce, direct, and 


ſuperintend, and which are calculated to fapply the de- 
ſects of perfonal inclination, and to parry the ſtruggle 
ef oppoſite intereſts, whether for the improvement of 
agricultare, induſtry, and commerce; or to prevent or 
diminiſh the evils entailed on our nature, or thoſe which 
necident is continually accumulating upon us. 

Tilt the commencement of the epoch we ate now 
tonſidering, and even for ſome time after, theſe objects 
had been abandoved to chance, to the rapacity of 
goveryments, to the artifices of pretenders, or to the 


prejudices and partial intereſts of the powerſylglaſſes of o 


fociety ; but a diſciple of Deſeartes, the ines and 
wfortunate John de Witt, perceived how neceffary it 


a 


t 1 n 
was that political economy, like every other ſcience, 
ſhould be governed by the principles of philoſophy and 
ſubje&ed to the rules of a rigid calculation. 

It made however little progreſs, till the peace of 


Utrecht promiſed to Europe a durable tranquillity. From 


this period, neglected as it had hitherto been, it became 
a ſubject of almoſt general attention; and by Stuart, 


' Smith, and particularly by the French economiſts, it 
Was ſuddenly elevated, at leaſt as to preciſion and purity 


of principles, to a degree of perfection, not to have 
been expected after the long and total indifference which 


had prevailed upon the ſubject. ' 


. The cauſe however of ſo unparalleled a IT is 
chiefly to be found in the advancement of that branch of 


- Philolophy comprehended in the term metaphyſics, 
taking the word in its moſt extenſive ſignification. 


Deſcartes had reſtored this branch of philoſophy to 
che dominion of reaſon.” He perceived the propriety of 
deducing it from thoſe {imple and evident truths which. 
are revealed to us by an inveſtigation of the operations 
of the mind. But ſcarcely had he diſcovered this prin. 


3 ciple than his eager imagination led him to depart from 
it, and philoſophy appeared for a time to have reſumed 
its independence only to become the prey of new errors. 


At length Locke made himſelf maſter of the proper 
clew. * ſnewed that a preciſe and accurate n 


or more . in their ſtructure, was che only means 
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to avoid the belag loſt in a chaos of notions incom- 
plete, incoherent, and undetermined, diſorderly be- 
cauſe ſuggeſted by accident, and akerwrds entertained 
without reflecting on their nature. 
He proved by this analyſis, that the whole cirele of 
our ideas reſults merely from the operations of our intel. 
te& upon the ſenſations we have received, or more ac- 


eurately ſpeaking, are compounded of ſenſations offer. 


ing themſelves i multaneoufly to the memory, and after 
dich a manner, that the attention is fixed and the per- 
; ception boanded to a particular branch or view of the 
| fenfations themfelves.. 


He ſhe wed that by taking one ſingle word to repre- | 


feot one ſingle idea, properly analifed and defined, we 
are enabled to recal conſtantly the ſame idea, that is, 
the fame ſimultaneous reſult of certain ſimple ideas, and 
of conſequence can introduce this idea into a train ol 
reaſoning wirhout riſk of miſfeading ourſelves. 

On the contrary, if our words do not repreſent fix- 
ed and definite ideas, they will at different times fuggeſt 

different ideas to the mind and become the moſt 
: fruitful ſource of error. — 


In fine, Locke was the firſt who ventured” to pre- 


erde the limits of the human underftanding, or rather 

| ch determine che nature of the truths it can aſcertain and 

the objects i it can embrace. | 

I tk was got long before this method was pied by 

Philoſophers in general; in treating of morils and * 
R 2 


% 
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tics, by which a degree « of certainty was given to thoſe 
ſciences little inferior to that which obtained in the natu- 
ral ſciences admitting only of ſuch concluſions as. could 
be proved, ſeparating theſe from doubtful notions, and 
content to- remain ignorant of Whatever i is out of the 
; reach of human. comprehenſion. | 
In the ſame manner, by analyſing the aan of ex- 
periencing pain and pleaſure, men arrived at the origin 
ol their notions of morality, and the foundation of thoſe 
general principles which form the neceſſary and immu- 


table laws of juſtice; and conſequently diſcovered the 


proper motives of conforming their conduct to thoſe 
laws, which, being deduced from the nature of our 
| feeling, may not improperly be called our moral con- 
ſtitution. 
The ſame ſyſtem became, in a manner, a. a 
inſtrument of acquiring knowledge. It was employed 
to aſcertain the truths of natural philoſophy, to try the 
facts of hiſtory, and to give laws. to taſte, In a word, 
the proceſs of the human mind in every ſpecies of en- 
quiry was regulated by this principle; and it is this lateſt 
effort of ſcience which has placed an everlaſting barrier 
2tween the human race and the old miſtakes of its in- 
fancy, that will for ever preſerve us from a relapſe into 
former ignorance. ſince it has prepared che means of 
undermining not only our preſent errors, but all thoſe 
by which hey may be replaced, and which will ſucceed 
each other only to poſſeſs a ſeeble and temporary ipflue 


ence. . 
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la Germany, howeyer, a man of a vaſt and profound 
genius laid the foundations of a new theory. His bold 
and ardent mind diſdained to reſt on the ſuppoſitions of 
a modeſt philoſophy, which left in doubt thoſe, great 
queſtions of ſpiritual exiſtence, the .immortality of the 
ſoul, the tree will of man and of God, and the exift- 
ence of vice and miſery in a world framed by a being 
whoſe infinite wiſdom and goodneſs might be ſuppoſed 
to baniſh them from his creation, Leibnitz cut the 
knot which a timid ſyſtem had in vain attempted to un- 
| looſe. He ſuppoſed the. univerſe to be compoſed of 
atoms, which were ſimple, eternal, and equal in their 


nature. He contended that the relative. ſituation of 


each of theſe atoms, with reſpe& to every other, occa- 


ſioned the. qualities diſtinguiſhing it from all others; the 


human ſoul, and the minuteſt particle of a maſs. of ſtone, 
being each of them equally one of theſe atoms, differ- 
ing only in conſequence of the reſpective places 2 
occupy in the order of the univerſmſ. 

le maintained that, of all the poſſible Sankinetions 
which could be formed of theſe atoms, an infinitely wiſe 
being had preferred, and could not but prefer, the moſt 


perfect; and chat if, in that which exiſts, we are afflict- * 
ed with the preſence of vice and miſery, ſtill there is no 


other poſſible combination that would not be productive 
of greater evils. 
Such was the nature of this theory, whichy ſupport- 


1 by the 8 of Leibnitz, retarded in thas ; 
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munen the progreſs of” mae. "Mean- 


while there ſtarted up in; England ati entire fea, who 


embraced with zeal, and defended with eloquence, the 
 felieme of optimiſin; but, leſß acute and profound than 
Leibnitz, who founded his fyſtem upon the ſuppoſition 
of its being impoſſible, from lis very nature, that an all- 
wile being ſhould plan any otlier dniverſe than that which 
was beſt, they endeavoured to diſcover in the terraque- 
ous part of the world the proofs of this perfection, and 
tofing thereby the advantages which attach to this ſyſtems 
eonfidered generally and in the abſtract, they frequently 
n e abſurd and ridiculous reaſonings. 5 
| Meanwhile, in Scotland, other philoſophers, not 
pereeiving chat the analyſis of the devefopement of our 
u faculties led to a principle which gave to the mo- 
nality of our actions a baſis: ſufficiently ſolid and pure, 
attributed to the human foul a new faculty, diflinct from 
Hoſe of ſenſation and reaſon, tho” at the ſametime com- 
bining itſelf with them; of the exiſtence of which they 
could advance no other proof, chan that it was impoſſ- 
ble to form a conſiſtent theory without it. In the hiſto· 
ry of cheſe opinions it will be ſeen, that, while they 
Fave proved injurious to the progreſs of philoſophy itſelf, 
ey have tended to give a more rapid and extenſive 
ſpread to ideas truly * connected with e 
a 
| : "its we bave exhibited the ſtate of philoſophy: 
only among men by whom it Bas in anner been ſtudis: 


* 
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ed, inveſtigated; and perfected. It remains to mark its 
inſtuence on the, general, qpinion, and to ſhow; that; 
while it arrived at the certain and infallible means of 
diſcoyering and recogniting truth, reaſon at the ſame 


time detected the deluſions into which it had ſo often been | 


led by a reſpect for authority or a miſguided imagination, 
and undermined thoſe. prejudices in the maſs of indivi- 


" duals which! had ſo long been the ſcourge, at once cor- 


rupting and inflictipg calamity upon the human ſpecies. 
I.)hhe period at length arrived when men no longer 
| feared openly to avo the right, ſo long withheld, and 
even unknown, of ſubjecting every opinion to the teſt of 
reaſon, or, in other words, of employing, in their 
ſearch aſter truth, the. only means they poſſeſs for its diſ- 
covery. Every man learned, with a degrer of pride and 
exultation, that nature had not condemned him to, ſee 
with the eyes and-to conform his judgment to the caprice 
of another. The ſuperſtitions of antiquity: accordingly 
diſappeared; and the debaſement of reaſon to the ſhrine 
of ſupernatural faith, was as rarely to be found in ſociety 
as in the circles of metaphyſics and philoſophy. -. _ - +. 
A claſs of men ſpeedily made thetr appearance in Eu- 


rope, whoſe object was leſs to diſcover and en . 
truth, than to. diſſeminate i itz who, purſuing prejudice N 


through all the, haunts and aſylums i in which the clergy, 


the ſchools, governments, and privileged, corporations 


had placed and protected it, made it their glory rather 
to eradicate popular errors, than add to the ſtares of hu- 
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| mapkoowledge;thus aiding; iadirec l che progreſt oſ ma 
Find, hut in a way neither Jeſs afduous, nor les beneßciaß 
In England, Collins and Bokngbroke, and iq 
France, Bayle, Fontenelle, Monteſquieu, and the ref 
pective diſciples of theſe celebrated men, combated on 
| the fide of truth with all the weapons that learning, wit 
and genius, were able to-furniſh; aſſuming every ſhape, 
employing every, tone, from the ſublime and pathetic to 
| pleaſantry and fatire, from the molt laboured inveſtiga- 
x40 an intereſting romance or a fugitive eſſay: accom- 
dating truth to thoſe eyes that were too weak to bear 

its effulgence; artfully careffng prejudice, the more 
oaſily to ſtrangſe it; ne yer aiming a direct blow at errors, 
wever attacking more than-one at a time, nor even that 
ene in alt its fortreſſes; ſometimes foothing the enemies 


1 Go lreafors, by pretending to require in religion but a par- 


Gal toleration, in politics but a kmited freedom; ſiding 
wi defpotifin,” when their hoſtilities were directed 
againſt the priefihedd, and with prieſts when their object 
was to uhmaſk the deſpot ; Tapping the principle of both 
theſe peſts of human happineſs, ſtriking at the root of 
both theſe baneful trees, while apparently wiſhing for 
che reform only of glaring abuſes and feemingly confining 
0 chemſeltes to lopping off the exuberant branches; fome- 

ines repreſenting to the pattifam of liberty, that ſuper- 
ftition, which covers defpotiſm as with a coat of mail, | 
id the frſt Kim which ought to be facriſtced, the 
firſt chain that Gut 1 and ſometimes 


* They declaimed, wichout ceſſation or wearineſs, againſt 
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diog it i 0 tyrants, as the ed ks 
| power, and alarwing them with recitals of its hypocri- 
Heal conſpiracies and its ſanguinary vengeance. Theſe 
writers, meanwhile, were uniform in their vindication 
of freedom of thinking and freedom of writing, as pri- 
vileges upon which depended the ſalvation of mankind. 


che crimes both of fanatics and tyrants, expoſing every 


feature of ſeyerity, of cruelty, of oppreſſion,” whether in 


religion, in adminiſtration, in manners, ox in laws; com- 
manding kings, ſoldiers, magiſtrates and prieſts, in the 
name of truth and of nature, to reſpect the blood of 


mankind; calling upon them, with energy, to anſwer a 


for the lives (till profuſely ſacrificed in che geld of bau 
or by che infliction of puniſhments, os elſe to 


this inhuman policy, this murderous inſenſibility; and: 


laſtly, in every place, and upon every occaſion, rallying 
the friends of mankind withohe: cry of reaſon, toleration, 
and Dumanity.. 


Such was this new philoſophy. Accordingly to 


thoſe. numerous claſſes that exiſt by prejudice, that live 
upon error, and that, but for the credulity of the people, 


would be powerleſs and extinct, it became a common * 


object of deteſtation. It was every where received, 
and every vchere perſecuted, having kings, prieſts, no- 


bles and magiſtrates among the number of its friends as 


well as of its enemies. Its leaders, however, had 
almoſt always the art to elude the Purſuits of yengeances 
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While hey expoſed themſelves'to hatred; and th ſereclſ 
the ſelves from perſecution, while at the ſame time they | 


ſuſſiciently diſcovered themſelves not to g the laurcls 
of their glory. aten 
It frequently happened FO a government rewarded 
them with one hand, and with the other paid their ene- | 
mies for calumniating them; proſcribed them, yet was 
proud that fortune had honoured its dominions with their 
birth; puniſhed their opinions, and at the ſame time 
would haye been aſhamed not to be ſuppoſed a convert 
thereto. 
Theſe opinions were ſhortly eabracyd by every 
enlightened mind. By ſome they were openly avowed, 
Lofhers concealed under an hypocriſy more or lefs 
Parent, according to the timidity or firmneſs of their 


36 heratters, and accordingly as they were influenced by | 
theeontending intereſts of their profeſſion or their vanity. 


At length the pride of ranging on the ſide of erudition 
became predominant; and ſentiments were profeſſed 
with the ſlighteſt caution, , winch, in the ages that prece- 
ded, had been re by the moſt pots diſfimu- 
n 10 ql; e 

Look to the Aifferent countries of Europe into which; 
"UM the prevalence of the French language, become 


almoſt univerſal, it was impoſſible for the inquifitori® 


ſpirit. of governments and prieſts to prevent this philoſo- 
phy from penetrating, and we ſnall ſee how rapid was 


its. progres. Mean vmile we cannot overlook how 
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artfully tyranny and ſuperſtition employed againſt it all 
the arguments invented to prove the weakneſs and falli- 
bility of human judgment, all the motives which the 
knowledge of man had been able to ſuggeſt for miſtruſt- 
ing his ſenſes, for doubting and ſcrutinizing his reaſon 
thus converting ſcepticiſm itſelf into an inſtrument by 
which to aid the cauſe of credulity. : 7 
This admirable ſyſtem, ſo ſimple in its principles, 
which conſiders an unreſtricted freedom as the ſureſt 
encouragement to commerce and induſtry, which would 
free the people from the deſtructive peſtilence, the humi- 
liating yoke of thoſe taxes apportioned with ſo great ine- 
quality, levied with ſo improvident an expence, and 
often attended with circumſtances of ſuch attrocious bar- 
barity, by ſubſtituting in their room a mode of = 
tion at once equal and juſt, and of which the burthes | 
would ſcarcely be felt; this theory, which connects the 
| power and wealth of a ſtate with the happineſs of indivi- 
duals and a reſpect for their rights, which unites by the 
bond of a common felicity the different clafſes into which 
ſocieties naturally divide themſelves; this benevolent 
idea of a fraternity of the whole human race, of which 
no national intereſt ſhall ever more intervene to diſturb 
the harmony; theſe principles, ſo attractive from the 
Enerous ſpirit that pervades them, as well as from their 
ſimplicity and comprehenſion, were propagated with 
enthuſiaſm by the French economiſts. . 
8 


£ 
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The ſucceſs of theſe writers was leſs rapid and leſs 
general than that of the philoſophers; they had to com- 
bat prejudices more refined, errors more ſubtle. Fre- 
quently they were obliged to enlighten before they could 
undeceive, and to inſtruct good ſenſe before they could 
venture to appeal to it as their judge. 

If, however, to the whole of their Fea ther 1 
gained but a ſmall number of converts; if the general 
nature and inflexibility of their principles were diſcoura- 
ging to the minds of many; if they injured their cauſe 
by affecting an obſcure and dogmatical ſtyle, by too 
much poſtponing the intereſts of political freedom to the 
freedom of commerce, and by inſiſting too magiſterially 

upon certain branches of their ſyſtem, which they had 
ſufficiently inveſtigated; they nevertheleſs ſucceeded 
| odious and contemptible that daſtardly, 
that baſe and corrupt policy which places the proſperity 
of a nation in the ſubjection and impoveriſhment of its 
neighbours, in the narrow views of a code of prohibitions, 
and in the petty calculations of a tyrannical revenue. 
But the new truths with which genius had enriched 
philoſophy and the ſcience of political economy, adopted 
in a greater or leſs degree by men of enlightened under- 
ſtandings, extended {till farther their ſalutary influence, 
The art of printing had been applied to ſo many ſ 
jeQs, books had ſorapidly increaſed, they were ſo admira- 
| bly adapted to ever taſte, every degree of information, and 
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every ſituation of life, they afforded ſo eaſy and frequently 
fodelightful an inſtruction, they had opened ſo many doors 
to truth, which it was impoſſible ever to cloſe again, 
chat there was no longer a claſs or profeſſion of mankind 
from whom the light of knowledge could abſolutely be 
excluded. Accordingly, though there {till remained a 
multitude of individuals condemned to a forced or volun- 
fary ignorance, yet was the barrier between the en- 
lightened and unenlightened portion of mankind nearly 
effaced, and an inſenſible gradation occupied the ſpace 
which ſeparates the two extremes of genius and ſtupi- 
dity. ot 86 
'Fhus there prevailed a- generat knowledge of the 
natural rights of man; the opinion even that theſe rights 
are inalienable and impreſcriptible ; a decided partiality 
for freedom of thinking and. writing; for the enfrans | 
chiſement of induſtry and commerce; for the meliora- | 
tion of the condition of the people; for the repeal of 
penal ſtatutes againſt religious nonconformiſts; for the 
abolition of torture and barbarous puniſhments ; the de- 
fire of a milder ſyſtem of criminal legiſlation; of a juriſ- 
prudence that ſhould give to innocence a complete ſecus 
rity; of a civil code more ſimple, as well as more con- 
formable to reaſon and juſtice; indifference as to ſyſtems 
of religion, conſidered at length as the offspring of ſuper- 
ſtition, or ranked in the number of political inventions ; 
_atred of hypocriſy and fanaticiſm ; contempt for preju- 
dices; and laſtly, a zeal for the propagation os. truth: 


2 
— 


| Theſe principles, paſſing by degrees from the writing 


other, aſſertors of the policy of Machiaveliſm. In ſome 


compaſſion which intereſts itſelf in all the afflictions of 


of nature, was the neceſſary reſult of theſe principles, 
It breathed in every work, it prevailed in every conver- 


notwithſtanding the difference of their ſpeculative opi- 
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of philoſophers into every claſs of fociety whoſe inſtruc- 
tion was not confined to the catechiſm and the ſcriptures, 
became the common creed, the ſymbol and type of all 
men who were not idiots on the one hand, or, on the 


countries theſe ſentiments formed ſo nearly the general 
opinion, that the maſs even of the people ſeemed ready 
to obey their dictates and act from their impulſe. 
The love of mankind, that is to ſay, that active 


the human race, and regards with horror whatever, in 
public inſtitutions, in the acts of government, or the 
purſuits of individuals, adds to the inevitable misfortunes 


ſation, and its benign effects were already viſible even 
in the laws and adminiſtration of countries ſubject to def- 
potiſm. | 

The philoſophers of different nations embracing, in 
their meditations, the entire intereſts of man, without 
diſtinction of country, of colour, or of ſect, formed, 


nions, a firm and united phalanx againſt every deſcrip. 
tion of error, every ſpecies of tyranny. Animated by 
the ſentiment of univerſal philanthropy, they declaimed 
equally againſt injuſtice, whether exiſting. in a foreign 
country, or exerciſed by their own country againſt a 
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Gon natior. They impeached in Europe the avidity 
which ſtained the ſhores of America, Africa, and Aſia 
with cruelty and crimes. The philoſophers of France 
and England gloried in. aſſuming the appellation, and 
fulfilling the duties, of friends. to. thoſe very negroes 
whom their ignorant oppreſſors diſdained to rank in the 
olaſs of men. The French writers beſtowed the tribute 
of their praiſe on the toleration granted in Ruſſia and 
Sweden, while Beccaria refuted in Italy the barbarous 
maxims of Gallic juriſprudence. The French alſo en- 
deavoured to open the eyes of England reſpecting her 
commercial prejudices, and her ſuperſtitious reverence 
for the errors of her conſtitution; while the virtuous 
Howard remonſtrated at the ſame time with the French 
upon the cool barbarity which ſacrificed ſo many human 
victims in their priſons and hoſpitals, 

Neither the violence nor the corrupt arts of goyern> 
ment, neither the intolerance of prieſts, nor even the 
prejudices of the people themſelves, poſſeſſed any lIon- 
ger the fatal power of ſuppreſſing the voice of truth; and 
nothing remained to ſcreen the enemies of reaſon, or 
the oppreſſors of liberty, from the ſentence which was 
about to be pronounced upon them by the unanimous 
ſuffrage of Europe. 5 | 

While the fabric of prejudice was thus tottering ta 
its foundations, a fatal blow was given to it by a doctrine, 
of which Turgot, Price, and Prieſtley were the fir 


and molt illuſtrious advocates; it was the doctrine of 
8 2 
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. - the infinite perfeMbility of the human mind; The con- 


fideration of this opinion will fall under the tenth divi- 
fon of our work, where it will be developed with ſuffi- 
cient minuteneſs. But we ſhall embrace this opportunity 
of expoſing the origin and progreſs of a falſe ſyſtem of 
philoſophy, to the overthrow of which the doctrine of 
the perfectibility of man is become ſo neceſſary. © 
The fophiſtical doctrine to which I allude, derived 


its origin frem the pride of ſome men, and the ſelfiſh- 


neſs of others, Its real, though concealed object, was 
to give duration to ignorance, and to prolong the reign 
ef prejudice. The adherents of this doctrine, who have 
been numerous, ſometimes. attempted to delude the rea- 
fon by brilliant paradoxes, or to ſeduce it by the ſpecious 


charms of an univerſal pyrrhoniſm. Sometimes they 
aſſumed the boldneſs peremptorily to declare, that the 


advancement of knowledge threatened the moſt fatal: 
confequenees to human happineſs and liberty; at other 
times they declaimed, with pompous enthuſiaſm, in 
favour of an imaginary wiſdom and ſublimity, that diſ- 
dained the cold progreſs of analyſis, and the tardy me- 
chanical path of experience. Upon one occaſion, they 
were- accuſtomed: to ſpeak of philoſophy and the ab · 
ſtruſe ſciences as theories too ſubtle for the inveſtigation. 
of the human underſtanding, urged as we are by daily 
wants, and ſubje cted to the moſt ſudden vieiſfitudes; at 
another, they treated them as a maſs of blind and idle 
conjectures, the falſe eſtimation of which was ſure to 


mn 
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diſappear from the mind of a man habituated to life and 
experience. Inceſſantly did they lament the decay and 
decrepitude of knowledge, in the midſt of its moſt brit 
liant progreſs; the rapid degradation of the human ſpe- 
cies, at the moment that men were ready to aſſert their 
| fights and truſt to their own underſtandings; an ap- 
proaching æra of barbariſm, darkneſs and flavery, when 
evidence was ſo perpetually accumulating, that the revi- 
val of ſuch an æra was no Tonger to be feared. They 


feemed humbled by the advances of their ſpecies, either 


becauſe they could not boaſt of having contributed to 
them, or becauſe they ſaw themſelves. menaced with a 

fpeedy termination of their influence or importance. In 
the meanwhile, a certain number of intellectual moun- 
tehanks, more ſkilful than thoſe who deſperately endeas. 
voured to prop the edifice of declining ſuperſtition, 
attempted, out of the wreck of ſuperſtition, to erect 
a new religious creed which ſhould no longer demand 
of our reaſon any more than a fort of formal ſub- 
miſſion, and which indulged us with a perfect liberty 
of conſcience, provided we would admit ſome ſlight 
fragment of incomprehenſibility into our ſyſtem. A 
fecond claſs of theſe mountebanks aſſayed to revive, by 
means of ſecret aſſociations, the forgotten myſteries of a 
fort of oriental theurgy. The errors of the people the: 
left undiſturbed: upon their own diſciples they entailed _ 
new dogmas and new terrors, and yentured to hope, by 
z proceſs of cunning, to. reſtore the ancient tyranny of 
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the ſacerdotal princes of India and Egypt. In the mean 


| time, philoſophy, leaning upon the pillar which ſcience 
had prepared, ſmiled at their efforts, and ſaw one 
attempt vaniſh after another, as the waves retire from 

che foot of an immoveable rock. 
By comparing the diſpoſition of the public ad, 
which TI have already ſketched, with the prevailing ſyſ- 
tems of government, we ſhall perceive, without diffi- 

_ culty, that an important revolution was inevitable, and 

that there were two ways only in which it could take 
place: either the people [themſelves would eſtabliſh a 
ſyſtem of policy upon thoſe principles of nature and rea- 
ſon, which philoſophy had rendered ſo dear to their 
hearts;. or goyernment might haſten to ſuperſede this 

event, by reforming its vices, and governing its conduct 

| by the public opinion. One of theſe reyolutions would 
be more ſpeedy, more radical, but aiſo more tempeſtu- 
ous; the other leſs rapid, leſs. complete, but more tran- 
quil; in the one, liberty and happineſs would be pur- 
chaſed at the expence of tranſient evils; in the other, 
theſe evils. would be avoided; but a part of the enjoy- 
ments neceſſary to a ſtate of perfect freedom, would be 
retarded in its progreſs, perhaps, for a conſiderable 
period, though it would. be impoſſible in the end that 
is ſhould not arrive. 
| The corruption and ignorance of the rulers of nations 
have preferred, it ſeems, the former of theſe modes; 
and the ſudden triumph of reaſon and liberty has aven- 

| ged the human race. | 
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The ſimple dictates of good ſenſe had taught the 
inhabitants of the Britiſh colonies, that men born on the 
American fide of the Atlantic ocean had received from 
nature the ſame rights as others born under the meridian 
of Greenwich, and that a difference of ſixty-· ſix degrees 
of longitude could have no power of changing them. 
They underſtood, more perfectly perhaps than Europe» 
ans, what were the rights common to all the individy- 
als of the human race; and among theſe they included 
the right of not paying any tax to which they had not 
conſented. But the Britiſh Government, pretending 
to believe that God had created America, as well as 
Aſia, for the gratification and good pleaſure of the inha» 
bitants of London, reſolved to hold in bondage a ſub» 
je& nation, ſituated acroſs the ſeas at the diſtance of 
three thouſand miles, intending to make her the inſtru- 
ment in due time of enſlaving the mother country itſelf; 
Accordingly, it commanded the ſervile repreſentatives 
of the people of England to violate the rights of Ame- 
rica, by ſubjecting her to compulſary taxation. This 
injuſtice, ſhe conceived, authoriſed her to diſſolve every 
tie of connection, and ſhe declared her independence. 
| Then way obſerved, for the firſt time, the example of 
a great people throwing off at once every ſpecies of chains, 
and peaceably framing for itſelf the form of government 
and the laws which it judged would be moſt conducive 
ds its happineſs; and as, from its geographical poſition, 
and its former political ſtate, it was obliged to become a 


the legiſlative power. 
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federal nation, thirteen republican' conſtitutions were 


feen to grow up in its boſom, having for their baſis a 


folemn recognition of the natural rights of man, and for 
their firſt object the eee e of thoſe . thr ouglt 
mh department of the union. 

"If we examine the nature of theſe conſtitutions, we 
ſhall diſcover in what reſpect they were indebted to the 
progreſs of the political ſciences, and what was the por- 
tion of error, reſulting from the prejudices of education 
which formed its way into them: why, for inſtance, the 
ſimplicity of: theſe conſtitutions is disfigured by the ſyf. 
tem of a balance of powers; and why an identity of 
intereſts, rather than an equality of rights, is adopted 
as their principle. Tt is manifeſt that this principle of 
identity of intereſts, when made the rule of political rights 
is not only a violation of ſuch rights, with reſpe& to 
thoſe who are denied an equal ſhare in the exerciſe of 
them, but that it ceaſes to exiſt the very inſtant it be- 
comes an actual inequality. We infiſt the rather upon 
this, as it is the only dangerous error remaining, the 
only error reſpecting which men of enlightened minds 
want ſtill to be undeceived. At the ſame time, howe⸗ 
ver, we ſee realized in theſe republics an idea, at that 
time almoſt new even in theory; I mean the neceſſity 
of eſtabliſhing by law a regular and peaceable mode of 
reforming the conſtitutions themſelves, and of placing 
this buſineſs in other hands than * entruſted witk 
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" Meanwhile, in . conſequence of America declaring 
herſelf independent of the Britiſh government, a war 
enſued betweeh the two enlightened nations, in which 
one contended for the natural rights of mankind, the 
other for that impious doctrine which ſubjects theſe rights 
to preſcription, to political intereſts, and written con- 
ventions. The great cauſe at iſſue was tried, during 
this war, in the tribunal of opinion, and, as it were, 
before the aſſembled nations of mankind. The rights 
of men were freely inveſtigated, and ſtrenuouſly ſup- 
ported in writings which circulated from the banks of 
the Neva to thoſe of the Guadalquivir,. Theſe diſcuſ- 
ſions penetrated into the molt enſlaved countries, into 
the moſt diſtant and retired hamlets. The ſimple inha- 
Pitants were aſtoniſhed to hear of rights belonging to 
them: they enquired into the nature and importance of 
thoſe rights: they found that other men were in arms, 
to re-conquer or to defend them, 

In this ſtate of things it could not be long before the 
tranſatlantic revolution muſt find its imitators in the 
European quarter of the world. And if there exiſted 
a country in which, from attachment to their cauſe, 
the writings and principles of the Americans were more 
widely diſſeminated than in any other part of Eu- 
rope; a country at once the moſt enlightened, and 
the leaſt free; in which philoſophers had ſoared to the 
ſublimeſt pitch of intellectual attainment, and the govern-- 
ment was ſunk in the deepelt and moſt-intolerable igno- 
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rance; where the ſpirit, of the laws was ſo far below the 
general ſpirit and illumination, that national pride and 
inveterate prejudice were alike aſhamed of vindicating 
the old inſtitutions: if, 1 ſay, there exiſted ſuch a 
country, were not the people of that country deſtined 
by the very nature of things, to give the firſt impulſe to 
this revolution, expected by the friends of humanity 
with ſuch eager impatience, ſuch ardent hope? Accord- 

ingly it was to commence with France. | 
The impolicy and unſkilfulneſs of the French go- 
yernment haſtened the event. It was guided by the 
hand of philoſophy, and the populor force deſtroyed 
the obſtacles that otherwiſe might have arreſted its pro- 
It was more complete, more entire than that of 
America, and of conſequence was attended with greater 
convulſions in the interior of the nation, becauſe the 
Americans, ſatisſied with the code of civil and criminal 
legiſlation which they had derived from England, having 
no corrupt ſyſtem of finance to reform, no ſeodal tyr an- 
nies, no hereditary diſtinctions, no privileges of rich 
and powerful corporations, no ſyſtem of religious into- 
lerance to deſtroy, had only to direct their attention to 
the eſtabliſhment of new powers to be ſubſlituted in the 
place of thoſe hitherto exerciſed over them by the Bri- 
tiſh government. In theſe innovations there was no- 
thing that extended to the maſs of the people, nothifig 
that altered the ſubſiſting relations formed between indi- 
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. viduals: ai the French revolution, for reaſons ex- 
actly the reverſe, had to embrace the whole economy of 
ſociety, to change every ſocial relation, to penetrate to- 
the ſmalleſt link of the political chain, even to thoſe in- 
dividuals,; who, living in peace upon their property, or 
by their induſtry, were equally unconnected with pub- 
lic commotions, whether by their opinions and -their 
_ occupations, or by the intereſts of fortune, of ambition, 
or of glory. | 

The Americans, as they appeared ee to nb, 
againſt the tyrannical prejudices of the mother country, 
had for allies the rival powers of England; while other 
nations, jealous of the wealth, and diſguſted at the pride 
of that country, aided, by their ſecret aſpirations, the 
triumph of juſtice: thus all Europe leagued, as it were, 
apainſt the oppreſſor. The French, on the contrary, 
attacked at once the deſpotiſm of kings, the political 
inequality of conſtitutions partially free, the pride and 
prerogatives of nobility, the domination, intolerance, 
and rapacity of prieſts, and the enormity of feodal claims, 
{lill reſpected in almoſt every nation in Europe; and 
accordingly the powers we have mentioned, united in 
favour of tyranny; and there appeared on the. fide f 
the Gallic revolution the voice only of ſome enlightened 
ſages, and the timid wiſhes of certain oppreſſed nations: 
ſuccours, meanwhile, of which all the artifices of 
calumny have been employed to depriye it. 


Wh 
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At would be eaſy to ſhow how much more pure, 
Accurate, and profound, are the principles upon which 
the conſtitution and laws of France have been formed, 
than thoſe which directed the Americans, and how 
much more completely the authors have withdrawn 
themſelves from the influence of a variety of prejudices; 
that the great baſis of policy, the equality of rights, 
has never been ſuperſeded by that ſictitious identity of 
intereſts, which has ſo often been made its feeble and 
hypocritical ſubſtitute; that the limits preſcribed to poli- 
tical power have been put in the place of that ſpecious 
balance which has ſo long been admired; that we were 
the firſt to dare, in a great nation neceſſarily diſperſed, 
and which cannot perſonally be aſſembled but in broken 
and numerous parcels, to maintain in the people their 
nights of ſovereignty, the right. of obeying no laws but 
thoſe which, though originating in a repreſentative au- 
thority, ſhall have received their laſt ſanction from the 
nation itſeif, laws which, if they be found injurious to 
its rights or intereſts, the nation is always organized to 

reform by a regular act of its ſovereign will. 

From the time when the genius of Deſcartes impreſ- 
Jed on the minds of men that general-impulſe, which is 
the firſt principle of a revolution in the deſtiny of the 
Human ſpecies, to the happy period of entire ſocial liberty, 
in which man has not been able to regain his natural 
| independence till after having paſſed through a long 

ſeries of ages of misfortune and flayery, the view of 
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the progreſs of mathematical and phyſical ſcience pre- 


ſents to us an immenſe horizon, of which it is neceflary 


to diſtribute and aſſort the ſeveral parts, whether we 


may be deſirous of fully comprehending the whole, on 


of obſerying their mutual relations. 


The application of algebra to geometry not only 


became the fruitful ſource of diſcoveries in both ſciences, 
but they prove, from this ſtriking example, how much 
the method of computation of magnitudes in general may 
be extended to all queſtions, the object of which. con- 
fiſts in meaſure and extenſion Deſcartes firſt announ- 


ced the truth, that they would be employed with equal 


ſucceſs hereafter upon all objects ſuſceptible of preciſe 


valuation; and this great diſcovery, by ſhewing for the 


firſt time the ultimate purpoſe of theſe ſciences, that is 
to ſay, the ſtrict calculation of every ſpecies of truth, 


afforded the hope of attaining this point, at the ſame 


time that it exhibited the means. 

This diſcovery was ſoon ſucceeded by that of a new 
method of computing, which teaches us to find the 
ratios of the ſucceſſive increments or decrements of a 
variable quantity, or to deduce the quantity itſelf when 
this ratio is given ; whether the increments be ſuppoſed 
of finite magnitude, or their ratio be ſought for the inſtant 
only of their vaniſhment; a method which, bein gexten- 
ded to all the combinations of variable magnitudes, and 
to all the hypotheſes of their variations, leads to a de- 
termination, with regard to all things preciſely menſu- 
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'rable, of the ratios of their elements, or of the things 
themſelves, from the knowledge of thoſe proportions 
which they mutually have, provided the ratios of their 
elements only be given. 

We are indebted to Newton and Leib 
invention of theſe methods; but the laboürs of the geo- 
meters of the preceding age prepared the way for this 


or the 


| diſcovery. The progreſs of theſe ſciences, which has 


been uninterrupted for more than a century, is the work, 
and eſtabliſhes the reputation, of a number of men of 


genius. They preſent to the eyes of the philoſopher, 


who is able to obſerve them, even though he may not 
follow their ſteps, a _ monument of che force oF the 
human mind. | 

When we explain the formation and t of 
algebraic language, which alone is accurate and truly 
analytic; the nature of the technical proceſſes of this 
ſcience; and the compariſon of theſe proceſſes with the 
natural operations of the human mind, we may prove 
that, if this method be not itſelf a peculiar inſtrument 
in the ſcience of quantity, it certainly includes the prin- 
ciples of 'an univerſal inſtrument applicable to all poſh- 
ble combinations of ideas. 

Rational mechanics ſoon became a vaſt and profound 
is The true laws of the colliſion of bodies, reſ- 
pecting which Deſcartes was ane were at 3 
nun- | 
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Huyghens diſcovered the laws of circular motions; | 
and at the ſame time he gives a method of determining 
the radius of curvature for every point of a given curve. 
By uniting both theories, Newton invented the theory 
of curve-lined motions, and applied it to thoſe laws ac- 
cording to which Kepler had diſcovered that the "Ow 
deſcribe their elliptical orbits. 

A planet, ſuppoſed to be projected into 3 at a 
giren inſtant, with a given velocity and direction, will 
deſcribe round the ſun an ellipſis, by virtue of a force 
directed to that ſtar, and proportional to the inverſe 
ratio of the ſquares of the diſtances. The ſame force 
retains the ſatellites in their orbits round the primary 
planets: it pervades the whole ſyſtem of heavenly bo- 
dies, and acts reciprocally between all their component 
The regularity of the planetary ellipſes is diſturbed, 
and the calculation preciſely explains the very ſlighteſt 
degrees of theſe perturbations. It is equally applicable 
to the comets, and determines their orbits with ſuch 
preciſion, as to foretel their return. The peculiar 
motion obſerved in the axes of. rotation of the earth and. 
the moon, affords additional proof of the exiſtence of 
this uniyerſal-force.. Laſtly, it is the cauſe of the weight. 

of terreſtrial bodies, in which effect it appears to be 

1nvariable, becauſe we have no means of obſerving its: 
| action at diſtances from the centre, which are ijuticicntlg 
remote from each other. 


2 


confirmed this law, to which all the celeſtial 
are ſubjected, with an accuracy which may be ſaid to 
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Thus we ſee man has at laſt become acquainted, for 
Bags firſt time, with one of the phyſical laws of the uni- 


verſe. Hitherto it ſtands unparalleled, as does the 


glory of him who diſcovered it. 
An hundred years of labour and ioeſliggges have 


mena 


be miraculous. Every time in which an apparent, devia- 
tion has preſented: itſelf, the tranſient uncertainty has 
ſoon become a fubject of new triumph to the ſcience. - 
The philoſopher i is, in almoſt every inſtance, com- 
pelled to have recourſe to the works of a man of genius 
for the ſecret Ade which led him to diſcovery; but here 


intereſt, inſpired by admiration, has diſeovered and pre- 


ſerved anecdotes of the greateſt value, ſince they permit 
us to foll&w. Newton ſtep by ſtep. They ſerve to ſhow 


how much the happy combinations: of external events, 


or chance, unite with the efforts of genius in producing 
a great diſcovery, and how eafily combinations of a leſa 
favourable nature might have retarded _ TO 
them for other hands. | 


But Newton did more, perhaps, in favour of the 
progreſs of the human mind; than merely diſcovering 
this general law of nature; he taupht men'to admit in 
natural philoſophy no other theories but ſuch as are 
preciſe, ard ſuſceptible of calculation; which give an 
account not only of the exiſtence of a phenomenon, but 
its my and extent. Nevertheleſs he was accuſed 
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of reviving the occult qualities of the ancients, becauſe fe 


had confined Himſelf to refer the general cauſe of celeſtial 
appearances to a fimple fact, of which obſervation pro- 
ved the inconteſtable reality; and this accuſation is itſelf 
a proof how much the methods of the ſeſences fil 
require be enlightened by philoſophy. | 

A great numbegtof problems in i ſtatics and dynamics 
had been ſucceſſively propoſed and reſolved, when Alems 
bert diſcovered a general principle adequate to the de- 
termination of the motions of any number of points 
acted on by any forces, and connected by conditions. 
He ſoon extended the fame principle to ite bodies of 
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a determinate figure; to thoſe which, from elaſticity or 


flexibility, are capable of changing their figure, but ac 
cording to certain laws and preſerving certain, relations 
between” their parts; and laſtly to fluids themſelves, 
whether they preſerve the ſame denſity, or exiſt in a 
ſlate of expanſibility. A new calculation as neceſſary 
to reſolve theſe laſt queſtions; the means did not eſcape 
him, and mechanics at e a ſcience of pure 
calculation.- | 
Theſe Hhobierier aides to the mathematical ſci- 
ences; but the nature of the law of univerſal gravitation, 
or of theſe principles of mechanics, and the conſequen- 
ces which may thence be drawn and applied to the eter- 
nal order of the univerſe, belong to philoſophy. We 
learn that all bodies are ſubject to neceſſary laws, which 
tend of themſelves to produce or maintain an equilibri-· 
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um, which cauſes or preſerves the regularity of their 
motions. | + FI 2 
The knowledge of thoſe laws which govern the 


celeſtial phenomena, the diſcoveries of that mathema- 
tical analyſis which leads to the moſt preciſe. methods 


of calculating the appearances, the very unexpected de- 


gtee of perfection to which optical and goniometrical 
inſtruments Have been brought, the preciſion of machines 


for meaſuring time, the more general taſte forthe ſciences, 
which unites itſelf with the intereſt of governments, to 
multiply the number of aſtronomers and obſervations; 
all theſe cauſes unite to fecure the progreſs of aſtronomy. 

The heavens are enriched for the man of ſcience 
with new ſtars, and he applies his knowledge to deter- 
mine and foretel with accuracy their poſitions and 
movements. Natural philofophy, gradually delivered. 
from the vague explanations of Deſcartes, in the ſame 
manner as it before was diſembarraſſed from the abſur- 
dities of the ſchools, is now nothing more than the art 
of i interrogating nature by experiment, for the purpoſe 
of afterwards deducing more general facts by com- 
putation. | 

The weight of the air is known ad meaſured: it is 
known that the tranſmiſſion of light is not inſtantarcous; 
its velocity is determined, with the effects which muſt 


| reſult from chat velocity, as to the apparent. poſition of 


the celeſtial bodies; and the decompoſition of the ſolar 


{ Tays into qthers of different reſrangibility and colour. 
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The rainbow is explained, and the methods of cauſing 
its colours to be produced or tolfiſappear are ſubjected 
to calculation, Electricity, formerly confidered- as the 
property of certain ſubſtances only, is now known to be 
one of the moſt general phenomena in then univerſe. 
The cane of thunder is no longer a fecret; Franklin 
has taught the artiſt to change its courſe, and direct it 
at pleaſure. New inſtruments are employed to meaſure 
the variations of weight and humidity in the atmoſphere, 
and the temperature of all bodies. A new ſcience, 
under the name of meteorology, teaches: us to know, 
and ſometimes to foretel, the atmoſpheric appearances of 
which it will hereafter diſcloſe to us the unknown laws. 
' While we preſent a fketch of theſe diſcoveries, we 
may remark how much the methods which have directed 
philoſophers in their reſearches are fimplified and brought 
to perfection; how greatly the art of making experi- 
ments, and of conſtructing inſtruments, has ſucceſſively 
become more -accurate; ſo that philofophy is not only 
enriched every day with new'ttuths, but the truths 
already known have been more exactly aſcertained; ſo 
that not only an immenſe - maſs of new facts have been 
obſerved and analyſed, but the whole has been ſubmit · 
ted in detail to methods of greater ſtrictueſs. LIP 

Natural philoſophy has been obliged to combat with 
the prejudices of the ſchools, and the-attraRion of gene- 
ral hypotheſes, fo ſeducing to indolence. Other obſta- 
cles retarded the progreſs of chemiſtry. It was imagis ' 
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ned that this ſcience ought to afford the ſecret of making 
gold, and that of rendering man immortal. 

The effect of great intereſts, is to render man ſuper- 
ſtitious. It was not ſuppoſed that ſuch promiſes, which 
flatter the two ſtrongeſt paſſions of vulgar minds, and 
beſides rouſe that of acquiring glory, could be accom- 
pliſhed by ordinary means; and every thing which cre- 
dulity or folly could ever invent of extrayaganoe,. ſeem- 
ed to unite in the minds of chemiſts. 

But theſe chimeras gradually gave place to the me- 
chanical philoſophy of Deſcartes, which in its turn gave 
place to a ehemiſtry truly experimental. The obſerva- 
tion of thoſe facts which accompany the mutual compo- 
fition- and decompoſition of bodies, the reſearch into the 
laws of theſe operations, with the analyſis of ſubſtances 
into elements of greater ſimplieity, acquire a _ of 
preciſion and ſtrictneſs ever mereafing. 

But to theſe advances of chemiſtry we muſt add 
others, which embrace the whole ſyſtem of the ſcience, 
and rather by extending the methods than immediately 
increaſing the maſs of truths, foretel and prepare a re- 
volution of the happieſt kind. Such has been the diſ- 

covery of new means of confining and examining thoſe 
_ elaſtic fluids, which formerly were ſuffered to eſcape z a 
diſcovery which, by permitting us to operate upon an 
entire claſs of new principles, and upon thoſe already 
known, reduced to a ſtate which eſcaped our reſearches, 
and by adding an element the more to almoſt eyery 
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combination, has changed, as it were, the whole ſyſtem 
of chemiſtry. Such-has been the formation of a language, 
ja whichthenames denoting ſubſtances ſometimes expreſs 
the reſemblance or differences of thoſe which have a 
common element, and ſometimes the claſs to which 
they belong. To theſe advantages we may add the uſe 
of a ſcientific method, wherein theſe ſubſtances are re- 
preſented by characters analytically combined, and more- 
over capable of expreſſing the moſt common operations 
and the general laws of affinity. And, again, this 
Acience is enriched by the uſe of all the means and all 
the inſtruments which philoſophers bave applied to com- 
pute with the utmoſt rigor the reſults of experiment; 
and laſtly, by the application of the mathematics to the 
phenomena of chryſtalization, and to the laws according 
to which the elements of certain bodies effect in their 
combination regular and conſtant forms. 

Men who long had poſſeſſed no other knowledge 
man that of explaining by ſuperſtitious or philoſophical 
reveries the formation of the earth, before they endea- 
voured to become acquainted with its parts, have at laſt 
perceived the neceſſity of ſtudying with the moſt ſcrupu- 
lous attention the ſurface of the ground, the internal 
parts of the earth into which neceſſity has urged men to 
penetrate, the ſubſtances there found, their fortuitous or 
regular diſtribution, and the diſpoſition of the maſſes 
they have formed by their union. They have learned 
to aſcertain the effects of the flow and long continued 
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ation of the waters of the ſea, of rivers, d the effect 
of volcanic fires; to diſtinguiſh thoſe parts of the ſurface 
and exterior cruſt of the globe, of which the inequalities, 
diſpoſition, and frequently the materials themſelves, are 
the work of theſe agents; from the other portion of the 
ſurface, formed for the moſt part of heterogeneous ſub- 
ſtances, bearing the marks of more ancient revolutions 
by agents with which we are yet acquainted. |» 

. Minerals, vegetables, and animals are divided into 
various ſpecies, of which the individuals differ by inſen- 
ſible variations ſcarcely conſtant, or produced by cauſes 
purely local. Many of theſe ſpecies reſemble each other 
l by a greater or leſs number of common qualities, which 
ſerve to eſtabliſh ſucceſſive diviſions regularly more and 
more extended. Naturaliſts have invented methods of 
claſſing the objects of ſcience from determinate charac- 
ters eaſily aſcertained, the only means of avoiding con- 
fuſion in the midſt of this numberleſs multitude of indi- 
viduals. Theſe methods are, indeed, a real language, 
wherein each object is denoted by ſome of its moſt con- 
ſtant qualities, which, when known, are applicable to 
the diſcovery of the name which the article may bear in 
common language. Theſe general «languages, - when 
well compoſed, likewiſe indicate, in each claſs of natu- 
ral objects, the truly eſſential qualities which by their 
union cauſe a more or leſs perfect reſemblance in the reſt 
of cheir properties. | | 
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We have formerly ſeen the effects of that pride which 
magnifies in the eyes of men the objects of an excluſive 
ſtudy, and knowledge painfully acquired, which attaches 
to theſe methods an exaggerated degree of importance, 
and miſtakes for ſcience itſelf that which is nothing more 
than the dictionary and grammar of its real language. 
And ſo likewiſe, by a contrary exceſs, we have ſeen 
philoſophers falſely degrade theſe ſame methods, and 
confound them with arbitrary nomenclatures, as futile 
and laborious compilations, 

The chemical analyſis of the ſubſtances in the 
three great kingdoms of nature; the deſcription of 
their external form; the expoſition of their phyſical 
qualities and uſual properties; the hiſtory of the deve- 
lopement of organized bodies, animals, or plents; 
their nutrition and reproduction; the details of their 
organization; the anatomy of their various parts; the 
functions of each; the hiſtory of the manners of ani- 
mals and their induſtry to procure food, defence, and 
habitation,” or to ſeize their prey, or. eſcape from their 
enemies; the ſocieties of family or ſpecies which are 
formed amongſt them; that great maſs of truth to which 
we are led by meditating on the immenſe chain of orga- 
niſed beings; the relation which ſucceſſive years produce 
from brute matter at the molt feeble degree of organiza- 
tion, from organiſed matter to that which affords the 
firſt indications of ſenſibility and ſpontaneous motion; 
and from:this lation. to that of man himſelf; the relation 

| U 
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of all theſe beings with him, whether relative to his 
wants, the analogies which bring him nearer to them, 
or the differences by which he is ſeparated: ſuch is 
the ſketch preſented to the mind by modern _ 
hiſtory. 

The phyſical man js himſelf the object of a Abele 
ſcience, anatomy, which, in its general acceptation, 
includes phyfiology. This ſcience, which a ſuperſti- 
tious reſpect for the dead had retardad, has taken ad- 
vantage of che general diſappearance of prejudice, and has 
happily oppoſed the intereſt of the preſervation of man, 
which has ſecured it the patronage of men of eminence. 
Its progreſs has been ſuch, that it ſeems in ſome ſort to 
be at a ſtand, in the expectation of more perfect inſtru- 
ments and new methods. It is nearly reduced to ſeek 
in the comparative anatomy of the parts of animals and 
man, in the organs common to the different ſpecies, and 

the manner in which they exerciſe ſimilar functions, 
_ thoſe truths which the direct obſervation of the human 
frame appears to refuſe. Almoſt every thing which the 
eye of the obſerver, aſũſted by the microſcope, has been 
able to diſcover, is already aſcertained. Anatomy ap- 
pears to ſtand in need of experiments, ſo uſeful to the 
progre!s of other ſciences; but the nature of its object 
deprives it of this means, ſo evidently neceſſary to its 
6666-008 . 

The circulation of the blood was long ſince known; 
but the diſpoſition of the veſſels which conveyed the 
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chyle to mix with it, and repair its loſſes; the exiſtence 
of a gaſtric fluid which diſpoſes the elements to the de- 
compoſition neceſfary to ſeparate from organiſed matter, 
that portion which is proper to become aſhmilated with | 
the living fluids ; the changes undergone by the various 
parts and organs in the interval between conception and 
birth,” and afterwards during the different ages of life; 
the diſtinction between the parts poſſeſſing ſenſibility 
and thoſe in which irritability only reſides, a property 
diſcovered by Haller, and common to almoſt every or- 
ganic ſubſtance: thefe facts are the whole of what phy- 
ſiology has been enabled to diſcover, by indubitable 
obſervations, during this brilliant epoch ; and theſe im- | 
portant truths may ſerve as an apology for the numerous 
explanations, mechanical, chemical, and organical, 
which have ſucceeded each other, and loaded this ſci- 
ence with hypotheſes deſtructive to its progreſs, and 
dangerous when uſed as the ground of medical practice. 
To the outline of the ſciences we may add that of the 
arts, which, being founded upon them, have advanced 
with greater certainty, and broken the ſhackles of cuſ- 
tom and common practice, which heretofore impeded 
- their progrels. 

We may ſhew the influence which the progreſs. of 
mechanics, of aſtronomy, of optics, and of the Art of 
meaſuring time, has exerciſed on the art of conſtruct- 
ing, moving, and directing veſſels at ſea. We may 
new how greatly an iacreaſe of the number of Cbſer- 
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vers, and a greater degree of accuracy in the aſtronomĩi- 
ral determinations of poſitions, and in topographical 
methods, have at laſt produced an acquaintance with 


the ſurface of the globe, of which ſo little was known 


at the end of the laſt century. 
How greatly the mechanic arts, properly fo called, 
bave given perfection to the proceſſes of art in con- 


ſtructing inſtruments and machines in the practice of 


trade, and theſe laſt have no leſs added force to rational 


mechaniſm and philoſophy. Theſe arts are alfo greatly 


indebted to the employment of firſt movers already 


| Known, with leſs of expence and loſs, en the 


invention of new principles of motion. 
We have beheld architecture extend its reſearches 
into the ſcience of equilibriums and the theory of fluids, 


for the means of giving the moſt commodious and leaſt 


expenſive form to arches, without fear of altering their 
folidity; and to oppoſe againſt the effort of water a 
reſiſtance computed with greater certainty; to direct the 
courſe of that fluid, and to employ it in canals with 
greater {kill and ſucceſs. 

We have beheld the arts dependent on chymiſtry 
enriched with new proceſſes; the ancient methods have 
been ſimplified, and cleared from uſeleſs or noxious ſub- 

„ and from abſurd or imperſect practices intro- 
duced from former rude trials; means have been invent- 
ed to avert thoſe frequently terrible dangers to which 
workmen were ex poſed. Thus it is that the application 
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of ſcience has ſecured to us more of riches and en- 
joyment, with much leſs of painful ſacrifice or of 


regret. 


1 


hiſtory, have very much enlightened the economical arts, 
and the culture of vegetables deſtined to ſupply our 
wants; ſuch. as the art of ſupporting, multiplying, and 
preſerving. domeſtic animals; the bringing their races 
to perfection, and meliorating their products; the art of 


thoſe articles Which are of animal product. 

Surgery and pharmacy have become almoſt new 
arts, from the period when anatomy and chemiſtry have: 
offered them more enlightened and more certain di- 
rection. 

The art of medicine, for in its practice it muſt be 
conſidered as am art, is by this means delivered at leaſt 
of its falſe theories, its pedantic. jargon, its deſtructive 
courſe of practicè, and the ſervile ſubmiſſion to the au- 
thority of men, or the doctrine of colleges; it is taught 
to depend only on experience. The means of this art 
have become multiphied, and their combination and ap- 
plication better known; and though it may be admitted 
that in ſome parts its progreſs is merely of a negati 
kind, that is to ſay, in the deſtruction of * 


practices and hurtful prejudices, yet the new methods 
of ſtudying chemical medicine, and of combining obſer- 
* 


preparing and preſerving the productions of the earth, or 


Ia the mean time, chemiſtry, botany, and natural 


- 


> 
* 


ve. 
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7 „As, give us reaſon to expect more real and certain 
* advances. 
We may endeavour. more rectal to trace that: 
practice of genius in the ſciences which at one time de- 
ſcends from an abſtract and profound theory to learned 
, and delicate applications; at another, ſimplifying its: 
means, and proportioning them to its wants, conclndes- 
by fpreading its advantages through the moſt ordinary 
practices; and at others again being rouzed by the 
wants of this ſame courſe of art, it plunges into the moſt 
remote ſpeculations, in fearch of reſources which the 
ordinary ſtate of our knowledge mult have refuſed. 
We may remark that thoſe declamations which are 
made againſt the utility of theories, even in the moſt 
fimple arts, have never ſhewn any thing but the igno- 
Fance of the declaimers. We may prove that it is not to 
the profundity of theſe theories, but, on the eontrury,- 
to their imperfection, that we ought to attribute the inu· 
tility-or unhappy effects of ſo many uleſeſs applications. 
'Thefe obfervations will lead us to one general truth, 
dat i in all the arts the reſults of theory are neceſſarily 
modified in practice; that certain ſources-of inaccuracy 
exiſt, which are really inevitable, of which our aim 
mould be to render the effect inſenſible, without indul- 
ging the chimerical hope of removing them; that a 
great number of data relative to our wants, our 
| | means, our time, and our expences which are neceſſarily 
| | |  oyerlooked in the theory, muſt enter into the. relative 
4 ' | | | 
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problem of immediate and real practice; and that, Laſtly 
by introducing - theſe requiſites with that {kill which 
truly conſtitutes the genius of the practical man, we 


may at the fame time go beyond the narrow) limits 


wherein prejudice againſt theory threatens to detain the 
arts, and prevent thoſe errors into which an 1 
uſe of theory might lead us. 2 
Thoſe ſciences which are remote from each other, 
cannot be extended without bringing them nearer, and 
forming points of contact between them. 79 
An expoſition of the progreſs of each ſcience WY 
cient-to ſhew, that in ſeveral the intermediate applica- 
tion of numbers has been uſeful, as, in almoſt all, it has 
been employed to give a greater degree of preciſion to 
experiments and obſervations; and that the ſciences are 
indebted to mechanics which has ſupplied them with 
more perfect and more accurate inſtruments. How much 
have the diſcovery of microſcopes, and of meteoro- 
logical inſtruments contributed to the perfeQion of 
natural hiſtory. How greatly is this ſeience in- 
debted to chemiſtry, which, alone, has been ſuſſi- 
cient to lead to a more prefound knowledge ef the 
objects it conſiders, by diſplaying their moſt intimate 
nature, and moſt eſſential properties - by ſhewing.their 
compoſition and elements; while natural-hiſtory offers 
to chymiſtry fo many operations to. exeeute, fuch a nu- 


merous ſet of combinations formed by nature, the true 


elements of which require to be ſeparated, and ſome- 
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times diſcovered, by an ĩmitation of the natural proce- 


a ſes: and, laſtly, how / great is the mutual aſſiſtance afford- 
ed to each other by chymiſtry and natural philoſophy; 
and how greatly have anatomy and natural Wins been 


Already benefited by theſe ſciences... 


But we have yet expoſed no more than a ſmall. 
portion of the advantages which have been receiyed, or 
may be expected, from theſe applications. 

Many geometers have given us general methods of 
deducing, from obſervations of the empiric laws of phe- 
nomena, methods which extend to all the ſciences; 
becauſe they are in all caſes capable of affording us the 
knowledge of the law of the ſucceſſive values of the 
ſame quantity, for a ſeries of inſtants or poſitions; or 
that law according to which they are diſtributed, or 
which is followed by the various properties and values 
of a ſimilar quality among a given number of objects. 

Applications have already proved, that the ſcience 
of gombination may be ſucceſsfully employed to diſ- 
poſe obſervations, in. ſuch a manner, that their rela- 
tions, reſults, and ſum may with more facility be ſeen. 

The uſes of the calculation of probabilities foretel 
how much they may be applied to advance the progreſs 
oß other ſciences; in one caſe, to determine the pro- 
bability of extraordinary facts, and to ſhew whether 
they ought to be rejected, or whether, on the contrary, 
they ought to be verified; or in calculating the proba- 
bility of che return of thoſe facts which. often preſent 
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thenkiens in the practice of the arts, and are not con- 
nected together in an order, yet conſidered as a general 
law. Such, for example, in medicine, is the ſalutary 
effect of certain remedies, and the ſucceſs of certain 
preſervatives. Theſe applications likewiſe ſhew us how 
great is the probability that a ſeries of phenomena ſhould 
reſult from the intention of a thinking being; whether 
this being depends on other co-exiſtent, or antecedent 
phenomena; and how much ought to be attributed to 
the neceffary and unknown cauſe denominated chance, 
a word the ſenſe of which can only be known with pre- 
cilion by ſtudying this method of computing. 

The ſciences have likewiſe n | 
the ſeveral degrees of certainty to which we may hope 
to attain; the probability according to which we can 
adopt an opinion, and make it the baſis of our reaſonings, 
without injuring the rights of ſound argument, and the 
rules of our condut—without - deficiency in prudence, 
or offence to juſtice. They fhew what are the advan- 
tages or diſadvantages of various forms of election, and 
modes of decifion dependant on the plurality of voices; 
the different degrees of probability which may reſult 
from ſuch proceedings; the method which publir 
Intereſt requires to be followed, according to the nature 
of each queſtion ; the means of obtaining it nearly with 
certainty, when the deciſion is not abſolutely neceſſary, 
or when the inconveniences of two concluſions being 
unequal, acither of them can become legitimate until 
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beneath this probability; or the aſſurance beforehand 
of moſt frequently obtaining this ſame probability, when, 
on the contrary,” a decifion is neceſſary to be made, and 
the moſt feeble preponderance of nn. is ſufficient 
00 preluce a rule of practice. | A 

Among the number of theſe 9 we may 
hkewiſe ſtate, an examination of the - probability of 
facts for the uſe of ſuch as have not the power, or me ans, 
to ſupport their concluſions upon their own obſerv a- 
tions; a probability which reſults either from the au- 
thority of witneſſes, or the connection of thoſe facts 
with others immediately obſerved. ) 

How greatly have inquiries into the duration of 
das life, and the influence in this reſpe& of ſex, 
temperature, climate, profeſſion, government, and habi- 
tudes of life; on the mortality which reſults from different 
diſeaſes; the changes which population experiences; the 
extent of the action of different cauſes which produce 
theſeg changes; the manner of its diſtribution, in each 
country, according to the age, fex, and occupation: 
how greatly uſeful have theſe reſearches been to the 
phyſical knowledge of man, to medicine, and to public 

How extenſively have computations of this nature 

2 applied for the eſtabliſhment of annuities, ton- 
tines, accumulating, funds, benefit: ſocieties, nd cham 
bers of aſſurance. of every kind. ; 
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Is not the application of numbers alſo neceſſary to 
that part of the public economy which includes the 
theory of public meaſures, of coin, of banks and finan- 
cial operations, and laſtly, that of taxation, as eſtabliſh- 
ed by law, and its real diſtribution, which ſo frequently 
differs, in its effects on all the parts of the ſocial ſyſtem. 

What a number of important queſtions in this ſame 
ſcience are there, which could not have been properly 
reſolved without the knowledge acquired in natural 
biſtory, agriculture, and the philoſophy of vegetables, 
which influence the mechanical or chymical arts, 

In a word, ſuch has been the general progreſs of 
the ſciences, that it may be ſaid there is not one which 
can be conſidered as to the whole extent of its princi- 
ples and detail, without our being * to borrow 
the aſſiſtance of all the others. 

In preſenting this ſketch both of the new facts which 
have enriched the ſciences reſpectively, and the advan- 
tages derived in each from the application of theories, 
or methods, which ſeem to belong more particularly ta 
another department of knowledge, we may endeavour 
to aſcertain what is the nature and the limits of thoſe 
truths to which obſervation, experience, or meditation, 
may lead us in each ſcience; we may likewiſe inyeſti- 
gate what it is preciſely that conſtitutes that talent of 


invention which is the firſt faculty of the human mind, 


* und is known by the name of genius; by what opera- 
tions the underſtanding may attain the diſcoveries it 
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hs; or ſometimes be led to el not ſought, or 
even poſſible to have been foretold ; we may fhew how 
far the methods which lead to diſoovery may be ex- 
hauſted, fo that ſcience may, in a certain reſpect, be 
at a ſtand, till new methods are invented to afford an 
additional inſtrument to genius, or to facilitate the uſe 

of thoſe which cannot be employed without too great 8 
conſumption of time and fatigue. | . 
If we confine ourſelves to exhibit the advantages 
deduced from the ſciences -in their immediate uſe or 
application to the arts, whether for the welfare of indi- 
- viduals or the proſperity of nations, we ſhall have 
ſhewa only a ſmall part of the benefits they afford: 
The moſt important perhaps is, that prejudice has been 
deſtroyed, and the human underſtanding in ſome ſort 
rectified; after having been forced into a wrong direc» 
tion'by abſurd objects of belief, tranſmitted from gene- 
ration to generation, taught at the misjudging period of 
infancy, and enforced with the terrors of e Ne 
and the dread of tyranny. 

All the errors in politics and in morals are Bonded 
upon philoſophical miſtakes, which, themſelves, are 
connected with phyſical errors. There does not exiſt 
any religious ſyſtem, or ſupernatural extravagance, which 
is not founded on an 1gnorance of the laws of na- 
ture. The inventors and defenders of theſe abſurdities. 
conld not foreſee the ſucceſhve progreſs of the humaii” 


an 
nee every thing, they would ever Know, änd would 
always believe that in which they then had fixed their 


faith; they confidently built their reveries upon the 
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The — of [ED knowledge is yet more FI 
ſtructive of theſe errors, becauſe it frequently deſtroys 
them without ſeeming to attack them, by attaching to 
thoſe who obſtinately elend nn . baden g ridi- 
cule of ignorance. * 

At the fame time, the ruſt habit br bai on 
the object of theſe ſciences, the preciſe ideas which 
their methods afford, and the means of aſcertaining or 


. proving the truth, muſt naturally lead us to compare 


the ſentiment which forces us to adhere to opinions 
founded on theſe real motives of credibility, and that 
which attaches us to our habitual prejudices, or forces 
us to yield to authority. This compariſon is ſufficient 

to teach us to miſtruſt theſe laſt opinions, to ſhew that | 
they were not really believed, even when that belief 


When this diſcovery is once made, their deſtruction 


FR 


was the moſt earneſtly and the moſt ſincerely profeſſed. 


becomes much more ſpeedy and certain. 


\ Laſtly, this progreſs of the phyſical ſciences, which 


the paſſions and intereſt do not interfere to diſturb ; 


wherein it is not thought that birth, proſeſſion, or ap- 


pointment have given a right to judge what the indi- 


vidual is: not in 2 ſituation to underſtand; this more 


X 
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certain progreſs cannot be obſeryed, unleſs enlightened 
men ſhall ſearch in the other ſciences to bring them 
-continually together, This progreſs at every ſtep ex- 
'hibits the model they ought to follow; according to 
which they may form a judgment of their own efforts, 
aſcertain the falſe ſteps they may have taken, preſerve 
themſelves from pyrrhoniſm as well as credulity, and 
from a blind miſtruſt or too extenſive ſubmiſſion to the 
authorities even of men of reputation and knowledge. 

The metaphyſical analyſis would, no doubt, lead 
to the ſame reſults, but it would have afforded only 
abſtract principles. In this method, the ſame abſtract 
principles being put into action, are enlightened by 
example, and fortified by ſucceſs, 

Until the preſent epoch, the ſciences have been 
the patrimony only of a few; but they are already 
become common, and the moment approaches in which 
their elements, their principles, and their moſt fimple 
practice, will become really popular. Then it will be 
ſeen how truly univerſal their utility will be in their ap- 
plication to the arts, and their influence « on the de 
rectitude of the mind. 

We may trace the progreſs of European nations in 
the iaſtruction of children, or of men; a progreſs 
hitherto feeble, if we attend merely to the philoſophi- 
cal ſyſtem of this inſtruction, which, in moſt parts, is 
ſtill confined, to the prejudices of the ſchools; but 
very raged * conſider the extent and nature of the 
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objects taught, which no longer comprehending any 
points of knowledge but ſuch as are real, includes the 
elements of almoſt all the ſciences ; while men of all 
deſcriptions find in dictionaries, abridgments, and jour- 
nals the information they require, though not always 
of the pureſt kind. We may examine the degree of 

utility reſulting from oral inſtruction in the ſciences, _ 
added to that which is immediately received by books 
and ſtudy ; whether any advantage has reſulted from 
the labour of compilation having become a real trade, a 
means of ſubſiſtence, which has multiplied the number 
of inferior works, but has likewiſe multiplied the means 
of acquiring common knowledge to men of {mall infor- 
mation. We may mark the influence which learned 
ſocieties have exerciſed on the progreſs of the human 
mind, a barrier which will long be uſeful to oppoſe 
againſt ignorant pretenders and falſe knowledge: and 
laftly, we may exhibit the hiſtory of the encouragements 
given by governments to that progreſs, and the obſla- 
cles which have often been oppoſed to it in the fame 
| country and at the fame period. We may ſhew what 
prejudices or principles of Machiayeliſm have directed 
them in this oppoſition to the adyances of man towards 
truth; what views of intereſted policy, or even public 
good, have directed thæm when they have appeared, on 


© the contrary, to be deſirous of accelerating and pro- 
* tecting them. 


: 
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The picture of the fine arts offers to our view reſults 
of no leſs brilliancy. Muſic is become, in a certain 
9 a new art; while the ſcience of combination, 
and the application of numbers to the vibrations of ſono- 
rous bodies, and the oſcillations of the air, have enlight- 
ened its theory. The arts of deſign, which formerly 
paſſed from Italy to Flanders, Spain and France, ele- 
vated themſelves in this laſt country to the ſame degree 
ch at Italy carried them in the preceding epocha; where 
they ha ve been ſupported with more reputation than in 
Italy itſelf. The art of our painters is that of Raphael 
and Carrachi. All the means of the art being preſerved 
in the ſchools, are ſo far from being loſt, that they 
have become more extended. Neverthel eſs, it muſt be 
admitted, that too long a time has elapſed without pro- 
ducing a genius which may be compared to them, to 
admit of this long ſterility being attributed to chance. 
It is not becauſe the means of art are exhauſted that 
| great ſuccels i is really become difficult; it is not that nature 
has refuſed. us organs equally perfect with thoſe of the 
Italians of the ſixth age; it is merely to the changes | 
of politics and manners that we ought to attribute, not 
the decay of the art, but the mediocrity of its profiuor 


tions, 
Literary Wop ra e. in lialy with leſs 


ſucceſs but without having degenerated) have made ſuch 55 . 


| progrels i in the French language, as has Fs: it the 
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honour of becoming, in ſome ſort, the univerſal language 
of Europe. 

The tragic art, in the hands of Corneille, Racine, 
and Voltaire, has been raiſed, by ſucceſſive progreſs, 
to a perfection before unknown. The comic art is in- 
debted to Moliere for having ſpeedily arrived to an ele- 
vation not yet attained by any other people. 

In England, from the commencement of the ſame 
epoch, and in a ſtill later time in Germany, language 
has been rendered more perfect. The art of poetry, as 
well as that of proſe writing, have been ſubjected, 
though with leſs docility than in France, to the univer- 
fal rules of reaſon and nature, which ought to direct 
them. Theſe rules are equally true for all languages 
and all people, though the number of men has hitherto 
been few who have ſucceeded in arriving. at the know- 
ledge of them, and rifing to the. juſt and pure taſte 
which reſults from that knowledge. Theſe rules preſi- 
ded over the compoſitions of Sophocles and Virgil, as 
well as thoſe of Pope and Voltaire; they taught the 
Greeks and Romans, as well as the French, to be ſtruck - 
with the ſame beauties, and ſhocked at the ſame faults. 
We may alſo inveſtigate what it is in each nation that 
has*favoured or retarded the progreſs of theſe arts; by 
what cauſes the different kinds of poetry, or works in 

proſe, have attained in the different countries a degree 

Vol perfection ſo unequal; and how far theſe univerſal * 

rules may, without offending their own fundamental! 
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. Pringiples, be modified by the manners and opinions of 
the people who are to poſſeſs their productions, and 

Ne, even by the nature of the uſes to which their different | 
ſpecies are deſigned. Thus, for example, a tragedy 
daily recited before a ſmall number of ſpectators, in a 


- 
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theatre of confined extent, cannot follow the ſame prac- 
tical rules as a tragedy exhibited on an immenſe theatre, 
in che ſolemn feſtivals to which a whole people was in- 


| : E vited. We may attempt to ſhew, that the rules of taſte 


lb the ſame generality and the ſame conſtancy, 


a though they are ſuſceptible of the ſame modifications as 


the other laws of the moral and phyſical univerſe, when' 
it 18 neceſſary to apply them to the immediate W of 
a common art. 

We may ſhew how for the art t of printing, by mul- 
tiplying and diſſeminating even thoſe works which are 
deſigned to be publicly read or recited, tranſmit them 
to a number of readers incomparably greater than that of 


the auditors. We may ſhew how moſt of the impor- 


tant deciſions by numerous aſſemblies, having been de- 
termined from the previous inſtruction their members 
had received by writing, there muſt have reſulted 
in the art of perſuaſion among the ancients and 


among the moderns, differences in the rules, ana- 


wgous to the effect intended to be produced and 
- = the means employed; and how, laſtly, in the dif + 
2 ferent ſpecies of knowledge, even with the ancient, * 


certain works were for peruſal - as thoſe: of __ 


ths 
KY 


1 Hence it is ſeen that all the intellectual adfupations | 
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hiſtory or philoſophy. The facility which the inven- 


tion of printing affords, to enter into a more extenſive 


detail and more accurate developement, muſt have like- | 


wiſe influenced the ſame rules. Wh 


The progreſs of philoſophy and the ſciences have ; 


extended and favoured thoſe of letters, and theſe in 


their turn have ſerved to render the ſtudy of the ſciences | 


more eaſy, and philoſophy itſelf more popular. They 
have lent mutual aſſiſtance to each other, in ſpite of the 


efforts of ignorance and folly to diſunite and: render 


them inimical. Erudition, which a reſpe& for human 
authority and ancient things ſeemed to have deſtined to 
ſupport the cauſe of hurtful prejudices; this erudition 


* . 


has, nevertheleſs, aſſiſted in deſtroying them, becauſe 


the ſciences and philoſophy have enlightened it with a 


more legitimate criticiſm. It already knew the method, 
of weighing authorities, and comparing them with each 


other, but it has at length ſubmitted them to the tribu- 


nal of reaſon; it had rejected the prodigies, abſurd tales, 
and facts contrary to probability; but, by attacking the 


teſtimony upon which they were ſupported, men have 
learned to reject them, in ſpite of the force of theſe wit- | 


neſſes, that they might give way to that evidence which 


the phyſical or moral improbability of extraordinary 


facts might carry with them. 


of men, however differing i in their object, their method, 


ba | ** or the Lee mind which they une haye Wi: y 
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enrred i in the ck of human reaſon. Tt is the fame 
with the entire ſyſtem of the labours of men as with a 
well-compoſed work ; of which the parts,though metho- 
dically diſtin, muſt, nevertheleſs, be cloſely connected 


to form one ſingle whole, and tend to one ſingle object. 


. While we thus take a general view of the human 
ſpecies, we may prove that the diſcovery of true me- 
thods in all the ſeiences; the extent of the theories 
they include z their application to all the objects of 
nature, and all the wants of man; the lines of commu- 
nication eſtabliſhed between them; the great number of 
thoſe who cultivate them ; and, laſtly, the multiplica- 
tion of printing preſſes, are ſufficient to aſſure us, that 
none of them will hereafter deſcend below the point 
to which it has been carried. We may ſhew that the 
principles of philoſophy; the maxims of liberty, the 
knowledge of the true rights of man, and his real intereſt,” 
are ſpread over too many nations, and in each of thoſe - 
nations direct the opinions of too great a number of en- 
kghtened men, for them ever to fall again into oblivion. . 
What fear can be entertained” when we find that 
the two languages the moſt univerſally extended, are, 
likewiſe, the languages of two people who poſſeſs the 
moſt extended liberty; who have beſt known its princi- 
ples. So that no confederacy of tyrants, nor any poſs 
fible combination of policy, can prevent the rights of 


neaſon, as well as thoſe of liberty, m_ 2 openly 6 4 


defended in both dates : 25 
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Bat if it be true, as every proſpect aſſures us, that 
the human race ſhall not again relapſe into its ancient 
barbarity ; if every thing ought to aſſure us againſt that 
puſillanimous and corrupt ſyſtem which condemns man 
to eternal oſcillations between truth and falſehood, liberty 
and ſervitude, we muſt, at the ſame time, perceive that 
the light of information is ſpread over a ſmall part only 
of our globe; and the number of thoſe who poſſeſs real 


inſtruction, ſeems to vaniſh in the compariſon with the 


maſs of men conſigned over to ignorance and prejudice, 
We behold vaſt countries groaning under ſlavery, and 
preſenting nations in one place, degraded by the vices 
of civilization, ſo corrupt as to impede the progreſs of 
man; and in others, ſtill vegetating in the infancy of its 
early age. We perceive that the exertions of theſe laſt 
ages have done, much for the progreſs of the human 


mind, but little for the perfection of the human ſpecies; 
much for the glory of man, ſomewhar for his liberty, 


but ſcarcely any thing yet for his happineſs. In a few 
directions, our eyes are ſtruck with a dazzling light; 
but thick darkneſs ſtill covers an immenſe horiſon. The 
mind of the philoſopher repoſes with ſatisfaction upon 
a ſmall number of objects, but the ſpeQacle of the ſtupi- 
dity, the ſlavery, the extravagance, and the barbarity of 
man, afflicts him ſtill more ſtrongly. The friend of hu- 


manity cannot receive unmixed pleaſure but by abandons : 


ing himſelf to the endearing hope of the future, Fe 


* 
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" Suck are the objects which ought to enter into an 
kiſtorical ſketch of the progreſs of the human mind; We 


may endeavour, while we hold them forward, to ſhew 


more eſpecially the influence of this progreſs upon the 
opinions and the welfare of the general maſs of 
different nations, at the different epochas of theit 
political exiſtence; to ſhew what truths they have- 
Known, what errors have been deſtroyed, what vir- 
tuous habits contracted, what new developement of 
their faculties has eftabliſhed a happier proportion be- 
tween their powers and their wants: And, under an 


oppoſite point of view, what may be the prejudices to 


which they have been enflaved; what religious or politi- 


cal ſuperſtitions have been introduced; by what vices, 


of ignorance or defpotifm, they have been corrupted; 


| and to what miſeries, violence or their own W 


have ſubjected them. 
Hitherto, political hiſtory, as well as that of phi - 


rer and the ſciences, has been merely the hiſtory 
of a few men. That which forms in truth the human 
ſpecies, the maſs of families, which fubſiſt almoſt en- 
tirely upon their labour, has been forgotten; and even 
among that claſs of men who, deyoted to public profeſ-. 
fions, act not for themſelves but for ſociety; whoſe oc- 


cupation it is to inſtru, to govern, to defend, and to 


cpmfort other men, the chiefs only have fixed the attens- 
tion of hiſtorians... = - _— 2 
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It is enough for the hiſtory of individuals that fa 
be collected, but the hiſtory of a maſs of men can be 
founded only on obſervations; and, in order to fele& 
them, and to ſeize the eſſential traits, it is requiſite the 
hiſtorian ſhould poſleſs conſiderable information, and 
no leſs of philoſophy, to make a proper uſe of them. 

Again, theſe obſervations relate to common things, 
which ſtrike the eyes of all, and which every one is ca- 
pable himſelf of knowing when he thinks proper to attend 
to them. Hence the greater part have been collected 
by travellers and foreigners, becauſe things very trivial 
in the place where they exiſt, haye become an obje& of 
curioſity to ſtrangers, Now it unfortunately happens, 
chat theſe travellers are almoſt always inaccurate obſer- 
vers; they ſee objects with too much rapidity, through 
the medium of the prejudices of their own country, and 
not unfrequently by the eyes of the men of the country 
they run through: their conferences are held with ſuch 
men as accident has connected them with; and the an- 
Fwer is, in almoſt every caſe, dictated by intereſt, party 
Jpirit, national pride, or ill- humour. 

It is not alone, therefore, to the baſeneſs of hiſto- 
rians, as has been juſtly urged againſt thoſe of monar- 
chies, that we are to attribute the want of monuments 
from which we may trace this moſt important part of the 
hiſtory of men. | 
? The defe& cannot be ſupplied but very imperfectly by 

a knowledge gf the laws, the practical principles of go- 
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vernment and i N or * chat of religion 
aud general prejudices. 
In fag; the law as written, and the! 8 
cuted ; the principles of thoſe who govern, and the 
manner in which their action is modified by the genius 
of thoſe who are governed; the inſtitution ſuch as it 
has flowed from the men who formed it, and fuch as it 
becomes when realized by practice; the religion of 
books, and that of the people; the apparent univerſality 
of prejudice, and the real reception which it obtains, may 
differ to ſuch a degree, that the effects ſhall abſolutely 
ceaſe to correſpond to theſe public and known cauſes. ' 

To this part of the hiſtory of the human ſpecies, 

which is the moſt obſcure, the moſt neglected, and for 
Which facts offer us ſo few materials, it is that we ſhould 
more particularly attend in this outline ; and whether 
an account be rendered of a new diſcovery, an impor- 
tant theory, a new ſyſtem of laws, or a political revolu- 
tion, the problem to be determined will conſiſt in aſcer- 
taining what effects ought to have ariſen from the will 
of the moſt numerous portion of-each ſociety. This is 
the true object of philoſophy ; becauſe all the interme- 8 
diate effects of theſe ſame cauſes c cap be conſidered only | 
as means of acting, at leaſt upon is portion, which 
truly conſtitutes the maſs of the human race. + 4 

„ i by arriving at this laſt link of the chain, that 
the obſervation of paſt events, as well as the knowledge 


acquired by meditation, become truly uffn. It is by 
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arriving at this term, that men learn to appreciate their 
real titles to reputation, or to enjoy, with a well-grounded 
pleaſure, the progreſs of theirgxeaſon. Hence, alone, 
it is, that they can judge of the frue improvement of the 
human ſpecies. - >” = 

The notion of referring every thing to this latter 
point, is dictated by juſtice and by reaſon ; but it may 
be ſuppoſed to be without foundation. 'The ſuppoſition, 
nevertheleſs, is not true ; and it will be enough if we 
prove it in this place by two ſtriking examples. 

The poſſeſſion of the common objects of conſump- 
tion, however abundantly they may now ſatisfy the wants 
of man; of thoſe objects which the ground produces in 
conſequence of human effort, is due to the continued 
exertions of induſtry, aſſiſted by the light of the ſciences; 
and thence it follows, from hiſtory, that this poſſeſſion 
attaches itſelf to the gain of the battle of Salamis, with- 
out which the darkneſs of oriental deſpotiſm threatened 
to cover the whole of the earth. And, again, the accu- 
rate obſervation of the longitude, which preſerves navi- 
gators from ſhipwreck, is indebted to a theory which, 
by a chain of truths, goes as far back as to diſcoveries 
made in the ſchool of Plato, though buried for twenty 
centuries in perfect 1nutility. | 
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Future Progreſs of Mankind. 


Ir man can predict, almoſt with certainty, thoſe 
-appearances of which he underſtands the laws; if, even 
when the laws are unknown to him, experience or the 
-paſt enables him to foreſee, with conſiderable probability, 


"Future appearances ; why ſhould we ſuppoſe it a chime- 
rical undertaking to delineate, with ſome degree of 


truth, the picture of the future-deſtiny of mankind from 


the reſults of its hiſtory ? The only foundation of faith 
in the natural ſciences is the principle, that the general 
Jaws, known or unknown, which regulate the pheno- 
mena of the univerſe, are regular and · conſtant; and why 
ſhould this principle, applicable to the other operations of 


nature, be leſs true when applied to the developement of 


the intellectual and moral facalties of man? In ſhort, as 


opinions formed from experience, relative tothe ſame claſs 
of objects, are the only rule by yhich men of ſoundeſt 
underſtanding are governed in their conduct, why ſhould 
the philoſopher be proſcribed from ſupporting his conjec- 
tures upon a ſimilar baſis, provided he attribute to them no 
greater. certainty than the number, the conſiſtency, and 
the accuracy of actual obſervations hall authoriſe T 
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| d what is uſeful tothe intereſt of all, becauſe it will favour 


of wealth, obſervable hitherto in all civilized. nations, 


r | 

Our hopes, as to the future condition of the human 
ſpecies, may be reduced to three points : the deſtruction 
of inequality between n the progreſs of 
equality in one and the ſame nation; and laſtly, the 
real improvement of man. 0 

Will not every nation one day arrive at the ſtate of 
civilization attained by thoſe people who are moſt en- 
lightened, moſt free, molt exempt from prejudices, as 
the French, for inſtance, and the Anglo-Americans 2? 
Will not the ſlavery of countries ſubjected to kings, the 
barbarity of African tribes, and the ignoranee. of ſava- 
ges gradually vaniſh? Is there upon the face of the globe 
a ſingle ſpot the inhabitants of which are condemned by 
nature never to enjoy liberty, never to exerciſe their 


reaſon? 
Does the difference of knowledge; of means, and. 


between the claſſes into which the people conſtituting- 
thoſe nations are divided; does that inequality, which 
the earlieſt progreſs of ſociety has augmented, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, produced, belong to civilization 
itſelf, or to the imperfections of the ſocial order? Muſt 
it not continually weaken, in order to give place to that 
actual equality, the chief end of the ſocial art, which 
diminiſhing even the effects of the natural difference of 
the faculties, leaves no other inequality ſubſiſting but 


civilization, inſtruction, and induſtry, without drawing 
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ako it either dependence, humiliation or poverty? In 
a word, will not men be continually verging towards 
that ſtate, in which allayil! poſſeſs the requiſite know- 
ledge for conducting themſelves in the common affairs 
of life by their own Waſon, and of maintaining that 
reaſon uncontaminated by prejudices ; in which they 
will underſtand their rights, and exerciſe them accord- 
ing to their opinion and their conſcience ; in which all 
will be able, by the developement of their faculties, to 
| procure the certain means of providing for their wants; 
laſtly, in which folly and wretchedneſs will be accidents, 
happening only now and then, and not the habitual lot 
of a conſiderable portion of ſociety? 

In fine, may it not be expected that the . race 
will be meliorated by new diſcoveries in the ſciences 
and the arts, and, as an unavoidable conſequence, in 
the means of individual and general proſperity; by far- 
ther progreſs in the principles of conduct, and in moral 
practice; and laſtly, by the real improvement of our 
faculties, moral, intellectual and phyſical, which may 
be the reſult either of the improvement of the inſtru- 
ments which- increaſe the power and direct the exerciſe 
of thoſe faculties, or of the improyement of our natural 


organization itſelf? 


In examining the three queſtions we have enume- 
rated, we ſhall find the ſtrongeſt regſons to believe, 
from palt experience, from obſervatioſſ g the progreſs 


which the ſciences and ciyilization © hitherto made, 
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and from the analyſis of the march of the human under- 
ſtanding, and the developement of its faculties, that: 
nature has fixed no limits to our hopes. 

If we take a ſurvey of the exiſting (tate of the lobe; 
we ſhall perceive, in the firſt place, that in Europe the 
principles of the French conſtitution are thoſe of every 
enlightened mind. We ſhall perceive that they are too- 
widely diſſeminated,” and too openly. profeſſed, for the 
efforts of tyrants-and prieſts to prevent them from pene- 
trating by degrees into the miſerable cottages of theirs 
ſſaves, where they will ſoon revive thoſe embers of good 
ſenſe, and rouſe that ſilent indignation which the habit 
of ſuffering and terror have failed totally to extinguiſſi 
in the minds of the oppreſſed. 

If we next look at the different- nations, we ſhalk 
obſerve in each, particular obſtacles oppoſing, or certain 
diſpoſitions favouring this revolution. We ſhall diſtin- 
guiſh ſome in which it will be effected, perhaps ſlowly, 
by the wiſdom. of the reſpective governments; and 
others in which, rendered violent by reſiſtance, the go- 
vernments themſelves will neceſſarily be involved in irs 
terrible and rapid motions. - 

Can it be ſuppoſed that either the wiſdom or the 
ſenſeleſs feuds of European nations, co-operating with- 
the flow but certain effects of the progreſs of their colo- 
nies, will not ſhortly produce the independence of the: 
entire new world; and that then, European population, 
leading its aid, Will fail to civilize or cauſe to diſapyear,, 
5 Wim 230 
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even 2 conqueſt, thoſe ſarage natĩons ſtill . 
ing there immenſe tracts of country? _ 

Run through- the biffory of our projects and eſtab- 
kſhments in Africa or in Aſia, and you will ſee our 
monopolies, our treachery, our ſanguinary ;Sontempt 
for men of a different complexion or different creed, and 
the proſelyting fury or the intrigues. of our prieſts, de- 
ſtroying that ſentiment of reſpect and benevolence which 
the ſuperiority of our information and the advantages of 
our commerce had at firſt obtained. 

But the period is doubtleſs approaching, when, no 

longer exbibiting to the view of theſe people corruptors 

only or tyrants, we ſhall become to them inſtruments 
of benefit, and the generous 9 of their redemp- 
tion from bondage: 

The cultivation of the age cane, which is now 
eſtabliſhing itſelf in Africa, will put an end to the 
ſhameful robbery by which, for two centuries, that 
country has been depopulated and depraved. 

Already, in Great Britain, ſome friends of humanity 
have ſet the example; and if its Machiavelian govern- 
ment, forced to refpe& public reaſon, has not dared to 
oppoſe this meaſure, what may we not expect from the 
ſame fpirit, when, after the reform of an object and 
venal conſtitution, it ſhall become worthy of a humane 
and generous people? Will not France be eager to 
imitate enterpriſes which the philanthropy: and the true 
intereſt of Europe will Fey haye attated * ? Spices 
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are already introduced into the French iſlands, Guiana, 
and ſome Engliſh ſettlements 3 and we ſhall ſoon wit-- 
neſs the fall of that monopoly which the Dutch have- 
ſupported by ſuch a complication of perſidy, of oppreſſion, 
and of crimes. | The people of Europe will learn in 
time that excluſive and chartered companies are but a 
tax upon the reſpective nation, granted for the purpoſe: 
of placing a new inſtrument in the hands of its om 
ment for the maintenance of tyranny. 

Then will the inhabitants of the European quarter 
of the world, ſatisfied with an unreſtricted commerce, 
too enlightened as to their own rights to- ſport with the: 
rights of others, refpe& that independence which they 
have hitherto violated with ſuch audacity. Then will 
their eſtabliſhments, inſtead of being filled by the crea. 
tures of power, who, availing themſelves of a place or 
a privilege, haſten, by rapine and. perſidy, to amaſs 
wealth, in order to purchaſe, on their return, honours 
and titles, be peopled with induſtrious men; ſeeking in 
thoſe happy climates that eaſe and comfort which in- 
their native country eluded their purfuit.. There will 
they be retained by liberty, ambition having loſt its: 
allurements; and thoſe ſertlements of robbers will then 
become colonies of citizens, by whom will. be planted: 
in Africa and Aſia the principles and example of the 
freedom, reaſon, and illumination of Europe. To 
thoſe monks, allo, who inculcate on the natives of the 
countries in queſtion the moſt ſhameful ſuperſtitions 
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enly, and who excite diſguſt by menacing them with a 
new tyranny, will ſucceed men of integrity and bene- 
| volence, anxious to ſpread among theſe people truths 
uſeful to their happineſs, and to enlighten them upon 
their intereſts as well as their rights: for the love of 
truth. is alſo. a paſſion; and when it ſhall. have at home 
no groſs prejudices to combat, no degrading errors to 
dubpate, it will naturally extend its regards, and con- 
vey its efforts to remote and foreign climes. 

Theſe immenſe countries will afford ample ſcope for 
the gratification of this paſſion. In one place will be 
found a numerous people, who, to arrive at civilization, 
appear only to wait till we ſhall furniſh them with the. 
means; and, who, treated as brothers by Europeans, 
would inſtantly become their friends and diſciples. In. 
another will be ſeen nations crouching under the yoke. 
of ſacred deſpots or ſtupid conquerors, and who, for ſo. 
many ages, have looked for ſome friendly hand to de- 
liver them: while a third will exhibit either tribes. 
nearly ſavage, excluded from the benefits of ſuperior 
civilization by the ſeverity. of their climate, which de- 
ters thoſe Who might otherwiſe be diſpoſed to commu- 
nicate theſe benefits. from making the attempt; or elſe. 
conquering hordes, knowing no law but force, no 
trade but robbery. The advances of theſe two laſt 
claſſes will be more. ſlow, and accompanied with more 
| frequent ſtorms ; it may even happen that, reduced in 
numbers in proportion as they ſee thewſeſres repelled, 
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by civilized nations, they will in the end wholly diſ 
appear, or their ſcanty remains become blended with. 


their neighbours. 


We might ſhew that wet events will be the inevi- 
table conſequence not only of the progreſs of Europe, 
but of that freedom which the republic of France, as 


well as of America; have it in their power, and feel 
it to be their intereſt, to reſtore to the com merce of 


Africa and Aſia: and that they muſt alſo neceſſarily re- 
ſult alike, whether from the new policy of European 
nations, or their obſtinate adherence to mercantile pre- 


judices, 5 
A ſingle combination, a new invaſion of Aſia by 
the Tartars, might be ſufficient to fruſtrate this revolu- 
tion; but it may be' ſhewn that ſuch combination is 
henceforth impoſſible to be effected. Meanwhile every 
thing ſeems to be preparing the ſpeedy downfal of the 
religions of the Eaſt, which, partaking of the abject- 
neſs of their miniſters, left almoſt excluſively to the 
people, and, in the majority of countries, conſidered 
by powerful men as political inſtitutions only, no longer” 
threaten to retain human reaſon in a ſtate of hopeleſs" 
bondage, and in the eternal ſhackles of infancy. 

The march of theſe people will be leſs Now and more 
ſure than ours has been, ' becauſe they will derive from 
us that light which we have been obliged to diſcover, 
and becauſe for them to acquire the ſimple truths and 
infallible methods which we have obtained after long 
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wandering'in the mazes of error, it will be ſufficient to 
ſeize upon their developements and proofs in our diſ- 
courſes and publications. If the progreſs of the Greeks 
was loſt upon other nations, it was for want of a commu- 
nication between the people; and to the tyrannigal do- 
mination of the Romans muſt the whole blame be aſcri- 
bed. But, when mutual wants ſhall have drawn cloſer | 
the intercourſe: and ties of all mankind; when the-moſt 
powerful nations ſhall have eſtabliſhed into political 
principles equality between ſocieties as between. indivi- 
duals, and reſpect for the independence of feeble ſtates, . 
as well as compaſſion for ignorance and wretchedneſs; 
when. to the maxims which bear heavily-upon the ſpring 
af the human faculties, thoſe ſhall ſucceed which favour 
their action and energy, will there ſtill be reaſon to 
fear that the globe will contain ſpaces inacceſſible to 
knowledge, or chat the pride of deſpotiſm will be 
able to oppoſe barriers. to truth that vill ng be 1 8 
-mountable. 7 . 
Then will 5 * moment:in which the fun will 
obſerve in its courſe free nations only, acknowledging 
no other maſter than their reaſon; in which tyrants 
and ſlaves, prieſts-and their ſtupid. or hypocritical inſtru- 
ments, will no longer exiſt but in hiſtory and upon the 
ſtage; in which our only concern will be to lament their 
paſt victims and dupes, and, by the iecollection of their 
horrid enormities, to exerciſe a vigilant citcumſpection, 
| that ve may be able inſtantly to recogniſe an@effectually. 
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to ſtifle by the force of reaſon, the ſeeds of ſuperſtition 
and tyranny, ſhould they ever preſume again to ke 
their appearance upon the earth. 

In tracing the hiſtory of ſocieties we have had occa- 
ſion to remark, that there frequently exiſts a conſider- 
able diſtinction between the rights which the law ac- 
knowledges in the citizens of a ſtate, and thoſe which 
' they really enjoy; between the equality eftabliſhed by 
political inſtitutions, and that which takes place between 
the individual members; and that to this diſproportion 
was chiefly owing the deſtruction of liberty in the an- 
cient republics, the ſtorms which they had to encounter, 
and the weakneſs that farrendered them into the power 
of foreign tyrants. 

Three principal cauſes may be Fwy for thele 
diſtinctions: inequality of wealth, inequality of condi- 
tion between him whoſe reſources of ſubſiſtence are ſecu- 
red to himſelf and deſcendable to his family, and him 
whoſe reſources are annihilated with the termination of 
his life, or rather of that part of his life in which he is 
capable of labour; and laſtly, inequality of inſtruction. 

It will therefore behove us to ſhew, that theſe three 
kinds of real inequality maſt continually diminiſh; but 
without becoming abſolutely extinct, ſince they have 
natural and neceſſary cauſes, which it would be abſurd 
as well as dangerous to think of deſtroying; nor can we 
attempt even to deſtroy entirely their effects, without 
opening at che ſame time more fruitful ſources of inequa- 
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Wen end giving to the rights of man a more direct and 
more fatal box. en 47 50h 
It is ealy to om an fortunes paturally, 2 to 
equality, and that their extreme diſproportion, either 
could not exiſt, or would quickly ceaſe, if poſitive law 
had not introduced factitious means of amaſſing and 
perpetuating them; if an entire freedom of commerce 
and induſtry, were brought forward to ſuperſede the ad- 
>>. vantages which. prohibitory Jaws and. fiſcal rights neceſ- 
Jarily give to the rich over the poor; if duties upon 
every; ſort of transſer and convention, if prohibitions to 
certain kinds, and the tedious. and expenſive formalities 
preſcribed to other kinds; if the uncertainty and expence 
attending their execution had not palſied the efforts of 
the poor, and ſwallowed. up their little accumulations; 
if political inſtitutions had not laid certain. prolific ſour- 
ces of opulence open to a few, and ſhut them againſt the 
many; if avarice, and the other prejudices incident to 
an advanced age, did not preſide over marriages ; in 
ine, if the ſimplicity of our manners and the wiſdom of 
-our inſtitutions were calculated to prevent riches from 
operating as the means of gratifying vanity or ambition, 
at the ſame time that an. ill-judged auſterity, by forbid- 
ding us to render them a means of coſtly pleaſures, ſhould 
not force us to preſerve the n chat had once been 
accumulated. 
Let us compare, in the ee nations of Eu- 


p ropes che actual population with the extent of territory; 
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let us obſerve, amidſt the ſpectacle of their culture and 
their induſtry, the way in which labour and the means 
of ſubſiſtance are diſtributed, and we ſhall ſee that it will | 
be impoſſible to maintain theſe means in the ſame extent, 
and of conſequence to maintain the ſame mals of popu- 
lation, if any conſiderable number of individuals ceaſe 
to have, as now, nothing but their induſtry, and the 
pittance neceſſary to ſet it at work, or to render its pro- 
fit equal to the ſupplying their own wants and thoſe of 
their family. But neither this induſtry, nor the ſcanty 
reſerve we have mentioned, can be perpetuated, except 
ſo long as the life and health of each head of a family is 
' perpetuated, Their little fortune therefore is at beſt 
an annuity, but in reality with features of precariouſneſs 
that an annuity wants: and from hence reſults a moſt 
important difference between this claſs of ſociety and 
the claſs of men whoſe reſources conſiſt either of a land- 
ed income, or the intereſt of a capital, which depends 
little upon perſonal induſtry, and is therefore not ſubject , 
to ſimilar riſks. 

There exiſts then a neceſſary cauſe of inequality, of 
dependence, and even of penury, which menaces with- 
out ceaſing the moſt numerous and active claſs of our 
ſocieties. | | 

This inequality, however, may be in great meaſure _ 
deſtroyed, by ſetting chance againſt chance, in ſecuring 
to him who attains old age a ſupport, ariſing from his 
ſavings, but augmented by thoſe of other perſons, who, 
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making a ſimilar addition to a common ſtock, may hap- 


pen to die before they ſhall have occaſion to recur to it; 


in procuring, by a like regulation, an equal reſource for 


women who may loſe their huſbands, or children who 


may loſe their father; laſtly, in preparing for thoſe f 


youths, who arrive at an age to be capable of working 


for themſelves, and of giving birth to a new family, the 
benefit of a capital ſufficient to employ their induſtry, _ 
and increaſed at the expence of thoſe whom premature 
.death may cut off before they arrive .at that period. 


To the application of mathematics to the probabilities of - 
life and the intereſt of money, are we indebted for the 
hint of theſe means, already employed with ſome degree 
of ſucceſs, though they have not been carried to ſuch 
extent, or employed in ſuch variety of forms, as would 
render them truly beneficial, not merely to a few fami- 
lies, but to the whole maſs of ſociety, which would 
thereby be relieved from that periodical ruin obſervable 
in a number of families, the ever-flowing ſource of cor- 
ruption and depravity. 

Theſe eſtabliſhments, which may be formed in the 
name of the ſocial power, and become one of its great- 


eſt benefits, might alſo be the reſult of individual aſſoci- 


ations, which may be inſtituted without danger, when 
the principles by which the eſtabliſhments ought to be 


organiſed, ſhall have become more popular, and the 


errors, by which a great number of ſuch aſſociations have 
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been deſtroyed, ſhall ceaſe to be an object of appre- 
henſion. | a | 

We may enumerate other means of ſecuring the 


equality in queſtion, either by preventing credit from 
continuing to be a privilege excluſively attached to 
large fortunes, without at the ſame time placing it upon 
a leſs ſolid foundation; or by rendering the progreſs of 
induſtry and the activity of commerce more independent 
of the exiſtence of great capitaliſts: and for theſe reſour- 
ces alſo we ſhall be indebted to the ſcience of calculation. 
The equality of inſtruction we can hope to attain, - 
and with which we ought to be ſatisfied, is that which 
excludes every ſpecies of dependence, whether forced 
or voluntary. We pjay exhibit, in the actual ſtate or 
human knowledge, the eaſy means by which this end 
may be attained even for thoſe who can devote to ſtudy 
but a few years of infancy, and, in ſubſequent life, only 


ſome occaſional hours of leiſure. We might ſhew, that 
by a happy choice of the ſubjects to be taught, and of the 
mode of inculcating them, the entire maſs of a peoplo 
may be inſtructed in every thing neceſſary for the pur- 
poſes of domeſtic economy; for the tranſaction of their 
affairs; for the free developement of their induſtry and 
their faculties; for the knowledge, exerciſe and protec- 
tion of their rights; for a ſenſe of their duties, and the 
power of diſcharging them; for the capacity of judging 
both their own actions, and the actions of others, by © 
their own underſtanding; for the acquiſition of all the 
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delicate or dignified. ſentiments that are an honour to- 


humanity; for freeing themſelves from a blind confidence 
in thoſe to whom. they may entruſt the care of their in- 


tereſts, and the ſecurity of their rights; for chuſing and 


watching over them, ſo as no longer to be the dupes of 
thoſe popular errors. that torment and way-lay the life of 


man with ſuperſtitious fears and chimerical hopes; for 


defending. themſelves againſt prejudices by the ſole ener- 


gy of reaſon; in fine, for eſcaping from the deluſions of 
impoſture, which would ſpread fnares for their fortune, 


their health, their freedom of opinion and of conſcience, 


under the pretext of l of . and of ſaring 
, them, | 


The inhabitants of the ſame country being then no 


longer diſtipguiſhed among. themſelves by the alternate 
uſe of a refined or a vulgar language ; being equally go-- 


verned by their own underſtandings; being no more 


eonſined to the mechanical knowledge of the proceſſes of 
the arts, and the mere routine of a profeſſion 3 no more 
dependent in the moſt trifling affairs, and for the ſlight - 
eſt information, upon men of ſkill, who, by a neceſſary 


bs aſcendancy, controul and govern, a real equality muſt 


5 be the reſult; ſince the difference of talents and infor- 


— 


mation can no longer place a barrier betueen men 
whoſe ſentiments, ideas, and phraſeology are capable- 
of being mutually underſtood; of whom the one. part 


may deſire to be inſtructed, but cannot need to be gui- 
804 by the other; of whom-the. one part may delegate 
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to the other the office of a rational government, but can- 


not be forced to regard them with blind and unlimited 


confidence. 


Then it is that this ſuperiority will become an ad- - 
vantage even for thoſe who do not partake of it, fince it 
will exiſt not as their enemy, but as their friend. The 


natural difference of faculties between men whoſe un- 


derſtandings have not been cultivated, produces, even 


among ſavages, empirics and dupes, the one {killed in 


_ deluſion, the others eaſy to be deceived: the ſame dif- 
ference will doubtleſs exiſt among a people where in- 


ſtruction ſhall be truly general; but it will be here be- 
tween men of exalted underſtandings and men of ſound { 


minds; who can admire the radiance of knowledge, 


without ſuffering themſelves to be dazzled by it; be- 


+ tween talents and genius on the one hand, and on the 


other the good ſenſe that knows how to appreciate and 


enjoy them: and ſhould this difference be even greater 


* 


in the latter caſe, comparing the force and extent of the 
faculties only, ſtill would the effects of it not be the leſs 


imperceptible in the relations of men with each other, in 
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whatever is intereſting to their independence or their 


happineſs. 


The different cauſes of equality we have enumerated 


do not act diſtinctly and apart; they unite, they incor- 
porate, they ſupport one another; and from their com- 


bined influence reſults an action proportionably forcible, 


ſure, and conſtant. If inſtruction become more equal, 


3 -- 


induſtry thence acquires greater equality, and from in- 
duſtry the effect is communicated to fortunes; and equa- 
lity of fortunes neceſſarily contributes. to that of inftruc- 
tion, while equality of nations, like that eſtabliſhed be- 
tween individuals, have alſo. a. mutual operation pon: | 
each. other. 
In fine, inſtruction, properly direfted, | corrects the 
| natural inequality of the faculties, inſtead of ſtrengthi- 
ening it, in like manner as good laws remedy the natu- 
ral inequality of the means of ſubſiſtance; or as, in ſo- 
cieties whoſe inſtitutions ſhall have effected this equality, 
liberty, though ſubjected to a regular government; will 
be more extenſive, more complete, than in the inde- 
| pendence of favage life. Then has the ſocial art accom- 
pliſhed its end, that of ſecuring and extending for all the- 
enjoyment of the common rights which an nature 
has bequeathed to all. 

The advantages that muſt reſult from the ſtate of 
improvement, of which I have proved we may almoſt 
entertain the certain hope, can have no limit but the ab- 
ſolute perfection of the human ſpecies, fince, in pro- 
portion as different kinds of equality ſhall be eſtabliſhed” 
as to the various means of providing for our wants, as: 
to a more univerfal inſtruction, and a more entire liberty, 
the more real will be this equality, and the nearer will 
it approach towards embracing every thing ny impor- 
tant to the happineſs of mankind. 
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It is then by examining che progreſſion and the laws= 
of this perfection, that we can alone arrive at the know- - 
ledge of the extent or boundary of our hopes. 

It has never yet been ſuppoſed, - that all the facts of 
nature, and all the means of acquiring preciſion in the 
computation and analyſis of thoſe facts, and all the con- 
nections of objects with each other, and all the poſſible - 
combinations of ideas, can be exhauſted by the human + 
mind. The mere relations of magnitude, the combi- - 
nations, quantity and extent of this idea alone, form 
already a ſyſtem too immenſe for the mind of man ever 
to graſp the whole of it; a portion, more vaſt than that 
which he may have penetrated, will always remain un- 
known to him. It has, however, been imagined, that, 
as man can know a part only of the objects which the 
nature of his intelligence permits him to inveſtigate, he - 
muſt at length reach the point at which, the number 
and complication of thoſe he already knows having ab- 


ſorbed all his powers, farther progreſs will become ſo: — 


lutely impoſfible. 

But, in proportion as facts are multiplied, man ? 
learns to claſs them, and reduce them to more general 
facts, at the ſame time that the inſtruments and methods 
for obſerving them, and regiſtering them with exact- 
neſs, acquire a new preciſion: in proportion as rela- 
tions more multiſarious between a greater number of 
objects are diſcovered, man continues to reduce them to 
relations of a wider denomination, to expreſs them wih 
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greater ſimplicity, and to preſent them in a way which 
may enable a given ſtrength of mind, with a given quan- 
tity of attention, to take in a greater number than before: 
in proportion as the underſtanding embraces more com- 
plicated combinations, a ſimple mode of announcing 
theſe combinations renders them more eaſy to be treated. 
Hence it follows that truths, the diſcovery of which 
was accompanied 'with the moſt laborious efforts, and 
which at firſt could not be comprehended but by men of 
the ſevereſt attention, will after a time be unfolded and 
proved in methods that are not above the efforts of an 


ordinary capacity. And thus ſhould the methods that 


led to new combinations be exhauſted, ' ſhould their ap- 
plications to queſtions, ſtill unreſolved, demand exer- 


tions greater than the time or the powers of the learned 


can beſtow, more general methods, means more ſimple 


would ſoon come to their aid, and open a farther career 
| to genius. The energy, the real extent of the human 
. intelle& may remain the ſame; but the inſtruments which 4 
it can employ will be multiplied and improved; but the 
language which fixes and determines the ideas will ac- 


quire more preciſion and compaſs; and it will not be 


| here, -as in the ſcience of mechanics, where, to increaſe | 


the force, we muſt diminiſh the velocity; on the contra- 


ry, the methods by which genius will arrive at the diſco- 
very of new truths, augment at once both the force and 


the rapidity of. its operations. 


7 
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i a TR theſe changes being chemſelves the ne- 
ceſſary conſequences of additional progreſs in the. know-- 
ledge of truths of detail, and the cauſe which produces 
a demand for new reſources, producing at the ſame time 
the means of ſupplying them, it follows that the actual 


mas of truths appertaining to the ſciences of obſervation, 


calculation and. experiment, may be perpetually aug-- 
mented, and that without ſuppoſing the facult ies of man 
to poſſeſs a force and activity, nn of action 
greater than before. 


By applying theſe general reflections to the differ 
ent ſciences, we might exhibit, reſpecting each, ex- 


amples of this progreſſive improvement, which would 
remove all poſhbility of doubt as to the certainty of the 
further improvement that may be expected. We might 

indicate particularly in thoſe which prejudice conſiders 
as neareſt to being exhauſted, the marks of an almoſt 
certain and early advance. We might illuſtrate the 
extent, the preciſion, the unity which muſt be added 
to the ſyſtem comprehending all human knowledge, by 

a more general and philoſophical application of the 
ſcience of calculation to the individual branches 


of which that ſyſtem is compoſed. We might ſhew 


how. favourable to our hopes a more univerſal in- 


ſtruction would prove, by which. a greater number of 
individuals would acquire the elementary knowledge 
that might inſpire them with a taſte, for a particular 
kind of. ſtudy ;.. and how much theſe hopes would 
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- Be further heightened if this application to ſludy were 
to be rendered ſtill more extenſive by a more general 
eaſe of circumſtances. At preſent, in the moſt enlight- 


ened countries, ſcarcely db one ia fifty of thoſe whom 
nature has bleſſed with talents: receive the neceſſary 


inſtruction for the deyelopement of them: how different 
would be the proportion in the caſe we are ſuppoſing? 
and of conſequence how different the number of men 


deſlined to extend the horizon of the ſciences? 


We might ſhew how much this equality of inſtrue- 
non, joined to the national equality we have ſuppoſed 
to take place, would accelerate thoſe ſciences, the ad- 
vancement of which depends upon obſervations repeated 
in a greater number of inſtances, and extending over a 
larger portion of territory; how much benefit would be 
derived therefrom to mineralogy, botany, zoology, and 
the doctrine of meteors ;'in ſhort, how infinite the dif- 
: ference between the - feeble means hitherto enjoyed by 
- theſe ſciences; and which yet have led to uſeful and 
| important truths, and the magnitude of thoſe which -man : 
would then have it in his power to employ. . 
a Laſtly, we might prove that, from the advantage 


of bein g cultivated by a greater number of perſons, even 
the progreſs of thoſe ſciences, in which diſcoveries are 
che fruit of individual meditation; would, alſo, be con- 
ſiderably advanced by means of minuter improvements, 
not requiring the ſtrength of intellect, neceſſary for 
inventions,” but that preſent - themſelves to the reflection 
of the leaſt profound underſtandings. 
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If we paſs to the progreſs of the arts, thoſe arts 
particularly the theory of which depends on theſe very 
ſame ſciences, we ſhall find that it can have no inferior 
limits ; that their proceſſes are ſuſceptible of the fame ]. 
improvement, the ſame ſimplifications, as the ſcientific 
methods; that inſtruments, machines, looms, will add 
every day to the capabilities and {kill of man—will . 
augment at once the excellence and preciſion. of his 
works, while they will diminiſh the time and labour 
neceſſary for executing them; and that then will diſap- , 
pear the obſtacles that ſtill oppoſe themſelves to the pro- 
greſs in queſtion, accidents which will be foreſeen and - 
prevented ; and laſtly, the unhealthineſs at preſent atten- 
dant upon certain operations, habits and climates. 7 
A ſmaller portion of ground will then be made to 
produce a proportion of proviſions of higher value or 
greater utility; a greater quantity of enjoyment will be 
procured at a ſmaller expence of conſumption; the ſame 
manufactured or artificial commodity will be produced 
at a ſmaller expence of raw materials, or will be ſtron- 
ger and more durable; every ſoil will be appropriated 
to productions which will ſatisfy a greater number of 
wants with the leaſt labour, and taken in the ſmalleſt 
quantities. Thus the means of health and frugality 
will be encreaſed, together with the inſtruments in the 
arts of production, of curing commodities, and manufac- 
turing their produce, without demanding the acrifice of 
one enjoyment by the conſumer. 
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"Thos; not only the ſame fpeties of ground will 
rnouriſh/a greater number of individuals, but each indi- 
«vidual, with a leſs quantity of labour, will labour more 
- Jucceſsfully, . and be ſurrounded with greater conye- 
niences. 
It may, however, be demanded, whether, amidſt 
: this improvement in induſtry and happineſs, where the 
Wants and faculties of men will continually become bet- 
: ter proportioned, each ſucceſſive generation poſleſs more 
various ſtores, and of conſequence in each generation 
the number of individuals be greatly increaſed ; it may, 
I fay, be demanded, whether theſe principles of improve- 


ment and inereaſe may not, by their continual operation, 


ultimately lead to degeneracy and deſtruction? Whe- 
ther the number of inhabitants in the univerſe at length 
. exceeding the means of exiſtence, there will not reſult 
à continual decay of happineſs and population, and a 
-progreſs towards barbariſm, or at leaſt. a ſort of oſcil- 
lation between good and evil? Will not this oſeilla- 
tion, in ſocieties arrived at this-epoch, be a perennial 
: ſource of periodical” calamity. and diſtreſs? In a word, 

do not theſe conſiderations point out the limit at which 

all farther improvement will become impoſlible, and 

- conſequently the'perfeRtibility of man arrive at a period 
which in the immenſity of ages it may attain, but which 
it can never paſs ? 
There is, - doubtleſs, no individual that does not 
perceive how very remote from us will be this period: 
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dut muſt i it one day arrive? It is equally impoſſible 1 to 
pronounce on either fide reſpecting an event, which can 
only be realized at an epoch when the human ſpecies 
k will neceſſarily have acquired a degree of knowledge, 
of which our ſhort-ſighted underſtandings can ſcarcely 
form an idea. And who ſhall preſume to foretel to 
what perfection the art of converting the elements of 
life into ſubſtances ſitted for our uſe, may, in a pro- 
greſſion of ages, be brought? 

But ſuppoſing the affirmative, ſuppoſing it actually 
to take place, there would reſult from it nothing alarm- 
ing, either to the happineſs of the human race, or its 
indefinite perfectibility; if we conſider, that prior to 
this period the progreſs of reaſon will have walked 
hand in hand with that of the ſciences; that the abſurd 
- prejudices of ſuperſtition will have ceaſed to infuſe into 
morality a harſhneſs that corrupts and degrades, inſtead 
of purifying and exalting it ; that men will then know, 
that the duties they may be under relative to propaga- 
tion will conſiſt not in the queſtion of giving exiſtence to 
a greater number of beings, but happineſs ; will have 
for their object, the general welfare of the human ſpe- 
cies ; of the ſociety in which they live ; of the family 
to which they are attached; and not the puerile idea of 
encumbering the earth with uſeleſs and wretched mor- 
tals. Accordingly, there might then be a limit to the 
poſſible maſs of proviſion, and of conſequence to the 
greateſt poſſible population, without that premature de- 
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ſtruction, To contrary to nature and to ſocial proſperity, 
of a portion-of the beings who may have received life, 
Bu the reſult of thoſe limits. 

As the diſcovery, or rather the accurate {lution of . 
the firſt principles of metaphyſics, morals, and politics, 
is ſtill recent ; and as it has been preceded by the know- 
. Hedge of a conſiderable number of truths of detail, the 
Prejudice, that they have thereby arrived at their higheſt 
point of improvement, becomes eaſily eſtabliſhed in the 
mind; and men ſuppoſe that nothing remains to be 
done, becauſe there are no longer any groſs errors ta 
deſtroy, or fundamental truths to eſtabliſh. 

But it requires little penetration to pereeive how 
imperfect is ſtill the developement of the intellectual and 
moral faculties of man j how much far ther the ſphere 
of his duties, including therein the influence of 
his actions upon the welfare of his fellow creatures and 
of the ſociety to which he belongs, may be extended by 
a more fixed, a more profound and more accurate ob- 
ſervation of that influence; how many queſtions ſtill 
kemain to be ſolved, how many ſocial ties to be examin- 
ed, before we can aſcertain the preciſe catalogue of the 
individual rights of man, as well as of the rights which 
the ſocial ſtate confers upon the whole community with 
zegard to each member. Have we -even aſcertained 
with any preciſion the limits of theſe rights, whether as 
© they exiſt between different ſocieties, or in any ſingle 
ſociety, over its members, in caſes of diviſion and hoſ- 
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tility ; or, in fine, the rights of individuals, their ſports 
taneous unions in the caſe of a primitive formation, or 
their ſeparations when ſeparation becomes neceſfary ? 

If we paſs on to the theory which ought to dire& 
the application of theſe principles, and ferve as the baſis- 
of the ſocial art, do we not ſee the neceſſity of acquiring 
an exactneſs of which firſt truths, from their general 
nature, are not ſuſceptible ? Are we fo far advanced as 
to conſider juſtice, or a proved and acknowledged utility 
and not vague, uncertain, and arbitrary views of pre- 
tended political advantages, as the foundation of all inſti-" 
tations of law? Among the variety, almofl infinite, of 
poflible ſyſtems, in which the general principles of equa- 
lity and natural rights ſliould be reſpected, have we yet 
fixed upon the preciſe rules of aſcertaining with certainty 
thoſe which belt ſecure the preſervation of theſe rights, 
which afford the freeſt ſcope for their exerciſe and en- 
joyment, which promote moſt effectually the peace and 
welfare of individuals, and the * repoſe, and 
proſperity of nations? 

The application of the arithmetie of conibinations 
and probabilities to theſe ſciences, promiſes an improve- 
ment by ſo mach the more conſiderable, as it is the only 
means of giving to their reſults an almoſt mathematical 
preciſion, and of appreciating thier degree of certainty 
or probability. The facts upon which theſe reſults are 
built may, indeed, without calculation, and by a glance 
only, lead to [fome general truths 3 teach us whether 
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3 the effects produced by ſuch a cauſe have been favoura- 

| ble or the reverſe : but if theſe facts have neither been 

3 counted nor eſtimated; if theſe effects have not been 

= * the object of an exact admeaſurment, we cannot judge of | 

j the quantity of good or evil they contain: if the good | 

| | or evil nearly balance each other, nay, if the difference 

be not conſiderable, we cannot pronounce with certainty ; 
to which fide the balance inclines. Without the appli- 

cation of this arithmetic, it would be almoſt impoſſible 

; to chuſe, with ſound reaſon, between two combinations 


"propoſing to themſelves the ſame end, when their ad- 
vantages are not diſtinguiſhable by any conſiderable dif- 

. ference. In fine, without this alliance, theſe ſciences 
would remain forever groſs and narrow, for want of 
inſtruments of-ſufficient poliſh to lay hold of the ſubtility 
of truth— for want of machines ſufficiently accurate to 
| ? ſound the bottom of the well where it conceals its 

| - wealth. - 
4 WE | Meanwhile this. 8 eee the 
# happy efforts of certain geometers, is ſtill, if I may ſo 
ſpeak; in its firſt rudiments ; and to the following gene- 
| rations maſt it open a ſource of intelligence inexhauſti- 
| ble as calculation itſelf, or as the combinations, analo- 
* gies, and facts that may be brought within the ſphere of 
its operations. 

There is another ſpecies of progreſs, appertaining o 
che ſciences in queſtion, equally important; I mean, 
the 9 of their language, at preſent ſo yague 
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and ſo obſcure. To this improvement muſt they owe- 
the advantage of becoming ; Popular, even in their firſt 
elements. Genius can triumph over theſe inaccuracies, - 
as over other obſtacles ; it can recogniſe the features of 
truth, in ſpite of the maſk that conceals or disfigures - 
them. But how is the man who can devote but a few 
leiſure moments to inſtruction to do this? how is he to 
acquire and retain the moſt ſimple truths, if they be 
diſguiſed by an inaccurate language? The fewer ideas 
he is able to collect and combine, the more requiſite it 
is that they be juſt and preciſe- He has no fund of » 
truths ſtored up in his mind, by which to guard himſelf 
againſt error; nor is his underſtanding ſo ſtrengthened * 


and refined by long exerciſe; that he can catch thoſe 


feeble rays of light which eſcape under the obſcure and : 
ambiguous dreſs of an imperfe& and vicious phraſeology. - 
It will be impoſſible for men to- become enlight-- | 
ened upon the nature and developement of their 
moral - ſentiments, upon the principles of morality, 
upon the motives” for conforming- their conduct to- 
thoſe principles; and upon their- intereſts, - whether 
relative to their individual or focial capacity, without 
making, at the ſame time, an advancement in moral 
practice, not leſs real than that of the ſcience itſelf. Is 
not a miſtaken intereſt the moſt frequent cauſe of actions 
_ contrary to the general welfare? Is not the impetuoſity 
of our paſſions the continual reſult, either of habits to 
-vthich we addict ourſelves from a falſe calculation, or- 
Aa 2 | 
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of ignorance of the means by which to reſiſt their ws 
impulſe, to divert, govern, and direct their action? 


Is not the practice of reflecting upon our conduct; 
of. trying it by the-touchſtone of reaſon and conſcience ; 


of exerciſing thoſe humane ſentiments which blend our 
happineſs with that of others, the neceſſary conſequence 
of the well directed ſtudy of morality, and of a greater 
N equality i in the conditions of the focial compact? Will 
not that conſciouſneſs of his own dignity, appertaining 
to the man who is free, that ſyſtem of education built 
upon a more profound knowledge of our moral conſti- 


tution, render common to almoſt every man thoſe 


principles of a ſtrict and unſullied juſtice, thoſe habitual 
Propenſities of an active and enlightened benevolence, 
of a delicate and generous ſenſibility, of which nature 
has planted the ſeeds in our hearts, and which wait 
only for the genial influence of knowledge and liberty 


to expand and to fructify? In manner as the mathe- 
matical and phyſical ſciences tend to improve the arts 


that are employed for our moſt ſimple wants, ſo is it 


not equally in the neceffary order of nature that the 


moral and political ſciences ſhould exerciſe a ſimilar 


influence upon the motives that dire& our ſentiments 


and our actions? 


What is the object of the i improvement of hes and 
public inſtitutions, conſequent upon the progreſs of theſe 


# ſciences, but to reconcile, to approximate, to blend and 
unite into one mals the common intereſt of each indivi- 
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dual with the common. intereſt of all? What is the end 
of the ſocial art, but to deſtroy the oppoſition between 
theſe two apparently jarring ſentiments? And will not 
the conſtitution and laws of that country beſt accord 
with. the intentions of reaſon and nature where the prac- 
. tice of virtue ſhall be leaſt difficult, and the temptations 
to deviate from her paths leaſt numerous and leaſt pow- 
erful. | | | 

What vicious habit can be mentioned, what practice 
contrary to good faith, what crime even, the origin and 
firſt cauſe of which may not be traced in the legiſlation, 
inſtitutions, and prejudices of the eountry in which we: 
obſerve ſuch habit, ſuch e or ſuch crime to be 
committed? 

In ſhort, does not the well. ben the proſperity, + 
reſulting from the progreſs that will be made by the - -- 
uſeful arts, in conſequence of their being founded upon 
a ſound theory, reſulting, alſo, from an. improved 
| legiſlation, built upon the truths of the political ſciences, 
naturally diſpoſe men to humanity, to benevolence, and 
to juſtice? Do not all the obſervations, in fine, which 
we propoſed to develope in this work prove, that the 
moral goodnefs of man, the neceſſary confequence of 
- his organization, is, like all his other faculties, ſu{- 8 
eeptible of an indeſinite improvement? and that nature 
has connected, by a chain which cannot be broken, 
truth, happineſs, and virtue? 
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Among thoſe cauſes of human improvement that are 
af moſt importance to the gengral welfare, muſt be in- 
eluded, the total annihilation of the prejudices which 
have ' eſtabliſhed between the ſexes an inequality of 
rights, fatal even to the party which it favours. In 
vain might we ſearch for motives by. which to juſtify 

this principle, in difference of phyſical organization, of 
. Tntelle&, or of moral ſenſibility. It had ar firſt no 
other origin but abuſe of ſtrength, and all the attempts 

which have ſince been made to ſupport it are idle 
And here we may obſerve, how muck the abolition” 
of the uſages” authorized by this-prejudice, and of the 
laws which it has dictated, would tend to augment the 
Happineſs of families; to render common the virtues of 
domeſtic life, the fountain-head of all the others; to 
favour” inſtruction, and, eſpecially, to make it truly 
general, either becauſe it would be extended to both 
ſexes with greater equality, or *becauſe-it cannot become 
general, even to men, without the concurrence. of the 
mothers of families. Would not this homage, ſo long 
in paying, to- the divinities-of equity and good ſenſe, 
put an end to a too fertile principle of injuſtice, cruelty,. 
and crime, by ſuperſedipg the oppoſition hitherto main- 
tained between that natural propenſity, which is, of all 
others the moſt imperious, and the moſt difficult to- 
ſabdue, and the intereſts of man, or the duties of ſoci- 
ety ? Would-it not produce, what has hitherto been a+ 
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mere chimera, national manners of a nature mild and 
pure, formed, not by imperious privations, by hypocri- 
tical appearances, by reſerves impoſed by the fear of 
ſhame or religious terrors, but by habits freely con- 
tracted, inſpired by nature and avowed. by reaſon ? 

The people being more enlightened, and having 
reſumed the right of diſpoſing for themſelves of their 
blood and their treaſure, will learn by degrees to regard 
war as the moſt dreadful of all calamities, the moſt 

terrible of all crimes. The firſt wars that will be ſu- 
perſeded, will be thoſe into which the uſurpers of 
ſovereignty have hitherto drawn their ſubje&s for the 
maintenance of rights pretendedly hereditary. 
Nations will know, that they cannot become con- 
querors without loſing their freedom; that perpetual 
confederations are the only means of maintaining their 
independance; that their object ſhould. be ſecurity, 
and not power. By degrees commercial prejudices 
will die away; a falſe mercantile intereſt will loſe the 
terrible power of imbuing the earth with blood, and of 
ruining nations under the idea of enriching them. As 
the people of different countries will at laſt be drawn 
into cloſer intimacy, by the principles of politics and 
morality, as each, for its own advantage, will invite 
foreigners to an equal participation of the benefits which 
it may have derived either from nature or its own in- 
duſtry, all the cauſes which produce, envenom, and 
perpetuate national animoſities, will one by one diſappear, 
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* 1 e fed to warlike inſanity either fre 


or pretext,  * 
© Inſtitutions, better combined than thoſe projects of 
perpetual peace which have occupied the leiſure and con- 
ſoled the heart of certain philoſophers, will accelerate _ 
the progreſs of this fraternity of nations; and wars, like 
Afſaſſinations, will be ranked in the number of thoſe - 
 Garing atrocities, humiliating, and loathſome to nature; ; 
and which fx upon the country or the age whoſe an- 
nals are ſtained with them, an indelible opprobrium. 
In ſpeaking of the fine arts in Greece, in Italy, and 
in France, we have obſeryed, that it is neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh, in their productions, what really belongs to- 
dhe progreſs of the art, and what is due only to the 
talent of the artiſt. And here let us enquire what 
pregreſs may ill be expected, whether, in confequence 
of the advancement of philoſophy and the ſciences, or 
from an additional ſtore of more judicious and profound' 
obſervations. relative to the object, the effects and the 
means of theſe arts themſelves; or laſtly, from the 
temoval of the prejudices that have contracted their 
here, and that ſtill retain them in the ſhackles of 
authority, from which the ſciences and philoſophy have 
at length freed themſelves. Let us atk, whether, as 
has frequently been ſuppoſed, theſe means may be con- 
gdered as exhauſted ? or, if not exhauſted, whether, 
pecauſe the moſt ſublime and pathetic beauties have been 
ſized 3 the moſt happy ſubjects treated; the moſt ſim- 
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ple and ſtriking combinations employed the moſt pro- 
minent and general characters exhibited ; the moſt 
energetic paſſions, their true expreſſions and genuine 
features deleniated; the moſt commanding truths,. the 
moſt brilliant images diſplayed ; that, therefore, the 
arts are condemned to an eternal and monotonous imis 
tation of their firſt models ? 

We ſhall perceive that this opinion is merely a pre- 
judice, derived from the habit which exiſts among men 
of letters and artiſts of appreciating the merits of men, 
inſtead of giving themſelves up to the enjoyment to be 
received from their works. The ſecond-hand pleaſure 
Which ariſes from comparing the productions of different 
ages and-countries, and from contemplating the energy 
and ſucceſs of the efforts of genius, will perhaps be lofty 
but, in the mean time, the pleaſure ariſing from the 
productions conſidered in themſelves, and flowing from 
their abſolute perfection, need not be leſs lively, though 
the improvement of the author may leſs excite our 
aſtoniſhment. In proportion as excellent productions 
ſhall multiply, every ſucceſhve generation of men will 
direct its attention to thoſe which are the moſt perfect, 
and the reſt will inſenſibly fall into oblivion; while the 
more ſimple and palpable traits, which were ſeized upon 
by thoſe who firſt entered the field of invention, will 
not the leſs exiſt for our poſterity, though they ſhall be | 


found only in the lateſt productions. 
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: The progreſs of the ſciences ſecures the progreſs of 
the art of inſtruction, which again accelerates in its turn 
by that of the ſciences; and this reciprocal influence, the 
acdion of which is inceſſantly increaſed, muſt be ranked 

in the number of the moſt prolific and powerful cauſes 
of the 1 improvement of the human race. At preſent, a 
| young man, upon finiſhing his ſtudies and quitting our 
ſchools, may know more of the principles of mathema- 
tics than Newton acquired by profound ſtudy, of. diſ- 
covered by the force of his genius, and may exerciſe the 
inſtrument of calculation with a readineſs which at that 
period was unknown. The ſame obſervation, with 
certain reſtrictions, may be applied to all the ſciences! 
In proportion as each ſhall advance, the means of com- 
preſſing, within a ſmaller circle, the proofs of a greater 
number of truths, and of facilitating their comprehen- 
ſion, will equally advance. Thus, notwithſtanding 
future degrees of progreſs, not only will men of equal 
genius find themſelves, at the ſame period oſ life, upon 
a level with the actual ſtate of ſcience, but, reſpect- 
ing every generation, what may be acquired in a given 
ſpace of time, by the ſame ſtrength of intellect and the 
fame degree of attention, will neceſſarily increaſe, and 
the elementary part of each ſcience, that part, which 
every man may attain, becoming more and more ex- 
- tended, will include, in a manner,more complete, the 

knowledge neceſſary for the direction of every. Man in 
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the common occurrences of life, and for the free and 
independent exerciſe of his reaſon. 

In the political ſciences there is a deſcription of 
truths, which particularly in free countries (that is, in 
all countries in certain generations), can only be uſeful 
when generally known and avowed. Thus, the influ- 
ence of theſe ſciences upon the freedom and proſperity 
of nations, muſt, in ſome ſort, be meaſured by the 
number of thoſe truths that, in conſequence of elemen- 
tary inſtruction, ſhall pervade the general mind: and 
thus, as: the growing progreſs of this elementary in- 
ſtruction is connected with the neceſſary progreſs of the 
ſciences, we may expect a melioration in the doctrines 
of the human race which may be regarded as indefinite, 
fince it can have no other limits than thoſe of the two 
| ſpecies of progreſs on which it depends. 

We have till two other means of general applica- 
tion to conſider, and which muſt influence at once both 
the improvement of the art of inſtruction and that of 
the ſciences. One is a more extenſive and more perfect 
adoption of what may be called technical methods; 
the other, the inſtitution of an univerſal language. 

By technical methods I underſtand, the art of uni- 
ting a great number of objects in an arranged and ſyſte- 
matic order, by which we may be enabled to perceive 
at a glance their bearings and connections, ſeize in an 
inſtant their combinations, and form from them the 
more readily new combinations. 
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Let us develope the principles, let us examine the 
utility of this art, as yet in its infancy, and we ſhall find 
that, when improved and perfected, we might derire 
from it, either the advantage of poſſeſſing within the | 
narrow compaſs of a picture, what it would be often 
difficult for volumes to explain to us ſo readily and ſo 


well; or the means, ſtill more valuable, of preſenting 

Iſolated facts in a diſpoſition and view beſt calculated to 
give us their general reſults. We ſhall perceive how, 

by means of a ſmall number of theſe pictures or tables, 
the uſe of which may be eaſily learned, men who have 
not been able to appropriate ſuch uſeful details and 

elementary knowledge as may apply to the purpoſes of 
common life, may turn to them at the ſhorteſt notice; 
and how elementary knowledge itſelf, in all thoſe ſci- 

ences where this knowledge is founded either upon a 

regular code of truths or a ſeries of obſeryations and 

experiments, may hereby be facilitated. 

An univerſal language is tliat which expreſſes by 
ſigns, either the direct objects, or thoſe well-defined - 
collections conflituted of fimple and general ideas, 
Which are to be found or may be introduced equally in 
the underſtandings of all mankind; or laſtly, the gene- 
ral relations of theſe ideas, the operations of the hu- 
man mind, the operations peculiar to any ſcience, and 
the mode of proceſs in the arts. Thus, ſuch perſons as 

ſhall have become maſters of theſe ſigns, the method of 

combining and the rules for conſtructipg them, will 
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underſtand what is written in this language, and will 
read it with ſimilar facility in the language of their .- 
country, whatever it may happen to be. 


It is apparent, that this language might be employ- 
ed to explain either the theory of a ſcience or the rules 
of an art; to give an account of a new experiment or a 
new obſervation, the acquiſition of a ſcientific truth, 
the invention of a method, or the diſcovery of a proceſs ; 
and that, like algebra, when obliged to make uſe of 
new ſigns, thoſe already known would afford the means 
of aſcertaining their value. - 

A language like this has not the inconvenience of a 
ſcientific idiom, different from the vernacular tongue. 
We have before obſerved, that the uſe of ſuch an idiom 
_ neceſſarily divides ſocieties into two extremely unequal 
claſſes ; the one compoſed of men, underſtanding the 
language, and, therefore, in poſſeſſion of the key to the 
ſciences ; the other of thoſe who, incapable of learning 
it, find themſelves reduced -almoſt to an abſolute im- 
poſſibility of acquiring knowledge. On the contrary, 
the univerſal language we are ſuppoſing, might be 
learned, like the language of algebra, with the ſcience 
itſelf ; the ſign might be known at the ſame inſtant with 
the object, the idea, or the operation which it expreſſes. 
He who, having attained the elements of a ſcience, 
ſhould wiſh to proſecute farther his enquiries, would 
find in books, not only truths that he could underſtand, 
by means of thoſe ſigns, of which he already knows the 
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value, but the explanation of the new ſigus of which he 
| has need in order to aſcend to higher truths. 


It might be ſhown that the formation of ſuch a 


language, if confined to the expreſſing of ſimple and pre- 
eiſe propoſitions, like thoſe which form the fyſtem of a 
ſcience, or the practice of an art, would be the reverſe 
of chimerical; that its execution, even at preſent, would 
be extremely practicable as to a great number of objects; 
and that the chief obſtacle that would ſtand in the way 
of extending it to others, would be the humiliating ne- 
ceſſity of acknowledging how few precife ideas, and ac- 
curately defined notions, underſtood exactly in the ſame 
ſenſe by every mind, we really poſſeſs. f 

It might be ſhown that this language, improving 


every day, acquiring inceſſantly greater extent, would 
be the means of giving to every object that comes within 


the reach of human intelligence, a rigour, and preciſion, 
that would facilitate the knowledge of truth, and render 
error almoſt impoſſible, Then would the march of 
every ſcience be as infallible as that of the mathematics, 
and the propoſitions of every ſyſtem acquire, as far as 
nature will admit, geometrical demonſtration and cer- 
tainty. | | 
All the cauſes which contribute to the improvement 


of the human ſpecies, all the means we have enumera- | 
ted that inſure its progreſs, muſt, from their very na- 
ture, exerciſe an influence always active, and acquire 2 


we extent for ever increaſing. The proofs of chis have 
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been exhibited, and from their deyelopement in * 
1 work itſelf they will deriye additional force: accordl- 
ingly we- may already conclude, that the perfectibility 
of man is indefinite, - Meanwhile we have hitherto 
| conſidered him as poſſeſſing only the ſame.natural facul- 
ties, as endowed with the ſame organization. How 
much greater would be the certainty,, how much wider 
the compaſs of- our hopes, could 4 prove that theſe 
natural faculties themſelves, that this very organization, 
are alſo ſuſceptible of melioration ? And this is the laſt - / 
queſtion we ſhall examine. - 

The organic perfectibility or deterioration of the 
claſſes of the vegetable, or ſpecies of the animal king- 
dom, may be regarded as one of the 8 laws of 
nature. 
| | This law extends itſelf to the human race; and it 

| cannot be doubted” that the progreſs of the ſanative art, 

Y ; that the uſe of more wholeſome food and more comfort- - 
able habitations, that a mode of life which ſhall deve- - 
lope the phyſical -powers by exerciſe, without at the - 
ſame time "impairing them by exceſs; in fine, that the 
deſtruction of the two molt active cauſes of deterioration, 
penury and wretchedneſs on the one hand, and enor- - 


* 4 — 


* 


mous wealth on the other, mult neceſſarily tend to pro- 

long the common duration of man's exiſtence, and 

ſecure him a more conſtant health and a more robuſt 

conſtitution. It is manifeſt that the improvement of the 

A 3 of medicine, become more efficacious in con 
„ 5 
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er of the progreſs of reaſon and the ſocial order, 
muſt in che end put a perida to transmiſſible or conta- 

gious diſorders, as well to thoſe general "maladies 

5 reſulting from climate, aliments, and the nature of 

certain 6ccupations. Nor would it be difficult to prove 
that this hope miglit be extended to almoſt every other 
ir is probable we ſhall hereafter dif- 
te cauſes. Would it even be abſurd 
to ſuppoſe this quality of melioration in the human ſpe- 
cies as ſuſceptible of an indefinate advancement ; to ſup- 
poſe that a period muſt one day arrive when death will 


malady, of whic 


cover the moſt 


be nothing more than the effect either of extraordinary 
accidents, or of the flow and gradual decay of the vital 
powers ; and that the duration of the middle fpace, of 
the interval between the birth of man and this decay, 
will itlelf have no affignable limit? Certainly man will 
not become immortal ; but may not the diſtance between 
the moment in which he draws his firſt breath, and the 
common term when, in the courſe of nature, without 
malady or accident, he finds it impoſſible any longer to 
* exiſt, be neceſſarily protracted? As we are now ſpeak- 
ing of a progreſs that is capable of being repreſented with 
preciſion, by numerical quantities or by lines, we ſhall 
embrace the opportunity of explaining the two were 
that may be affixed to the word indefinite. 
In reality, this middle term of life, which in propor- 
tion as men advance upon the ocean of futurity, we have 
w ppoſed ineeffantly to increaſe, may receive additions 
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| ether in conformity to a law by which, though ap» 


_- 


proaching continually an Mlimitable extent, it could 
never poſlibly arrive at it; or a law by which, in the 
immenſity of ages, it may acquire a greater extent than 


any determinate quantity whatever that may be aſſigned” 


as its limit. In the latter caſe, this duration of life is 
indefinite in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of 
exilt no bounds on this fide of w 


ſtop. And in the former, it is equally indefinite to us; 


e word, ſince there 


if we cannot fix the term, it may for ever approach, but 


can never ſurpaſs ; particularly if, knowing only that it 


- - can never ſtop, we are ignorant in which of the two ſen- 
ſes the term indefinite is applicable to it: and this is pre- 
ciſely the ſtate of the knowledge we have as yet acquired. 


relative to the perfectibility of the ſpecies. 
Thus, in the inſtance we are conſidering we are 
bound to believe that the mean duration of human liſe 


- will for ever increaſe, unleſs its increaſe be prevented by 


the phyſical revolutions of the ſyſtem; but we cannot tell 
— what is the bound which the duration of. human life can 
never exceed; we cannot even tell, whether there be 
any circumſtance in the laws of nature which has deter- 


- mined and laid down its limit. LES 
But may not our phyſical faculties, the force, the 
 fagacity, the acuteneſs of the ſenſes, be numbered among 
the qualities, the individual improvement of which it 
will be practicable to tranſmit? An attention to the 
different breeds of domeſtic animals muſt ad us to adopt 


it muſt neceſſarily 


' 
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the affirmative of this queſtion, and a direct obſerva- - 
tion of the human ſpecies itſelf will be 3 und to 
ſtrengthen the opinion. | 
Laſtly, may we not Pal Ry in the fine circle the : 
intellectual and moral faculties? May not our parents, 
who tranſmit to us the advantages or defects of their con- 
formation, and from whom we receive our features and 
ſhape, as well as Hur propenſities to certain phyſical - 
affections, tranſmit to us alſo that part d organization 
upon which intellect, ſtrength of underſtanding, energy 
of ſoul or moral ſenſibility depend? Is it not probable 
that education, by improving theſe qualities, will at the 
| fame time have an influence upon, will modify and im- 
prove this organization itſelf? Analogy, an inveſtigation + 
of the human · faculties, and even ſome facts, appear to | 
authorife theſe conjectures, and thereby to enlarge the | | 
baundary of our hopes. | 
| 
| 


Such are the queſtions with which we mall terminate 

the laſt diviſion of our work. And how admirably cal- 

culated is this view of the human race, emancipated | 
from its chains, releaſed alike from the dominion, of - | 
chance, as well as from that of the enemies of its pro- | 
grels, and advancing with a firm and indeviate ſtep in | 
the paths of truth, to conſole the philoſopher lumen, | 
the errors, the flagrant acts of injuſtice, the crimes with * 
which the earth is ſtill polluted? It is the contemplation ? 

of this profpe& that rewards him for all his efforts to | 
' ' aſt the progiths of reaſon and the eſtabliſhment of liber- 


1 
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ty. He dares to regard theſe efforts as a part of the eter- 
nal chain of the deſtiny of mankind; and in this perſua- 
fion he finds the true delight of virtue, the pleaſure of 

having performed a durable ſervice, which no viciſſitude | 
will eyer deſtroy in a fatal operation calculated to reſtore A 
the reign of prejudice and ſlavery. This ſentiment is | 
the aſylum. into which he retires, and to which the 
memory of his perſecutors cannot follow him: he unites 
himſelf in imagination with man reſtored to his rights, 
delivered from- oppreſhon, and proceeding with rapid 
ſtrides in the path of happineſs; he forgets his own miſ- 
fortunes while his thoughts are thus employed; he lives 
no longer to adverſity, calumny and malice, but becomes 
the aſſociate of theſe wiſer and more fortunate beings 
whoſe enviable condition he fo earneſtly contributed to 


produce. 
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THE END. 
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